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THE  DUKES  MARRIAGE. 

CllArTER  1. 

"don't  let  them  fight!" 

Ix  one  of  the  narrow  thorouohfares  branching: 
out  of  the  Hiejh  Street  at  Lewljurv  stood  a  house 
liavini;-  a  brass  plate  on  the  (k)or  \vitli  the  nanu' 
Ib)PKiNS.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  this 
partieuhir  liouse  from  others  in  the  same  row, 
which  were  ugly  square  blocks,  devoid  of  any 
architectural  ornament.  They  all  had  six  rooms 
apiece,  and  were  rentcil  l)y  res[»ectabh'  artisans 
or  widows  wlio  took  in  hjdgers  when  ihov  could 
get  them.  When  they  could  not,  cards  were  put 
in  the  windows  to  tem]it  the  liomeless  with  ofi"ei's 
uf  rooms  furnished  or  unfurnislied.  It  more 
often  happened  that  the  houses  could  show  cards 
tlian    lodirers.       Howevei-.    M.    Tinioii    Oracliaid 

O 
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liacl  resided  in  the  street  ever  since  he  came 
to  Lewbmy,  and  had  found  it  suited  his  con- 
venience. 

The  Frenchman's  apartments  were  a  bedroom 
and  sitting-room,  furnished  without  regard  to 
hixury  or  even  to  comfort,  and  smelling  rankly 
of  caporal  tobacco.  In  the  sitting-room  there 
was  hardly  space  to  stir,  so  encumbered  was  it 
with  books  and  old  newspapers.  The  books  were 
set  up  in  columns  so  lofty  that  the  topmost 
volumes  were  always  lurching  as  though  medi- 
tating to  take  headers  on  to  the  carpet,  but  not 
daring  because  of  the  height ;  and  as,  when 
]\I.  Grachard  wanted  a  book,  it  was  his  custom 
to  pull  it  out  of  the  pile  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  lift  those  above  it,  the  ruins  of  broken 
columns  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  It 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  room  in  the  dark 
v\  ithout  knocking  something  over,  and  unsafe  to 
leave  it  with  a  fire  or  light  burning  therein,  lest 
some  of  the  papers  scattered  about  the  floor 
should  set  first  the  room  and  then  the  house  into 
.1  blaze. 

Almost  every  article  in  the  room  was  grey 
with  dust  or  cii»;ar  ashes  ;  but  M.  Grachard  would 
not  allow  the  apartment  to  l)e  dusted.     Attempts 
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to  put  order  into  it  were  resented  by  liim  witli 
8ueli  violent  auo;er  and  screaminoj  that  even  Mrs. 
Jlopkins,  though  valiant,  had  grown  afraid  to 
dispute  with  him  on  this  point.  She  declared, 
however,  that  the  room  was  fitter  for  pigs  than 
for  two-legged  Christians,  without  explainiug 
what  sort  of  comfort  pigs  could  have  derived 
from  a  room  filled  chiefly  with  the  literature  of 
French  pagan  philosophy  ;  and  as  she  could  not 
l)ting  breakfast  or  dinner  into  it  without  tlic 
risk  of  trip})ing  u})  with  her  tray  over  a  folio,  oi- 
of  drawing  an  enersjetic  Sacre !  from  her  lodoei- 
if  she  set  down  her  tray  on  a  space  which  he 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  it  had  gradually  come 
to  pass  that  M.  Grachard  took  all  his  meals  in 
the  parlour  downstairs  with  Mrs.  Hopkins  oi- 
Polly,  or  sometimes  with  both.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  too  tender  intimacy  with  Polly  had  begun. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  a  widow  of  the  arm-akimb<j 
sort.  The  Hopkins  advertised  on  the  door-plat<* 
IkuI  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Mrs.  H. 
(lid  not  pretend  to  mourn  for  him,  but  rather 
alluded  to  him  with  (juerulous  envy,  as  one  who 
had  stolen  a  march  u]H»n  her  bv  o'ettingr  to  a 
"better  i)lace "  before  his  time.  This  does  not 
mean  that  she  herself  wanted  to  die,  but  she  was 
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secretly  wroth  with  Hopkins  for  not  having  lived 
longer  to  bear  his  share  of  their  common  troubles 
nnd  the  brunt  of  her  occasional  tantrums.  She 
liad  an  opinion  lying  quiet  in  her  own  mind 
that  Hopkins  would  have  been  more  fit  to 
enter  into  eternal  blessedness  if  he  had  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  her  trainino;  a  little  lonojer ;  and 
possibly,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  skywards  to  the 
place  where  Hopkins'  present  residence  was 
su[tposed  to  l)e,  she  comforted  herself  with  a 
thought  of  continuing  his  education  when  they 
met  again.  She  was  not  quite  sure  that  hus- 
bands ouofht  to  be  summoned  off  to  heaven 
witli(jut  their  wives — at  least  not  such  husbands 
;is  Hopkins,  who  had  never  been  able  to  take 
i-mv  of  himself  without  her  assistance,  and  who 
could  hardly  give  proper  answers  to  questions 
concerning  himself  unless  she  were  at  his  elbow 
to  nudge  him. 

Hopkins  li;iil  ])een  a  fo]-emau  painter,  a 
worthy  man  who  had  died  suddenly  of  an  an- 
eurism—going off,  as  his  widow  said,  "like  one 
who  steps  out  of  the  'ouse  without  saying  'with 
\oui'  leave'  or  '  by  your  leave.'"  A  black  sil- 
houette portrait  of  him  hung  over  the  mantelpiece 
ill  the  parlour,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  glancing  at  it 
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now  and  then,  would  bo  observed  to  shake  her 
head  as  though  to  say,  "John,  John,  I  hope  you 
have  been  able  to  o'et  on  without  me,  but  1 
W(ju]d  like  to  see  you  before  I  believe  it." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  of  middle  height  and 
medium  stoutness,  but  she  had  a  jironounced 
nose,  a  double  chin,  eyes  restless  as  a  bird's,  and 
a  tonoue  which  went  all  dav,  like  a  red  rao;  huni;- 
to  a  nail  in  a  liiuh  wind.  AVe  may  introduce  hei- 
daughter  and  licr  as  they  sat  at  dinner  in  thoii- 
parlour  with  Mrs.  Crapps,  a  neighbour  who  li;id 
<(»ni('  in  to  assist  in  making  the  dress  whicli 
Pollv  was  to  wear  on  Ik  r  wedding  day. 

The  talk  rolled  upon  M.  Graehard,  who  had 
irone  out  that  morning  to  buy  a  marriage  licence, 
with  a  \iew  to  frcttino;  his  weddings  solemnized 
the  following  day.  Mrs.  Crapps'  contribution 
to  the  debate  consisted  of  a  series  of  ejaculations: 
'■  T.or  now!  dearie  me!  oh  my!"  accompanied 
with  a  raising  of  both  hands,  all  fingers  displayed, 
as  if  she  could  not  forbear  calling  the  attenti(tn 
of  her  hostess  to  the  fact  that  she  had  forgotten 
to  wash  these  extremities  before  sitting  down  to 
the  middav  meal.  Airs.  Crai)ps  was  a  little  old 
wonijin  with  horn  speet;ieles,  wlio  was  a  favouiiu' 
with  Airs,  Hopkins,  because  she   had   notliing  to 
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say  for  herself,  and  could  listen  to  any  length 
provided  you  set  eatal3les  before  her. 

Polly  Hopkins  had  left  her  work  at  Kings- 
house  at  noon  that  day  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding,  or  at  least  for  the  possibility  of  it,  for 
she  was  not  sure  yet  when  the  ceremony  wa?, 
to  take  place.  It  was  to  be  very  private — a  mere 
visit  to  the  registrar's  office,  with  a  couple  of 
witnesses,  but  with  no  bridesmaids,  breakfast,  or 
honeymoon  tour  to  follow.  Rather  abstracted 
in  her  manner,  the  girl  could  not  sit  still,  but 
kept  moving  from  her  place  to  the  window  to 
watch  for  her  Inidegroom's  return.  Her  plate 
remained  untouched,  and  she  had  been  answering 
her  mother  in  monosyllables. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  gal)y  of  yours 
had  made  some  mistake,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins. "  He  wouldn't  stop  to  listen  wdien  I  told 
him  where  he  was  to  go,  but  just  started  off 
as  though  he  had  been  stealing  somebody's 
umbrella." 

"  Dr.  Claverley  was  to  go  with  him,  mother," 
replied  Polly.  "  And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call 
him  a  gaby." 

"  Hark  to  that  now  !  "  cried  widow  Hopkins, 
who   was  slicing  away  at  a  beefsteak  pudding. 
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"  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  the  child  these 
hist  few  days,  she's  quite  glum-like." 

"  Lor  now ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Crapps,  with 
her  mouth  full  of  meat. 

Polly  vouchsafed  no  answer,  l)ut  walked  to 
the  window  again  and  pressed  her  foreh(>ad 
against  a  window-pane.  Very  thoughtful  sIk^ 
looked — rather  pale,  too,  and  nervous, 

'■  1  call  it  popish  and  'umilating  to  get 
married  like  that,  simply  to  please  a  foreigner," 
continued  Mrs.  Hopkins,  pushing  the  dish  of 
potatoes  towards  Mrs.  Crapps.  "  If  Poll's  father 
had  been  here  now,  he  wouldn't  have  stood  it !  " 
1 1  was  Mrs.  Hopkins'  habit,  now  that  her  husband 
had  departed,  to  represent  him  always  as  a  man 
of  unbendinfT  firmness  and  autocratic  instincts, 
Th(^  poor  man  thus  enjoyed  a  posthumous 
authority  in  the  family  circle  such  as  had  nevei- 
belonfred  to  him  whilst  he  lived. 

o 

"No  church-going!  what  an  idea!"  ])ro- 
ceeded  Mrs.  Hopkins.  "  1  think  I  can  hear  mv 
John  say,  '  'Liza,  Pm  not  going  to  allow  our 
child  to  be  married  like  a  heathen  with  a  feather 
apron  on.'  " 

"  Dearie  me  1 "  moaned  Mrs.  Crapps. 

"  It's    the    furrineering  nature  of  the  thing 
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that  I  object  to,  as  I  told  Miss  Jentleigh  this 
mornino-  when  she  said  that  she  couldn't  think 
much  of  '  Mossoo  '  if  he  promoted  '  skandles ' 
among  the  faithful.  'And  a  shameful  thing  too,' 
1  said,  '  miss  ;  and  I  wish  my  John  had  been  here 
to  drag  him  through  the  church  doors  up  to  the 
altar  by  his  ears,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
"  skandle  "  then.'  " 

"  Mother,  I  wdsh  you  would  be  quiet,"  said 
Polly,  looking  angrily  over  her  shoulder  ;  then, 
o-lancino-  out  of  the  window  ag-ain,  she  saw  the 
postman  coming  and  went  to  the  door. 

"More  '  furrin '  newspapers?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  when  her  daughter  returned  with 
the  delivery.  "  One,  two,  three,  four.  What 
any  man  can  want  with  all  those  papers  beats 
]ne  !  We  shall  all  be  burned  down  in  our  l)eds 
some  niglit,  unless  Poll,  when  she's  married, 
makes  him  sell  all  his  ohl  newspapers  and  books 
to  the  cheesemonger,  who  would  give  three 
farthings  a  pound  for  'em." 

■'  lie  quiet,  mother,  now^  do,"  repeated  Polly, 
stamping  her  foot.  "Here  they  come,  both 
together.  Mrs.  Crapps,  clear  off  (piick,  we  must 
have  the  room  tidy." 

J\l.     (irachard's     latch-key    clicked     in     the 
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door-lock,  and  tlie  little  man  ushered  Laurence 
Claverley  into  the  imvlonr.  The  two  had  ])con  to 
purchase  a  licence,  and  now  M.  Uraciiard  had 
hrouo-ht  in  the  doctor — his  onlv  Eno;lish  friend, 
who  was  to  be  his  groomsman — to  take  some 
lunch,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  be  had.  lie  was 
in  a  good  humour,  for,  regarding  his  marriage  as 
an  absurdity  forced  upon  him  l)y  our  imperfect 
social  system,  he  had  been  making  merry  over 
the  ludicrous  aspects  of  it  with  his  friend. 
Xevertheless,  he  had  brought  his  bride  a  present 
besides  the  rino".  Salutinu"  her  check  with  a  kiss, 
he  drew  out  a  case  containing  a  pretty  gold 
watch  and  chain  ;ind  [)]aeed  it  in  her  hand, 
sayino- : 

"  There,  mignonnc,  I  hope  you  shall  like  it ; 
liut  it  is  Dr.  Claverley  wdio  has  made  the 
'hoice. 

'"Oh,  Tim,  how  1)eantiful  I  "  exclaimed  Polly, 
j-eddening  with  pleasure  ;  and  she  lost  no  time  in 
putting  on  the  chain,  to  admire  herself  in  the 
ghiss.  Then  she  became  absorbed  in  the  con- 
teinphition  of  the  interior  of  the  watch,  and  had 
recourse  to  Dr.  Clavcrlev's  hglits  to  learn  how 
the  instrument  was  to  be  wound  \\\)  and  set. 

Dr.  Claverley 's  presence  had  a  very  subduing 
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effect  upon  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Crapps,  who 
Imstled  about  to  clear  away  the  dishes,  and  to 
spread  a  clean  cloth  for  another  meal.  Polly 
was  not  called  upon  to  assist  in  these  menial 
operations.  On  the  strength  of  her  coming- 
marriage  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  lady,  and  it 
was  good  to  see  how  coolly  she  stepped  into  the 
dignity  of  her  new  j)osition  now  that  the  licence 
was  bouo;ht,  and  she  was  sure  of  becomino-  a 
gentleman's  wife.  She  sat  down  beside  Dr. 
(Jhiverley,  a  thing  she  had  never  done  before, 
and  the  doctor  did  homage  to  her  rank  by 
forbearing  to  address  her  as  "  Polly." 

Meanwhile  Timon  Grachard,  with  rapid 
French  gestures,  had  taken  up  the  Paris  news- 
papers which  the  midday  post  had  brought.  He 
tore  off  the  wrappers,  cast  his  eyes  swiftly  down 
the  columns,  and  then  tossed  the  papers  aside. 
I'his  he  did  three  times,  but  something  in  the 
fourth  paper  arrested  his  attention  and  made 
him  stand  stock-still.  Then  a  sound  escaped  him 
like  the  yell  of  a  wild  beast: 

''Sacr-7'e!  what's  this?"  he  cried,  turning 
round  fiercely  upon  Poll}^  who  rose  all  of  a 
tremble.      '*'  Do  you  know  what  this  means  ? " 

"What    is    it,    Tim?"     asked     Polly,    en- 
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(loavourini:',    but    witlioiit    any    success,  to    look 
innocent. 

"  Tliis,  this!"  screamed  the  Frenchman, 
striking  the  newspaper  furiously  with  his  fist, 
and  thrusting  it  under  Polly's  eyes.  "  Man 
Die"  !  I  think  I  shall  go  mad."  Here  he 
clutched  Polly's  arm.  "  Tell  me  at  once,  girl, 
is  this  your  work  ?  " 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  interposed 
Dr.  Claverley,  while  ^Mrs.  Hopkins  and  jNIrs.Crapps, 
the  one  holding  a  pile  of  plates,  the  other  a 
Itunch  of  knives  and  forks,  liii<ldled  near  the  door 
dunifounded  liy  the  Frenchman's  explosion  of 
temper. 

"Yes,  I  did  it,  Tim,"  faltered  Polly,  after  a 
moment's    hesitation.       "  But   you   mustn't    be 

angry  with  me,  dear.     I "      The  Frenchman 

puslic(l  lin-  i'vn\\\  liiiii  witli  such  violence  that  she 
would  have  fallen  if  the  doctor  had  not  caught 
lier  in  his  arms. 

"Miserable!"  he  shrieked,  clenching  his 
fists.  "  Wretch  !  wretch  !  you  have  dishonoured 
mi^  ;  y<>>(,  who  were  to  be  my  wife,  but  that  vou 
shall  never  be  now  — ali  no;"  saying  which  lie 
ground  his  teeth  and  stamped  on  the  floor. 

'•  ^lotlier,   go  out,   do  I "  screamed   Polly,  as 
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lier  parent  ruslied  to  her  rescue  with  a  seeming 
design  of  driving  off  Timon  Grachard  with  her 
handful  of  knives. 

"  Madame  Hopkins,  be  pleased  to  retire," 
shouted  Grachard,  pointing  indignantly  to  the 
door,  and  p;larino-  as  if  he  were  Q-oino-  to  bite. 

In  the  midst  of  this  altercation,  Laurence 
Claverley  had  taken  the  news[)aper  from  the 
Frenchman's  hand,  and  a  glance  at  it  showed 
him  wdiat  was  the  matter.  The  paper  was  the' 
Journal  Officiel,  and  in  the  most  prominent  part 
of  its  front  page  it  contained  an  announcement, 
that  the  fugitive  Timon  Grachard,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  in  contumaciam  for 
joining  in  a  plot  against  the  Emperor's  life,  had 
made  an  ajDpeal  to  His  Majesty  for  pardon  and 
leave  to  re-enter  France.  The  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  sent  by  M.  Grachard  was  printed, 
and  the  editorial  note  concluded  by  saying  ironi- 
cally, that  it  was  probable  the  supplicant's  prayer 
would  be  granted,  as  a  revolutionist  who  repented 
of  his  sins  and  made  amoide  honorable  for  them 
ceased  to  be  dangerous. 

o 

"  Did  you  write  this  ? "  asked  Claverley, 
looking  with  surprise  from  Polly  to  Grachard, 
and  addressing  the  question  to  both,  though  lie 
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felt     it    was    liiglily    improbable    that    Gracliar<l 
^should  have  composed  such  a  letter. 

"/f  "  yelled  Grachard,  who  was  tearing  about 
the  room  and  swearing  at  large  with  uiiabat(.Ml 
vehemence.     "  Sacrehleu !    is   it   likely  ?     It   is 

she  who  did  it,  she — she "  and  he  pointed  at 

Pollv  with  a  forefin2:er,  which  shook  as  if  it  were 
a  loaded  pistol.  "  The  fool  came  to  me  the 
other  (lav  with  a  letter  which  somebody  had 
prepared  for  her — Miss  Corrington,  1  suppose 
— and  wanted  me  to  sign  it,  I  warned  Ipt 
never  to  insult  me  again  witli  such  a  demand, 
and  to  tell  ^liss  Corrinuton  that  I  beg'o-cd 
her    to   mind   her   own   business,   and    yet — and 

yet 

"Has  he  g()t  his  pardon,  sir?"  int('rru])t((l 
I*(dly,  turning  towards  Claverley,  She  had  been 
a  little  unnerved  at  the  outset  of  the  scene  ;  but 
she  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  who  at  the  game  of 
screaming  and  nagging  was  (juite  a  match  for  her 
1' lench  lover. 

When  Claverley  answered  that  it  was  pro- 
bable the  pardon  would  be  granted,  the  tlusli  on 
hia*  fiice  deepened,  and  she  suddenly  raised  her 
voice  to  (piite  as  shrill  a  pitch  as  Grachard's. 

"  Hold    your    noise,   <,'an"t    you,    Tim  ■      You 
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ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  taking  on  in 
that  way.  If  you  weren't  such  a  silly,  you'd  be 
thankful  to  me  for  what  I  have  done.  It  wasn't 
INIiss  Corrington  that  wrote  the  letter,  but  the 
Due  d'Alma,  who  told  me  he'd  get  your  pardon 
if  you  signed  it.  So  of  course,  when  you  were 
so  stupid  and  wouldn't  write  your  name,  I  signed 
it  for  you.  Ask  Dr.  Claverley  whether  I  wasn't 
right.  The  idea  of  such  a  one  as  you  saying 
you  wouldn't  ask  pardon  of  the  Emperor  because 
you  were  too  proud.  Downright  silly  nonsense 
I  call  it  !  and  if  the  Emperor  was  in  this  blessed 
room,  mother  and  I  would  make  you  go  down 
on  your  knees  to  him  —  you'd  see  if  we 
wouldn't  ! " 

The  effect  of  this  speech  on  Grachard  was  to 
make  him  for  a  moment  absolutely  mad. 

"So  it  was  the  Duke  who  put  you  up  to  do 
this  1 "  he  hissed,  with  quite  a  wandering  look 
in  his  eyes ;  and  emotion  made  his  speech  so 
thick,  that  his  next  words  were  inarticulate. 
This  was  more  alarming  to  Miss  HojDkins  than 
])lain  talking,  however  denunciatory.  She  saw 
tliat  the  refugee  looked  assault  and  battery,  if  not 
murder  ;  and  she  continued  to  cliatter  by  way 
of  brazening  out  the  situation,  and  cowing  Tim 
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if  she  could.     But  for  this  ouce  she  had  roused 
a  devil  in  the  man. 

"So  it  was  Monsieur  le  Due  who  got  u})  this 
machination  against  me  V  he  muttered  hoarsely. 
"  Well !  he  shall  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  Pray  compose  yourself,  Grachard,"  inter- 
posed Claverley,  who  w^as  also  getting  alarmed 
at  the  Frenchman's  savage  manner.  "  Where 
are  you  going  1 " 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  Grachard,  who  had  put 
on  his  hat  and  was  striding  to  the  door.  "  I  go 
to  find  this  man.  I  sleep  not  till  this  insult  is 
avenged." 

"Doctor,  do  not  let  him  go  out!"  squealed 
I'ollv,  rushintr  to  the  door  and  setting  her  back 
to  it.  Fairly  terrified  now,  she  Ix'gan  to  cry. 
"  Tim,  A'ou  shan't  iro.  Listen  to  me,  1  wanted 
to  do  my  best  for  you,  dear.  ...  1  saw  you  were 
fretting  here  in  England,  and  you  mustn't  go 
to  hurt  the  Duke.  ...  It  wasn't  liis  fault,  and 
.  .  .  and  ...  he  is  biggiT  llian  \oii,  he  might  hurt 
vou  or  give  you  to  the  police.  Don't  be  a 
silly." 

The  noise  made  by  Polly's  sobs,  Grachard's 
oaths  and  stam})iijgs,  aiid  C'laverley's  exhorta- 
tions to  both  parties  to  kcejt  (piiet,  was  so  loud 
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that  no  one  in  the  room  noticed  a  knock  at  the 
street  door.  Mrs,  Hopkins,  who  was  in  the 
passage  with  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  trying  to 
make  out  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  parlour, 
went  to  answer  the  summons,  and  the  result  was 
that  Polly,  who  was  still  barring  Grachard's  way, 
had  to  yield  to  the  outside  pressure  of  her  mother 
pushing  at  the  parlour  door. 

"  A  gentleman  for  M'soo,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Hopkins  through  the  aperture.  Polly  fell  back, 
and  the  Due  d'Alma  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  a  strikino-  tahleau.  Timon  Grachard 
re(^oiled  with  an  awful  frown,  and,  folding  his 
arms,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  just  as 
men  do  on  the  stage  when  they  meet  tlieir 
deadly  foes.  The  stage  in  France  is  the  great 
school  of  manners  and  posturing ;  and  all 
Frenchmen  who  have  lived  much  in  cities  are 
influenced  by  its  traditions.  Grachard,  being 
not  devoid  of  sense,  must  have  known  that  to 
cross  his  arms,  raise  his  nose  to  full  cock,  and 
paw  Mrs.  Hopkins'  carpet  with  an  impatient 
muddy  boot  was  not  the  correct  thing  socially 
speaking;  but  he  knew  also  that  an  important 
scene  in  the  drama  of  his  life  was  going  to  be 
enacted,  and  he  wished  to  bear  himself  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  produce  the  most  forcible  impression 
upon  spectators.  The  Duke,  with  a  kindred  eyt; 
to  etieet,  dressed  up  his  own  demeanour  in  a 
little  stage  frippery.  He  might  have  guessed 
who  ]\r.  Grachard  was,  and  have  accosted  him 
|Miiiit-ltl;nik  ;  luit  he  preferred  to  make  a  cere- 
monious bow,  and  to  stand  with  an  affectation 
of  icy  calmness,  whilst  he  looked  round  as  if  he 
had  not  e^-en  noticed  Grachard,  and  asked 
whether  a  gentleman  of  that  name  were  present. 

"  I  am  Timon  Grachard,"  declared  the  litth^ 
man  bluntly,  in  French.  "  And  1  am  glad 
to  see  you  here,  sir,  for  we  have  an  account  t(» 
settle." 

••  We  have,"  said  the  Duke,  drawing  otf  a 
grey  glove  with  great  deliberation  (here  also  an 
old  playgoer  might  have  recognized  the  faithful 
imitator  of  Bressant  or  Delaunay).  "  Here  is 
a  newspaper,  sir ;  did  you  write  this  article  ?  " 
And  the  Duke  held  u])  before  M.  Grachard's 
face  the  extract  from  that  article  in  the  Gazette 
(h'S  Cafes  wherein  Gertrude  had  been  maligned. 
That  extract  had  lain  for  days  in  his  pocket- 
book,  Init  he  liad  oppoilundy  found  it  that 
morning. 

Before    the   dialogue  could  be    pursued    any 

Ver,.   !I.  -•> 
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further,  Miss  Hopkins  interfered.  Her  first 
impression  had  been  tliat  the  Duke  was  bringing 
his  countryman's  pardon,  but  there  were  no  signs 
of  amicable  intentions  on  the  Duke's  face  as  he 
drew  off'  his  glove,  and  his  s]3eaking  French 
disconcerted  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  mercy !  stop  'em,  Dr.  Claverley,"  she 
cried  ;  "  they're  going  to  fight." 

Hearing  Claverley's  name,  Roland  at  once 
turned.  The  two  men  exchanged  glances  like 
sword-thrusts. 

"  I  have  l>een  looking  for  you.  Dr.  Claverley," 
said  the  Duke. 

"  You  have  found  me ;  what  have  you  to 
say  ? "  answered  Claverley,  in  a  tone  that  was 
meant  to  be  haughty  but  was  only  uncivil. 

"  You  have  been  speaking  about  me  to  a  lad}' 
called  Nethersole " 

"  I  have  been  saying  not  to  one  person  only, 
but  to  several,  that  if  you  married  Miss  Corring- 
ton  in  an  English  Church  only,  your  marriage 
Avould  be  worthless — a  mere  abduction — and  that 
you  must  know  this  well  enough." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,  sir,"  said  the 
Duke. 

"You  had  better  prove  it,"  replied  Claverley. 
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"  My  informant  knows  French  law,  if  you 
don  t. 

"  If  that  man  informed  you  (pointing  to 
Grachard),  may  I  ask  if  you  have  been  giving 
him  some  mendacious  information  in  return? 
Was  it  you  who  dictated  to  him  this  paragraph  ?" 

Tormented  by  his  love  for  Gertrude,  which 
he  could  no  more  tear  from  his  heart  than  a 
hroken  arrow-head,  hating  the  Due  d'Alma,  and 
predisposed  to  think  everything  that  was  evil  of 
him,  Claverley  had,  on  hearing  from  common 
report  how  the  Duke  was  going  to  be  married, 
been  rpiick,  because  eager,  to  conclude  that  his 
rival  meant  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  Ger- 
trude, Grachard  had  formed  the  same  conclusion 
in  all  the  honesty  of  his  loathing  for  Dukes  and 
I  ifjnapai-tists  in  general,  and  Claverley  had  first 
(•aught  the  infection  of  suspiciousness  from  him. 
For  all  that,  the  attack  upon  Gertrude  in  the 
French  newspaper  filled  the  English  doctor  with 
consternation.  He  could  not  allow  it  to  be  su})- 
posed  that  he  had  had  any  share  in  this  lampnon 
upon  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  proposed,  and  in 
whose  esteem  he  wished  to  stand  well. 

"  Grachard,  you  surely  did  not  write  this  ? " 
he  asked. 
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"  Ma  foi"  answered  Grachard,  with  a  shrug, 
but  looking  very  crestfallen.  "  I  did  write  it ; 
I  am  sorry  ...  it  was  a  hetise  .  .  .  but  what 
will  you  ■? " 

"It  is  infamous,"  said  Claverley,  looking 
wdth  the  utmost  displeasure  at  the  little  French- 
man. 

"Man  Dieu!  do  not  all  attack  at  me  at 
once,"  screamed  Grachard,  catching  himself  by 
the  hair  as  if  he  meant  to  lift  himself  off  the 
ground.  He  was  overwhelmed  at  the  tables 
being  so  abruptly  turned  upon  him  just  as  he 
had  been  going  to  play  the  role  of  insulted  party 
towards  the  Duke.  "Monsieur  le  Due,  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  these  untoward  lines  should 
have  escaped  my  pen.  You  are  my  enemy — 
the  son  of  a  man  who  dipped  his  hands  in  repub- 
lican blood  at  the  cowp  d'etat,  and  I  scorn  you  ; 
but  that  was  reason  the  more  why  I  should  not 
assail  you  with  paper  pellets.  It  was  an  error 
ou  my  })art — I  recognize  it." 

"But  do  you  admit  that  you  were  guilty  of 
a  gross  calumny  ? "  asked  Ixoland  sternly,  in 
French. 

"  I — I — admit  that  I  was  misinformed," 
stuttered    Grachard,   who   had  grown   very  red, 
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and  who,  to  do  him  justice,  yielded  rather  to 
a  hx)k  from  Claverley  than  to  the  Duke's  de- 
mands. He  had  never  supposed  that  his  article 
in  the  Gazette  des  Cafes  would  be  seen  by 
the  Duke  or  Claverley,  and  he  was  sincerely 
ashamed  at  appearing  (he  a  weighty  political 
controversialist,  as  he  thought  himself)  to  be  a 
retailer  of  country-town  scandals. 

"  I  will  publish  a  retractation  in  my  next 
letter,"  he  continued.  "Where  a  lady  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  dishonour  in  making  an 
apology." 

"  1  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  character 
of  your  legal  adviser,"  said  the  Duke  contemptu- 
ously to  Claverley,  speaking  again  in  Frencli. 
The  doctor  could  give  no  fluent  reply  in  the 
same  tongue  ;  he  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  went 
on  upbraiding  Grachanl. 

All  this  debating  considerably  astonished 
Miss  Hopkins,  who,  now  that  everybody  was 
"  going  on  "  at  her  Tim,  was,  womanlike,  disposed 
to  take  his  part. 

"  What  have  you  been  writing,  Tim  ? "  she 
asked,  sidling  up  to  him. 

But  Tim  snarled  like  a  hyena.  Ho  imagined 
the  moment  had  at  last  come  when  he,  in  his 
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turn,  might  take  liigli  ground ;  so,  catcliiug  np 
the  Journal  Ojfficiel,  he  was  about  to  demand 
why  the  Duke  had  dared  to  apply  for  his  pardon, 
Avhen,  aLas  !  Polly  Hopkins  checked  him.  She 
understood  French  imperfectly,  but  she  could 
read  her  Tim's  physiognomy  like  an  open 
book. 

"  Oh,  Tim  !  "  she  cried,  putting  her  hand  over 
his  mouth,  and  speaking  right  into  his  ear,  "  you 
can't  tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  wrote  your 
signature  ;  it  wouldn't  sound  nice. " 

"  Leave  me  alone,  girl ! "  shrieked  the  refugee, 
trying  to  shake  himself  free.  "  You  are  nothing 
to  me  from  this  day." 

"  Oh,  she  ain't,  ain't  she  ?  "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  hurrying  up  to  her  daughter's  rescue 
from  the  passage.  "  If  you  don't  act  fair  towards 
my  Polly,  M'soo,  there's  laws  to  make  you. 
AVe'll  go  to  the  courts  and  get  two  thousand 
pounds  damage  from  you  for  breach  of  promise, 
as  sure  as  my  husband's  in  heaven." 

"  Quelle  Jionte ! "  muttered  poor  Grachard, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  sick  at  heart.  Under  cover 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins'  sortie,  the  Duke  liad  quietly 
left  the  room,  taking  no  more  notice  of  his 
countryman.     Grachard    felt    crushed   and   dis- 
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graced.     He  could  only  make  a  menacing  gesture 
Ix'hind  his  departing  foe. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  at  the  next  revolution, 
\<>u — you  Aristocrats  and  Jesuits  ! — and  that 
may  be  sooner  than  you  expect." 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE    GENERAL   FORBIDS    THE    MARRIAGE. 

While  this  scone  was  being  enacted  at  M. 
Graoliard's  lodgings,  General  Corrington  was 
making  up  his  mind  that  Gertrude's  marriage 
could  not  take  place.  His  wife  was  against  him, 
but  he  listened  to  Hucks  Littlepoint,  whose 
opinions  were  like  coins  of  good  mintage  without 
any  alloy  of  sentiment,  and  he  blamed  himself 
for  not  having  made  proper  inquiries  about  the 
French  marriage  laws.  In  all  that  Hucks  said 
there  was  not  a  word  expressly  charging  th(^ 
Duke  with  uncandid  conduct,  but  his  tone  im- 
])]i('d  tliat  Frenchmen  want  watching  in  matri- 
monial affairs.  If  it  had  not  been  that  the  Duke 
had  made  such  a  generous  settlement,  Hucks 
would  have  said  more  ;  the  allusion  to  the  settle- 
ment was,  however,  the  argument  that  touched 
the  CJcneral  most. 
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"  If  anything  goes  wrong,  people  will  be  .sure 
to  say  that  we  thought  only  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,"  remarked  Hucks. 

"  Eo-ad,  thino-s  must  not  Sfo  wrono-  "  said  the 
( ieneral. 

"  I  am  sure  plenty  of  English  people  get 
married  without  the  consent  of  their  grand- 
mothers," sighed  J\Irs.  Corrington,  though  she 
knew  this  was  begging  the  question, 

"  Yes,  but  Eno-lish  orandmothers  cannot  oet 
a  marriage  annulled,"  rejoined  the  lawyer,  who 
had  an  aggravating  w^ay  of  sticking  to  the  main 
point  of  a  case. 

Mrs.  Corrington  could  only  think  poorly  of 
I  lucks,  wliilc  feeling  in  her  heart  that  her  position 
was  untenable.  If  it  had  been  simply  a  c|uestion 
i>f  postponing  the  marriage,  she  must  have  agreed 
at  once  that  postponement  was  desirable ;  but 
she  was  horribly  afraid  lest  the  Duke  might  take 
offence  at  thinking  that  his  word  was  not  Ite- 
licved,  and  what  a  miserable  thing  it  would  be  if 
the  match  were  broken  off !  IIow  all  the  g(»od 
fiiends  in  Lewbury  would  jeer  !  Those  Blacks 
and  Browns,  Greys  and  Greens,  kept  starting  u}) 
before  the  poor  lady's  vision  like  the  mocking 
crowds  who  chorus  "  Aha  !  "  in  operas. 
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Kate  Littlepoint  had  been  summoned  into 
council,  and  tlie  whole  matter  was  laid  j^efore 
her.  If  she  had  been  discussing  privately  with 
her  husband  she  would  certainly  have  said  that 
Eoland's  word  was  worth  more  than  all  legal 
safeguards ;  but  she  always  took  her  husband's 
part  when  others  were  present.  She  became 
very  grave  on  hearing  that  Gertrude  had  been 
on  the  point  of  contracting  a  marriage  wdiich 
mio'ht  be  no  marriage. 

"  But,  mamma,  I  am  sure  the  Duke  cannot 
wish  Gertrude  to  run  any  risks,"  she  said,  be- 
wildered. 

"  He  assures  us  there  are  no  risks,  dear.  He 
talked  of  appealing  to  Gertrude  herself;  but  of 
course  we  cannot  leave  the  responsibility  of  a  de- 
cision with  your  sister." 

"  I  should  be  glad  not  to  have  such  a  thing 
to  decide  for  myself,"  answered  Kate  in  her 
downright  way  ;  "  Ijut  it  does  seem  hard  that  he 
should  be  disappointed  of  his  marriage  just  when 
he  is  going  to  war." 

"  That's  what  I  say,  dear,  and  I  do  not  know 
liow  to  break  the  news  to  Gertrude.  If  Roland 
would  only  hear  reason  ;  but  Frenchmen  are  so 
impetuous." 
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"  He  is  SO  fond  of  Gertrude,  mamma  ;  you 
ean  see  it  in  every  word  he  speaks,  and  I  can 
understand  Low  bitter  it  will  be  to  him  to  go 
away  without  her  after  coming  on  purpose  to  be 
married.  But  then  this  trouble  is  one  of  his  own 
making,  and  he  is  bound  to  Ije  reasonable.  Wh\' 
didn't  he  tell  us  that  his  gTandmother  stood  in 
the  way,  and  why  did  he  not  treat  her  from  the 
first  as  an  irrational  person,  since  he  says  she  is 
in  her  dotage  ?  I  see  no  use  in  having  grand- 
mothers who  act  in  this  fashion." 

The  General  did  not  stop  to  join  in  this  dis- 
cussion, but  walked  out  of  the  room  and  out  of 
the  house  with  Hucks.  His  mind  was  gregarious, 
it  liked  to  herd  with  numbers.  In  all  the  great 
crises  of  his  life  General  Corrino^ton  souo-ht  the 
advice  of  people  whose  individual  opinions  he  did 
not  A;du(\  but  whose  collective  wisdom  he  set  as 
a  lump  in  liis  liead  and  by  it  weighed  his  actions. 
80  he  called  on  Mr.  Butterby,  the  banker,  on  Mr. 
Jentleigh,  and  even  on  ]\[r.  Quang,  and  all  these 
gt.^ntlemen  naturally  told  him  that  an  ill-tied 
marriage  knot  cannot  keep  two  young  people 
Well  joined.  They  marvelled  politely  that  he 
should  not  have  satisfied  himself  lone:  ao-o  as  to 
whether  his  future  son-in-law  was  free  to  dispose 
of  his  own  hand. 
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Then  Mr.  Qiiang  made  haste  to  go  off  to  the 
reading-room,  and  circulate  the  news  that  there 
was  a  hitch  as  to  Gertrude's  wedding.  Before 
evening  a  hundred  people  in  the  town  knew  that 
the  French  Duke  had  been  making  some  false 
representations.  Some  alleged  that  he  had  been 
detected  as  a  sham  Duke  ;  others  were  credibly 
informed  that  he  had  been  trying  to  commit 
bigamy. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Corrington  and  Kate  had 
told  Gertrude  that  her  lover  had  been  ordered 
to  join  his  regiment,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
the  marriage  could  be  solemnized  before  he 
started. 

At  first  Gertrude  thought  only  of  Roland's 
danger.  She  had  tried  to  accustom  herself  to 
the  prospect  of  his  being  called  to  war  ;  but  now 
that  the  call  had  arrived,  the  hope  of  a  short 
campaign  and  of  a  safe  return  abruptly  forsook 
lier.  Her  horizon  was  darkened,  and  a  chilled 
sensation  crept  over  her,  as  if  she  were  standing 
alone  in  a  plain  with  night  and  a  storm  coming 
on.  The  short,  sunny  day  of  love-making  was 
over,  and  rapidly  there  flashed  before  her  a  vision 
(iF  the  night's  horrors,  separation,  disaster,  and 
heaven  knows  what  besides. 
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"Oh,  mamma,  when  is  he  going?"  she  faltered, 
and  sank  on  to  a  sofa.  Outside,  in  the  garden, 
tlie  lovely  peace  of  an  English  home  was  pictured 
Ijy  flowers,  birds,  and  bee-hives.  Little  Malj  luul 
filled  a  basket  with  roses,  and  was  shading  her 
eyes  from  the  sun  that  glowed  in  a  blue  sky 
without  a  cloud.  What  a  contrast  this  to  the 
sifht  before  Gertrude's  mind  ! 

However,  she  looked  up,  renieniljering 
Ivoland's  promise  that  he  would  not  leave  Eng- 
1.1 11(1  without  her.  The  pallor  on  her  face  changed 
to  ablush,  as  it  struck  her  that  Roland's  departure 
would  only  hasten  her  wedding  day,  for  she  had 
Dot  vet  understood  that  the  wedding  was  to  be 
;i(ljourned.  When  she  did  understand  that  liei- 
]  larents  had  interposed  to  delay  a  marriage  which 
llolaiid  desired  should  take  place  at  once — to- 
morrow morning  —  darkness  encompassed  her 
indeed. 

"  Mamma,  please  explain.  What  has  hn}>- 
])('ned?"  she  asked,  with  a  little  sliiver  and  a 
W(jnderin£r  look. 

"Gertie  dear,  it  will  only  he  a  delay  of  a 
few  weeks,"  said  Kate,  with  sympathetic  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "You  will  remain  with  us  whilst  he 
is  away,  and  that  will  be  better  than  Iteiug  amoiig 
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strangers  in  France.  There  must  be  a  separation 
in  any  case,  you  know ;  but  Roland  will  soon  be 
back." 

"If  lie  should  be  killed?"  murmured  Gertrude. 

"Dear  child,  officers  don't  get  killed  like 
that,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Corrington,  stroking  Ger- 
trude's hand,  and  keeping  her  own  emotion 
valiantly  under  control.  "  Your  father  has  been 
in  action  more  often  than  I  can  recollect,  and  he 
always  says  that  it  is  not  more  dangerous  than 
fox-hunting,  or  crossing  the  streets  of  London." 

"  But  if  Roland  were  wounded  I  could  not  oo 
to  him,"  muttered  Gertrude  in  a  low,  despairing- 
tone,  almost  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  herself. 
Up  to  that  moment  she  had  remained  in  seeming- 
apathy,  but  all  at  once  she  roused  herself,  and 
turning-  a  brave  glance  on  her  mother,  said — 

"  Mamma,  if  Eoland  asks  me  to  go  with  him 
I  shall  go." 

Kate  could  have  huo^o-ed  her  for  that,  it 
seemed  so  spirited.  Anything  appeared  better 
to  Kate  than  moping  ;  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Cor- 
rinixton  herself  imairined  for  an  instant  that  it 

o  o 

would  be  well  if  Gertrude  could  be  left  to  take 
her  fate  into  her  own  hands.  Nevertheless,  she 
had  to  give  a  reproving  answer — 
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"  Rolaud  will  not  ask  you  to  take  a  false  step, 
dear  ;  lie  will  be  reasonable.  He  cannot  make 
you  his  lawful  wife  without  a  number  of  for- 
malities, which  he  has  not  time  to  accomplish 
l)efore  going  away.     That  is  all  the  trouble." 

"  But  if  he  says  all  those  formalities  are 
unnecessary,  I  believe  him,"  rejoined  Gertrude. 

"  We  all  believe  that  he  thinks  himself  right, 
dear,  but  he  may  be  mistaken,"  submitted  Mrs. 
CorrinQ-ton. 

"  Papa  and  Ilucks  may  be  mistaken,"  was 
Gertrude's  answer. 

Her  mother  had  never  known  her  so  firm ;  but 
there  are  occasions  when  the  girl  is  transformed 
instantly  into  a  woman,  just  as  the  hot,  soft  iron 
l)ecomes  steel.  There  was  somethino-  alarmins^  in 
Gertrude's  resistance,  but  a  momi'ut's  refieetiou 
sliowed  Mrs.  Corrington  that,  under  the  Due 
(fxA-lma's  circumstances,  her  daughter  could  not 
make  a  runaway  or  clandestine  marriage  ;  accord- 
iu_o-ly  she  laid  herself  out,  with  Kate's  assistance, 
merely  to  soothe  Gertrude,  and  make  her  look  at 
the  brio-ht  side  of  thino-s.  How  dilferent  her 
task  Would  have  ])een  if  she  had  been  obliged 
to  persuade  Gertrude  to  give  up  her  match 
altogether.     She  could  not  help  thinking  of  this, 
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feeling  deeply  thankful  that  it  still  behoved  her 
to  encourage  and  not  to  quench  Gertrude's  love 
for  a  man  worthy  of  being  loved. 

But  by-and-by,  when  the  General  came  home, 
primed  with  the  wisdom  of  Messrs.  Butterby  and 
Quang,  Mrs.  Corrington  had  to  recommence  her 
aro-uments.  She  told  her  husband  how  deter- 
mined  Gertrude  was  to  take  her  lover's  part  in 
whatever  the  latter  miglit  propose,  and  this 
induced  her  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  as  a  happy  thought, 
for  settling  matters  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 

"  Why  should  not  Roland  he  married  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  leave  his  bride  at  the 
church  door  ?  Gertrude  would  remain  with  her 
family  during  the  war,  and  if  Roland  returned 
safe  and  well,  he  could  then  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  his  grandmother  from 
annulling  his  marriage  ;  but  if  he  died,  Gertrude 
would  at  least  have  some  compensation  for  her 
l)ereavement,  since  she  would  be  Duchess  of  Alma, 
and  have  her  jointure  of  £20,000.  That  jointure 
could  not  be  taken  from  her,  as  the  money  was 
already  lodged  in  an  English  bank,  to  be  paid 
over  to  her  trustee  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
and  that  trustee  was  the  General  himself 
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To  all  those  plans  the  General  hearkened 
as  a  wild  boar  to  a  tune  on  the  flute.  H(! 
•grunted,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
rejected  everything  iiuthoritatively.  Had  he  not 
consulted  Mr.  lUitterby,  Mr.  Jentleigh,  and  Mr. 
(,)uang,  and  had  not  these  weathercocks  shown 
him  how  the  wind  of  public  opinion  blew? 
( i  eneral  Corrington  w^as  one  of  those  men  wdiose 
intercourse  with  their  wives,  though  affectionate, 
<-onsists  largely  of  grumbles  and  growls.  He 
seldom  condescended  to  give  a  reason  in  persuasive 
language.  "Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  "  Tomfoolery ! " 
"Upon  my  soul,  you  must  be  mad,  Eliza  !"  were 
the  things  he  habitually  said  ;  and  this  is  what  he 
said  now. 

But  he  was  not  a  meddh-r  or  a  poseur.  It 
never  entered  his  head  that  he  should  issue 
any  orders  to  Gertrude,  or  prohibit  her  from 
having  another  private  interview  with  the  Duke, 
or  dictate  to  the  Duke  himself  what  Ik^  must 
oi-  must  not  say  at  such  an  interview.  In  all 
difliculties  that  arise  between  EnMish  oeutlemen 
a  great  deal  is  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides, 
;inil  all  those  declamations  and  categorical  inter- 
dicts which  s] trine-  out  of  misunderstandings 
betwixt  foreigners  are  a\oid(.'d. 

\n|..    U.  2-i 
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When  Koland  returned  to  Kingshouse,  about 
an  hour  before  dinner  (having,  since  his  scene 
with  M.  Grachard,  driven  to  Brightport  to  buy 
a  licence),  he  anticipated  tliat  lie  was  going  to 
have  another  explanatory  scene  with  the  elders 
of  the  Corrington  family  ;  but  there  was  no 
scene.  The  General  had  withdrawn  into  his 
study,  Mrs.  Corrington  and  her  two  younger 
daughters  were  in  the  garden  chatting  with  some 
visitors,  and  the  Duke,  after  being  cordially  re- 
ceived, was  allowed  to  roam  unhindered  into  the 
drawino'-room,  where  Gertrude  sat  alone. 

She  greeted  him  with  gentle  blushing  self- 
possession.  There  was  a  little  sadness  in  her 
eyes,  but  none  in  her  manner,  as  she  surrendered 
herself  to  his  kiss.  She  had  put  her  whole  trust 
in  him  ;   what  was  there  to  make  her  afraid  ? 

"  You  have  heard  that  war  has  been  declared, 
and  that  1  have  been  ordered  home,  my  little 
Jittle  one?"  he  began,  rather  excitedly. 

Her  liaiid  ti-embled  in  ]iis,  and  her  look  was 
i'ldl  of  sympatliy.  1'he  question  needed  no 
aiiswei'. 

"  And  when  1  am  on  the  ])attle-field,  my 
•  larling,  how  will  it  be  with  me?"  continued 
Holaiid.      •■  Shall    I    have  left  a  wife  at   home  to 
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welcome  me  back  victorious,  to  come  and  tend 
me  if  I  am  wounded,  or  to  mourn  me  if  I  fall  f 
^'()U  lutve  been  told  that  there  are  obstacles  to 
our  wedding."  (Gertrude  n(jdded.)  "But  can  I 
bear  to  go  away  unmarried  ?  It  may  be  that 
I  am  oidy  asking  you  to  become  my  widow,  but, 
/non  Dieu,  I  am  selfish  enougli  to  desire  that,  if 
I  die,  you  should  have  the  right  to  wear  mourn- 
in  "■  for  me,  to  preserve  my  memory,  and  bear  mv 
name.  Who  will  keep  my  grave,  and  put  Mowers 
on  it,  if  I  have  no  wife  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  your  wife,  Roland,"  replied 
Gertrude,  firmly,  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 
"  Oh  yes,  Roland  dear,  do  not  let  us  ])e 
parted." 

"  All,  thank  God  !  but  it  must  be  to-morrow, 
my  (hirling,"  cried  Roland,  eagerly.  "  See,  1 
have  bouglit  a  licence  to-day.  But  listen  to  ni«\ 
I  will  not  taki'  you  from  your  home.  I  will 
marry  }ou  in  youi-  own  cliuivh,  ;iiid  tlu-u  1  will 
go.  You  will  come  with  me  to  the  station,  youi- 
arm  in  miur,  you  will  be  my  wife  before  all  men, 
l)Ut  it  will  be  better  that  you  should  remain  witli 
your  family  until  1  can  come  back  and  take  you 
to  my  own  land.  You  would  be  too  sad  tlicic 
alone  whilst  1  was  absent.     And  your  marriage 
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must  not  bring  you  grief,  my  darling ;  it  must 
give  you  happiness  and  peace  as  it  will  to  me." 

Thus  Roland  had  formed  the  same  project  as 
Mrs.  Corrington. 

All  the  prudent  people  of  his  acquaintance 
might  have  told  him  that  it  would  be  kinder  to 
Gertrude  if  he  left  her  free  until  his  return.  But 
he  did  not  think  so.  He  loved  and  was  loved  : 
if  he  had  been  goino;  to  certain  death  he  would 
still  have  asked  Gertrude  to  take  from  him,  as 
his  parting  gift,  the  sweet,  sacred  title  of  wife. 
They  would  be  joined  for  ever  even  though  they 
parted  at  the  church  door,  and  that  was  what  he 
wanted. 

He  had  relied  on  Gertrude's  acquiescence,  but 
there  were  some  wild  ideas  in  his  mind  that  he 
might  have  to  marry  her  in  a  clandestine  fashion 
— persuading  her  to  slip  out  of  the  house  early 
in  the  morning  and  meet  him  at  church.  He 
liad  heard  that  English  girls  did  this  kind  of 
thing  without  much  scruple  when  their  parents 
were  obdurate  ;  and  after  what  had  passed  in  the 
Diornincr  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  General 
\\(juld  remain  obdurate.  It  was  with  some 
surprise  that  he  saw  with  what  tranquil  dignity 
Gertrude  spoke   of  acting  against   her   father's 
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advice ;  slio  expressed  no  fear  of  his  resentment, 
tor  tlioro  was  no  rebelliousness  in  her  purpose. 
Dutifully,  iiiidcfiantly  she  meant  to  claim  the 
jtiivilege  whicli  belongs  to  every  English  girl  of 
age,  of  marrying  whom  she  pleased,  and  of  taking 
all  risks  to  herself. 

"We  will  spi-ak  to  papa  and  mamma  about 
this  aftei-  ditiiicr,"  she  said;  and  even  to  one 
who  knew  the  English  so  well  as  Eoland  did. 
Gertrude's  fearless  candour  and  absolute  faith  in 
the  justice  of  her  parents  seemed  novel  and 
admirable. 

Dinner  was  announced  whil(^  the  two  were 
t(^gether.  Eoland  gave  liis  arm  to  Mrs,  Corring- 
ton,  but  liad  Gertrude  on  one  side  of  him  at 
table.  The  General  played  the  host  as  if  nothing 
disagreeal)le  had  occurred,  chatting  profession- 
ally about  the  war — or  rather,  keeping  up  a 
monologue  on  that  to])ie  as  he  carved. 

"I  suppose  youi-  outfit  is  ready?''  he 
said  ;  "  and  with  stables  like  yours  you  will  Ikiac 
no  trouble  about  chargers.  Two  bays  are  they  ?  " 
(Roland  h[id  said  nothing  about  bays.)  "I  expect, 
though,  that  you'll  have  to  get  others  now  that 
you're  to  wear  breastplate  and  helmet — Dick, 
some  fish  ? " 
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"  I  forget  how  many  Inindredweiglit  a  life- 
guardsman's  charger  carries,"  said  Dick.  "  There 
was  Hugh  Hill  of  the  Blues  ;  he  was  six  foot  five, 
and  weighed  eighteen  stone,  so  they  got  up  a 
joke  about  an  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
^ention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  being  on  the 
watch,  and  ready  to  collar  him  the  first  time  he 
rode  out." 

"  We  have  an  officer  in  our  Carabineers — 
Colonel  Dupressoir,  who  is  like  the  Porthos  of 
Dumas's  novels,"  observed  Roland.  "  His  name* 
suits  him  so  well  that  we  say  he  must  have  had 
a  broken-down  horse  for  his  sponsor.  We  nick- 
name him  '  Gog,'  though,  because,  when  he  came 
over  to  England  in  the  Emperor's  suite  some 
years  ago,  and  went  to  the  Guildhall,  a  little 
London  street-boy  asked  him  where  Magog  was." 

"Will  your  breastplate  be  bullet-proof?" 
asked  Bertha,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"After  a  fashion,"  laughed  Roland,  "so  long 

as   no   bullets  touch   it.      You  know  what    the 

Duke  of  Wellington  did  when  a  countryman  of 

mine  brought  him  a  shirt  of  mail  which  he  said 

*  Pressoir,  the  stone  press  in  which  grapes  are  crushed. 
Colonel  Dupret^soir  was  the  Goliath  of  the  French  army. 
He  became  a  general  during  the  war ;  was  in  Bazaine's 
army  at  Metz,  and  died  in  1877. 
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could  l)e  Wdiii  iiiidcr  tlic  roat,  and  was  proof 
against  dagger  and  bullet  :  '  Put  it  on,'  said  the 
Duke,  'and  stand  in  the  corner  there.'  But 
when  the  inventor  saw  the  Duke  open  his  pistol- 
liox  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  I  dare  say  he  is 
iiiuning  still." 

"It's  a  great  point  to  be  campaigning  in  a 
good  climate,"  continued  the  General,  who  only 
stopped  speaking  when  he  ate.  "  I'd  rather  have 
to  meet  a  few  thousands  more  of  the  enemy  than 
armies  of  mosquitoes  and  fleas." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  exclaimed  Bertha. 

"You  are  (piite  right,  General,"  said  Ritlniid. 
"  But  against  enemies  like  those,  war  is  not  very 
n>ni;intic,  is  it,  Bertha?  In  Germany  we  shall 
only  have  to  reckon  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  here 
I  must  tell  you  another  story  about  Victory  and 
Slaughter,  having  once  made  a  compact  before  a 
war,  as  to  the  numlter  of  men  who  should  be 
killed.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  Victory 
reproached  her  dismal  sister  for  having  taken 
more  men  than  had  l)een  agreed  upon.  '  I  did 
not  take  them,' said  Slaughter;  'it  was  Fever 
who  carried  off  the  surplus.'" 

"  How  dreadful ! "  said  Bertha,  with  a  well- 
imitated  shudder. 
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"  Ague  is  sucli  a  shocking  thing,  I've  heard," 
remarked  Mrs.  Corrington,  who  did  not  seize  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  the  Duke  that  her 
father  had  been  an  army  surgeon,  and  that  she 
knew  a  great  deal  about  ambuhances. 

"  I've  heard  that  it  requires  a  man's  own 
weight  in  lead  to  kill  him  in  action,"  interposed 
Dick. 

"  Yes,  it  does,  Dick,"  said  Roland,  turning 
with  a  reassuring  smile  to  Gertrude,  for  whom  all 
this  talk  had  a  too  painful  interest.  "  Napoleon 
used  to  say,  '  The  lead  currency  is  mostly  made 
up  of  bad  pieces.'  As  to  ague,  my  poor  father 
fell  ill  of  it  in  the  Crimea  at  the  same  time  as 
his  servant,  and  shall  I  tell  you  how  he  was 
cured  ?  Wliy,  his  servant  having  got  well,  m}- 
father  said  to  the  surgeon,  '  Wliat  doses  have 
N'ou  been  givins^  me  ? '  '  Such  and  such  doses.' 
said  the  doctor.  '  Ah,  and  so  you  expect  a 
general  to  recover  on  the  same  doses  which  you 
administer  to  a  private  soldier,'  exclaimed  my 
fatlier.  '  Here,  give  me  the  bottle,'  and  count- 
ing off  on  his  fingers  the  grades  that  separated 
liim  from  his  servant — corporal,  serjeant,  sub- 
lieutenant, lieutenant,  captain,  and  so  on,  he 
poured  himself  out  a  full  tumbler  of  medicine, 
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and  drank  it.  Tlic  next  day  lio  was  well. 
Aha  !      Tliat  is  a  fact." 

To  hear  how  tliey  all  laughed  (the  story  had 
Iteeu  spoken  so  distinctly  for  the  General's  ear, 
that  even  he  heard  it)  nobody  would  have 
thought  there  were  so  many  troubled  hearts 
round  the  table.  After  this,  Genej-al  ('•>rrino-ti»n 
hiunched  into  strategy,  winning  pitched  battles 
and  taking  Prussian  cities  without  opposition  ; 
while  ^Irs,  Corrington  was  in  motherly  anxiety 
alj(jut  Koland's  outfits,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  she  could  possil)ly  do  anything  that 
would  be  of  service.  "  Those  military  outfitters 
never  do  things  properly — I  do  hope  your  sister 
will  look  over  your  valises  before  you  start,"  she 
said. 

When  dinner  was  ovei'.  tlie  (leneral,  Kulaiid, 
and  Dick  remained  alone  in  the  dining-room  for 
a  short  time,  the  General  smoking  a  cigar  and 
-ipping  port.  (As  he  never  gave  much  for  his 
wines  and  was  easily  allured  by  the  advertise- 
ments of  cheap  dealers,  iJick  used  to  say,  "The 
guv'nor  always  sticks  to  those  genuine  EiKjIish 
wines,  port  and  sherry.")  The  conversalioii 
lietween  the  three  did  not  touch  U})on  private 
affairs;  but   presently  Dick   retired,  and   imme- 
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diately  afterwards  Mrs.  Corrington  and  Gertrude 
came  in. 

Gertrude  had  told  lier  mother  of  what 
Roland  had  arranged,  and  of  her  own  resolve  to 
he  guided  by  him.  It  was  now  Mrs.  Corrington's 
mission,  by  a  last  appeal,  to  win  over  the  General. 
She  was  agitated,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the 
])laii  which  she  had  advocated  a  few  hours  before 
was  right  or  wrong,  but  feeling  that  the  joint 
Avill  of    her  dauo-liter   and  of    Roland  was  not 

O 

to  be  controlled.  The  scene  derived  a  certain 
solemnity  from  Mrs.  Corrington  being  obliged 
to  speak  to  her  husband  in  a  slow,  distinct  tone, 
so  that  he  might  catch  every  word  she  said. 
Roland  had  risen,  and  stood  before  Gertrude, 
holding  her  hand. 

The  General  took  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
looking  gravely  at  Roland,  said,  "  You  cannot 
expect  me  to  approve  this  scheme.  Alma.  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  my  daughter,  but  for 
the  present  you  cannot  marry  her." 

"  You  hear  what  your  father  says,  dear  ? "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Corrington,  in  a  lamentable  voice. 

"  Papa  dear,  I  have  given  my  promise,"  said 
(}ertrude,  advancing  towards  her  father  and  put- 
tino-  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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"  Speak  loiulfi'.  my  dear.  What  did  yoii 
snv,  l)uke  { "  asked  the  General,  makiug  a  horn 
of  his  hand,  for  he  thought  Rohmd  had  spoken. 

"  I  entreat  you  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  liappiness,  sir,"  pk^aded  Roland,  very  respect- 
fully ;  and  Gertrude  adding  some  words  of  her 
own,  tlic  (icncral  understood  that  he  was  to  l)e 
<lisobeyed. 

"  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,  Gertrude," 
he  observed,  sharply.  "And  since  you,  Alma, 
have  sho^^^l  so  much  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  your  grandmother,  I  should  have  expected 
you  to  have  known  better  than  to  set  my  girl 
against  me." 

"  Papa,  don't  be  angry  with  us.  Think, 
hf  is  going  away  to  war,"  implored  Gertrud(\ 
«-hisj)ing  her  hands. 

"  I  can  give  no  consent  to  this,"  repeated  the 
(lencnd,  standing  u}».  '"I  wouhl  ratlier  licar  no 
more  on  the  subject.  If  you  choose  to  disobey 
mr,  (iertrude,  you  are  of  age,  and  can  do  so, 
tliat  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

lie  did  say  no  more,  but  waved  his  hand  to 
signify  that  further  talk  was  useless,  and  walked 
out  of  tli<'  room.  Mrs.  Gorrington  heard  him 
shut   the  door  of  his  study.     ''  Oh,  Gertie  dear, 
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how  pained  your  father  must  be  ! "  cried  the  poor 
hidy ;  and  upon  this  Gertrude  threw  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms.  She  knew  that  her  mother 
would  have  to  bear  all  the  disagreeables  of  this 
affair. 

"Please,  mamma,  you  must  ask  him  to  for- 
give me,"  sobbed  Gertrude. 

"  Dear  child,  let  us  wait  another  day ;  per- 
haps your  father  will  alter  his  mind  to-morrow," 
faltered  Mrs.  Corrington,  who  was  almost  over- 
come. 

There  was  no  waiting,  however.  The  question 
had  been  amply  discussed,  and  Roland  possessed 
the  soldierly  quality  of  knowing  when  negotia- 
tions must  cease  and  action  begin.  He  and 
Gertrude  were  convinced  that  they  were  acting 
for  the  best.  After  a  trying  scene  Mrs.  Cor- 
rington retired,  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to 
]>articipate  in  any  scheme  repugnant  to  her  hus- 
]»and's  wishes ;  and  yet  how  could  she  help 
rejoicing  that  the  Duke  was  so  firrn.  1  He  was 
not  going  to  take  Gertrude  away ;  his  proposals 
were  most  chivalrous,  his  attitude  towards  the 
General  had  been  full  of  deference.  It  was  not 
in  a  mother's  nature  to  desire  that  he  should 
waver.     If  he  had  been  some  Lieutenant  Jones 
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Avitli  ji  hill  at  his  tailor's,  that  would  have  been 
very  difFei-ent.  But  he  was  uot  a  Lieutenant 
.li>nes.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  going  to  giw 
(jlertrude  high  rank  and  wealth  ;  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
rington,  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  was  already 
musing  how  she  could  prevail  on  her  husband 
to  go  with  Gertrude  to  church  on  the  morrow, 
or  at  least  to  allow  her  to  oo.  If  the  marriaoe 
was  to  take  place,  why  should  the  General  be 
tlie  first  to  publish  to  the  world  that  he  dis- 
approved it  ? 

Woidd  not  this  be  too  cruel  to  Gertrude  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VISITOES    FEOM    FEANCE. 

The  General  had  already  done  Gertrude  harm  hy 
asking  advice  right  and  left  in  his  perplexity. 
The  man  who  ofters  his  private  affairs  to 
l)ublic  comment  is  like  one  who  opens  the  doors 
and  windows  of  his  house  to  the  four  winds. 

Lewbury  was  going  to  bed  with  the  idea  that 
the  grand  match  had  failed.  Laurence  Claverley 
flattered  himself  that  Gertrude's  marriage  must 
certainly  be  put  off,  and  this  was  to  him  a  cause 
for  unspeakable  triumph  and  hope.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  ])ehaved  very  well  in 
communicatino-  to  Mrs.  Nethersole  the  informa- 

CD 

turn  which  he  had  received  from  Grachard  about 
the  French  marriage  laws  ;  and  though  there  was 
a  meanish  look  about  the  proceeding,  coming 
from  him — the  rival — no1)()dy  on  reflection  could 
have   pronounced  it  mean.      Supposing  that  he 
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had  held  his  tongue,  and  that  after  Gertrude  had 
been  deluded  into  a  bogus  marriage,  it  had  been 
discovered  that  he,  Claverley,  had  been  aware 
all  the  while  that  she  w\as  being  deceived, 
would  it  not  have  been  said  that  he  had  kept 
silent  from  vindictiveness  ?  " 

There  is  such  a  mistrust  of  foreigners  in 
England,  that  only  those  kind-hearted  people 
who  like  to  think  the  best  of  others,  and  who  are 
always  sorry  to  see  a  love-marriage  hindered — 
only  these  refrained  from  jum})ing  at  once  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  Claverley  had  been  exposing 
an  adventurer.  But  even  these  admitted  that 
C/laverley  had  no  option  save  to  caution  General 
Cbrrington  about  wdiat  he  had  heard  ;  and  that 
in  using  a  pious,  prudent  matron  like  Mrs. 
Nethersole  for  his  intermediary,  he  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  most  proper  way. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  all  this  Claverley  was  not  quite  proud  of 
himself.  He  had  acutely  felt  the  sting  of  the 
Duke's  contempt  in  the  scene  at  Mrs.  Hopldns'. 
He  had  perceived  that  the  Duke  was  truly  a 
gentleman.  Adventurers  baulked  in  some  ne- 
farious scheme  do  not  carry  their  heads  as 
Koland  d'Alma   did.  when  he  taunted  Grachard 
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and  exacted  an  apology  from  liim.  Besides, 
what  scheme  could  a  man  like  the  Duke  propose 
to  himself  by  betraying  the  trust  of  an  honour- 
able family  "^  There  was  no  question  about 
his  rank,  his  military  antecedents,  his  wealth, 
nor  about  the  money  which  he  had  settled 
upon  Gertrude.  How,  then,  could  anybody, 
not  hopelessly  prejudiced,  imagine  that  the 
Duke  would  disgrace  himself  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  mock-niarria2:e  ? 

Claverley  brooded  upon  these  things  after  the 
Duke  had  retired,  and  while  Grachard,  Polly,  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  continued  their  jangling  dispute. 
The  Duke  might  be  killed  in  action,  or  during 
the  campaign  his  fancy  for  Gertrude  might  pass  ; 
or  h(?rs  for  him — if  it  were  ]jut  a  fancy — might 
vanish.  At  all  events,  while  the  Duke  was  away, 
he,  Claverley,  would  have  a  clear  field  to  begin 
his  courtship  afresh,  and  he  would  have  chance 
on  his  side. 

That  is  what  he  thought  wdtli  the  knitted 
l)rows  that  spoke  of  a  passion  which  was  strong, 
and  a  contraction  of  the  lips — that  faint  grin 
which  the  French  call  rire  jaune — which  came 
from  a  memory  of  the  humiliations  he  had 
suffered   through   the    man  whom   he    had   now 
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suddenly  disabled,  as  lie  believed,  by  a  blow  just 
on  the  line  of  the  belt — if  not  below  it. 

He  was  drawn  from  his  brown  study  by  the 
noise  which  Grachard  made,  yelling  at  the  two 
women  as  loud  as  he  could.  "  Silence,  every- 
l;)ody.  Now  listen,  Mademoiselle  Hopkins  ;  I 
will  many  you,  but  on  one  condition — instantly 
you  take  this  letter  to  the  post." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  mother,  do  be  quiet  !  " 
entreated  Polly  of  her  parent,  whose  tongue, 
like  Lancelot's  blade,  was  not  easily  sheathed. 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  know  what's  in  the  letter," 
declared  Mrs.  Hopkins.  "  I  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  him  as  he  was  writing  it." 

Grachard  had  just  dashed  off  the  letter. 
The  ink  of  it  was  still  wet.  He  waved  the  paper 
furiously  under  Mrs.  Hopkins'  eyes.  "  There, 
madame,  take  and  read." 

"  "Why,  bless  the  man,  it's  in  French  ;  I  can 
see  it's  a  lot  of  nonsense,  that's  all,  else  it 
wouldn't  be  writ  so  fast." 

"  Nonsense  !  ah,  you  call  it  nonsense,  Madame 
Hopkins,  that  your  daughter's  husband  should 
be  jealous  of  his  honour."  Shouting  w^hich, 
Grachard  thumped  his  chest  with  both  fists,  and 
wagged  his  nose  close  to  that  of  his  petrified 
VOL.  II.  25 
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landlady.  "  Dr.  Clave liey  here  will  translate 
you  my  letter.  But  first,  my  friend  "  (and  he 
turned  towards  the  doctor),  "  have  you  forgiven 
me  for  what  I  put  in  that  newspaper  ? " 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  answered 
Claverley,  remembering  that  Grachard  had 
rendered  him  so  important  a  service  in  delaying 
Gertrude's  marrias-e  that  he  could  not  bear  him 
any  grudge, 

"  Well,  then,  read  and  give  me  your  opinion  ; 
at  least,  give  me  your  approval.  I  want  no 
criticisms." 

The  letter  which  Claverley  translated  was 
addressed  to  "  Monsieur  Louis  Bonaparte,"  and 
ran  thus  : — 

"  Sir,. 

"  A  person  using  my  name  has  applied 
to  you  for  a  pardon.  You  must  know  that  I 
have  none  to  ask.  For  having  tried  to  dethrone 
you  I  have  been  exiled,  but  not  made  guilty. 
My  name  is  Htu-modious,  and  for  crimes  like 
mine,  patriots  claim  public  honours  from  a  freed 
nation.  The  doors  of  the  Capitol  will  some  day 
be  opened  to  receive  me.  I  will  return  to  France 
when  you  shall  liave  left  it. 

"  TiMox  Grachard." 
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*'  Tlie  letter  is  explicit  enough,"  said  Claverlej  ; 
perhaps  the  allusion  to  Harmoclius " 

"  AVill  you  that  I  say  Brutus,  then,  William 
Tell,  Guido  Fawkcs  ?     It  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

"  No,  anything  for  peace's  sake,"  interposed 
Polly.  "  The  letter  will  do  very  well,  Tim  ;  give 
it  me  and  I  will  post  it." 

"  Nobody  shall  post  it  except  myself,"  shouted 
Grachard,  putting  the  missive  into  an  envelope. 
"  Mees  Hopkins,  do  you  think  that  I  do  not 
know  your  tricks  ?  There  is  no  more  trust 
))etween  us." 

"  That's  a  foolish  thing  to  say,  Tim,  if  we're 
to  live  together  for  better  or  worse,"  replied  the 
girl,  sensibly.  "  I  thought  you  said  just  now 
that  you  wanted  me  to  post  it." 

"  AVliy,  he  said  he  wouldn't  marry  you  unless 
you  did,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hopkins.  "  Bless  the 
gaby  !  his  head  must  have  been  screwed  on  by 
some  'prentice  when  there  was  a  press  of  work, 
about  Christmas- time." 

"  Madame  Hopkins,  there  is  the  door," 
ejaculated  Grachard,  not  for  the  first  time. 
'"'  And  you,  Polly,  put  on  your  bonnet.  If  I  said 
you  should  post  it,  you  shall,  but  I  will  go  with 
vou." 
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It  was  not  fated,  however,  that  the  letter 
nhoukl  be  j)osted  just  yet.  Grachard  had  plunged 
downstairs,  preceding  Polly,  and  altogether  for- 
getting Claverley,  who  lingered  behind  and  said 
a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  warning  her  not 
to  irritate  her  future  son-in-law.  He  was  still 
speaking  when  there  was  an  explosion  of  voices 
downstairs — a  chorus  of  Ah !  dicible !  Sacre- 
hleu !  Scqwisti !  after  which  Grachard  returned 
quickly  upstairs  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
followed  by  two  other  Frenchmen,  in  coats 
with  fur  collars  (though  it  was  July),  and  cloth 
travelling  caps.  Both  these  Frenchmen  carried 
bags,  smelt  of  pipes,  and  looked  the  worse  for 
sea -sickness. 

The  following  unexpected  scene  was  then 
enacted  before  the  eyes  of  Claverley,  Polly,  and 
her  mother. 

Both  travellers  set  their  bags  on  tlie  ta1)le, 
bared  their  heads  (which  had  little  hair  on  them), 
and  for  a  moment  stared  in  silence  at  Grachard. 
One  of  the  pair  was  a  close-croj)ped  fat  little 
fellow,  with  a  short  beard  black  as  crow's  wing, 
and  rather  jolly  eyes.  The  olhci-  was  tall,  gaunt, 
grey,  with  lantern-jaws,  spectacles,  and  shirt  collars 
of  tlie  kind  which  were  fashionable  about  1848. 
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"  Voijons,  Graehard,  peut-on  te  serrer  la 
mnin  J "  asked  the  fat  little  man,  extending 
l)(»tli  hands  half  open,  and  cocking  his  head 
(lul)ioiisly. 

"  Tell  us  that  you've  not  turned  traitor 
ao-ainst  the  good  cause,"  said  the  taller  man, 
spreading  out  a  pair  of  much  longer  arms,  and 
speaking  in  a  deep,  husky  bass. 

Graehard  burst  into  tears — tears  so  genuine 
that  Polly  flew  to  his  side  ;  Init  he  thrust  her 
away.  "  Ah,  my  friends,  Katabouille,  Compernot, 
I  knew  tliese  doultts  would  arise,  but  you  are 
|ust  in  time  to  see  this  letter  which  1  was  going 
to  send.  All  this  has  not  been  my  fault !  Here 
is  my  friend,  the  Doctor  Claverley,  who  knows 
the  whole  matter,  and  will  assure  you  of  my 
innocence." 

The  letter  to  Monsieur  Bonaparte Was  opened, 
:ni<l  read  by  the  two  travellers  standing  together. 

"  Graehard,  embrace  me,"  cried  the  fat  little 
man,  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart, 
and  Graehard  was  forthwith  locked  in  the  arms 
of  Ratal louillt'. 

"Friend,  I '  give  you  back  my  esteem," 
croaked  Compernot ;  and  again  Graehard  went 
tlu'cuu-h  th(.'  process  of  hugging  and  osculation. 
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"  Well,  I  never !  "  exclaimed  ]Mrs.  Hopkins. 
''  Three    bis;    bubbies    kissino^    and    slobberino;. 

o  o  o 

What  in  mercy's  name  does  it  mean  ?  " 

It  meant  this.  Many  of  Grachard's  friends, 
reading  in  the  Officiel  that  he  had  sued  for 
pardon,  had  been  seized  with  astonishment  and 
alarm.  Grachard  had  always  been  considered  a 
safe  man,  and  secrets  concerning  the  objects  and 
resources  of  the  Republican  party  in  France  had 
often  been  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Important 
documents,  which  could  not  prudently  be  har- 
boured in  a  country  wh(H"e  persons  are  liable  to 
domiciliary  visits  from  the  police,  had  also  from 
time  to  time  been  remitted  to  him  for  custody. 
It  was  most  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Repub- 
licans sliould  ascertain  whether  Grachard  ]iad 
really  turned  traitor,  and  sold  all  their  secrets  to 
the  Government.  It  was  held  that  a  man  so 
thorough  as  he  was  not  likely  to  have  done 
things  by  halves  ;  so  that  if  he  had  abased  him- 
self to  ask  a  pardon  of  the  Emperor,  it  was 
probable  he  had  done  much  more.  Accordiiiglv', 
two  of  the  most  knowing  of  the  party  had 
started  for  England  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Rataboudh^  was  a  newspaper  editor,  Com- 
pernot    a     nieml)er    of    tlie    Legislative    Body. 
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Scrviii2[  the  same  cause,  thcv  ditiored  much  iu 
opinions  and  objects,  but  resembled  each  other 
Hke  brothers  in  this,  that  neither  of  thciu  wanted 
to  suffer  for  his  Republicanism.  To  die  for  one's 
country  may  have  seemed  a  good  thing  in  tin.' 
time  of  Codrus  ;  but  to  live  for  one's  country, 
and  upon  it,  is  an  improvement  on  tliat  old  id(^a. 
Katabouille  had  found  that,  under  an  easy- 
going despot.  Republicanism  pays.  It  would 
not  have  i)ayed  him,  of  course,  to  get  guillotined 
(»r  transported  to  Cayenne.  He  had  once  nearly 
brought  himself  to  the  scaffold  l>y  getting  acci- 
dentally mixed  up  in  a  bombshell  plot  ;  and  tlie 
mere  thought  of  Dr.  (luillotin's  apparatus  had 
ever  since  been  enough  to  give  him  a  fresh 
sensation  on  tlie  nape  of  the  neck.  But  he  had 
once  undersjone  a  sentence  of  a  few  weeks' 
imprisonment  for  seditious  writing,  and  liked 
it  ;  for  there  had  been  a  public  subscription  to 
give  him  a  testimonial,  and  he  had  come  out  of 
j>rison  a  ])opular  man,  and  with  a  large  increase 
of  circulation  to  liis  newspa]iei'.  He  was  read\' 
for  any  moderate  amount  of  m.iityrdoni.  as  jxt 
this  sample.  A  well-warmed  room  at  the  prison 
of  Ste.  Pelagic,  with  congenial  fellow-captives  and 
luncheons  ofi'  champagne  audjHdcdefoic  gnis  sent 
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in  by  sympntliizers  from  outside,  had  no  terrors 
for  him.  Tlie  Correctional  Court  had  saved  him 
from  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce — imprisonment 
from  Ijankruptcy.  In  the  Re})ublican  army  he 
now  served  as  bandsman,  playing  the  big  drum  ; 
and  he  was  content  with  this  position.  He  did 
not  really  want  the  Empire  to  fall,  except  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  he  was  of  jocular  humour. 
No  change  of  government  could  have  made  him 
more  than  he  was — the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
a  newspaper  which  brought  him  money,  the 
laughing  applause  of  the  Boulevards,  and  even 
mob  favour. 

But  Maxime  Compernot  hunted  bigger  game. 
He  had  held  office  for  a  short  time  during  the 
Republic  of  1848,  and  could  put  upon  his  visiting 
rards  Ancien  Mini st re.  During  his  short  tenure 
of  office  he  had  disorganized  a  state  department, 
•listributed  government  posts  amongst  all  his 
kinsmen  to  the  fifth  degree,  and  obtained  three 
decorations,  native  and  foreign,  for  himself.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  received  his  first  decoration 
because  he  had  not  got  one  ;  his  second  because 
lir  had  only  one  ;  and  his  third  because  lie  liad 
two  ali'duU'. 

Compernot  was  nothing  more  than  pompous 
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and  prosy ;  but  revolutions  are  made,  and 
thousands  of  the  bravest  fellows  amono;  the 
jM'ople  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  behind 
barricades  fighting  desperately  as  lions,  in  order 
iliatmt'u  likf  him  may  become  Cabinet  ministers. 
The  mountains  of  democracy  labour  and  the 
world  looks  on  wonderino;  what  race  of  oiants  is 
coming  to  birth  ;  but  the  travail  brings  forth — 
Compernot. 

The  grand  merit  of  this  patriot  was  his 
respectability.  Unlike  most  Re})ulilicans  iu 
those  days,  he  was  neither  bohemian  nor  fanatic ; 
he  was  without  debts,  and  no  whispered  expla- 
nations were  necessary  about  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. Every  Republican  can  boast — and  does 
boast  loudly — of  a  mother  whom  he  adores,  but 
this  one  had  a  wife  and  family,  servants  and  a 
iixed  abode.  Distressed  constituents  who  called 
u})()n  him  for  relief  sometimes  actually  got  a 
five-franc  piece  instead  of  being  put  off  witli 
a  sermon  against  social  inequalities,  Mdiicli  is  ;il] 
they  can  expect  from  most  "  friends  of  tlie 
people,"  liberalism  of  pocket  l)eing,  somehow,  a 
different  thing  from  the  other  Liberalism. 

Compernot's  resj^ectability  made  liim  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  friends,      lie  onlv 
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cultivated  people  who  could  be  useful  to  him ; 
but  he  had  acted  as  counsel  for  Grachard  in  the 
trial  where  the  latter  was  sentenced  to  death  by- 
default,  and  he  looked  upon  his  connection  with 
his  old  client  as  a  thing  that  should  be  kept  up. 
For,  cither  Grachard  would  come  to  great  honour 
after  the  next  revolution,  or,  if  no  revolution 
occurred  for  several  years,  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  fall  into  new  troubles  from  plotting,  and 
in  this  case  Compernot  would  have  the  oppor- 
tuiuty  of  defending  him  ngain  in  one  of  those 
sensational  speeches  which  do  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  political  barristers.  Had  Com- 
pernot learnt  that  the  paragraph  aljout  Grachard 
in  the  Ojfficiel  was  correct,  he  would  not  have 
quarrelled  with  his  old  client  for  all  that.  He 
Would  have  found  excuses  for  him,  at  least  to 
his  face,  and  the  renegade  would  have  been  softly 
disarmed  by  the  intimation  that  Compernot 
meant  to  remain  his  secret  friend. 

But  it  was  of  course  better  tliat  things 
sliould  turn  out  as  they  had  done,  and  end  as 
they  were  going  to  do,  in  a  convivial  dinner. 

"  Sapnsti !  I  am  hungry!"  exclaimed  Rata- 
lH)uille,  wlieii  there  had  l)een  one  or  two  more 
njunds  of  eiiilu'acinu'  and  liand-shakiiie;  in  lionour 
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of  divers  patriotic  sentiments  uttered  by  tlie 
three  friends  turn-about.  '*  Gracliard's  strong 
emotions  act  as  a  tonic  upon  me." 

"  The  sea  was  very  rough,"  observed  Com- 
pernot,  in  a  half-surprised  tone,  like  one  who  has 
])een  the  first  to  A^'itness  a  phenomenon  of  nature  ; 
'■  and  I  think  a  little  soup " 

"  Ah,  my  friends,  I  will  take  you  all  to  the 
hotel,"  said  Grachard.  "  English  cuisine  hoiir- 
gcoise  is  a  thing  I  dare  not  offer  you." 

"  Treat  us  without  ceremony,  I  beg,"  said 
the  respectable  Compernot,  sniffing  dubioush', 
however,  at  the  odours  which  ascended  from  ]\Irs. 
Ilopldns'  kitchen. 

"  I  would  rather  have  some  little  ceremony," 
owTicd  the  less  conventional  Eatabouille.  ' '  Where 
diimer  is  concerned  I  always  say,  'Treat  me 
not  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy  to  be  cctii- 
ci  bated." 

"  Listen  to  him,"  lauglied  Gracliard,  wiping 
;iwa}'  the  last  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  looked  at 
Glaverley  and  Polly  as  though  saying,  "  Sec 
what  a  funny  fellow  this  is;"  Imt  thcii  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  not  inti'oduccd  t]\o  doctor  or 
I 'oily  to  his  friends.  The  omission  was  repaired  ; 
the  Frenchmen  shook  hands  with  Claverlov,  and 
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tried  to   infuse    some    gallant   grace    into    their 
salutation  of  Polly. 

"  All,  you  are  going  to  marry  ? "  said  Rata- 
bouille.  "  My  compliments."  This  with  a  side- 
long glance  and  a  smirk  at  the  English  girl,  who 
thought  him  a  monkey  for  his  pains. 

"  If  these  gentlemen  would  like  something 
to  eat,  Tim,  mother  can  go  out  for  some  chops," 
suggested  Polly,  who  did  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  Gi-achard's  going  to  the  hotel  away  from 
her. 

"  There's  some  of  the  beefsteak  pudding 
left,"  sang  out  Mrs.  Hopkins  from  the  landing. 

"  And  currant  dumplings  from  yesterday  in 
the  larder,"  piped  the  feebler  voice  of  Mrs.  Crapps 
on  the  staircase. 

"  No,  we  will  go  to  the  Star  Hotel,"  said 
Grachard.  "  And  you,  Claverley,  you  will  come 
with  us.  I  have  brought  you  home  to  have 
luncheon.  It  is  time  you  ate  something,  after 
all  these  interruptions." 

Claverley  declined  the  invitation  on  the 
frroiind  that  he  had  to  go  and  see  some  patients. 
He  guessed  that  the  two  strangers  would  prefer 
to  liave  Grachard  to  th(^mselves ;  indeed,  it 
struck  him  that  they  were  but  half  satisfied  with 
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riracliard's  assurances.  Gentlemen  of  that  kind, 
dealers  in  words  themselves,  are  not  to  be  paid 
off  with  mere  words,  and  the  exile  was  no 
d<)id)t  going  to  be  subjected  to  sly  cross- 
questioning. 

Claverley,  however,  walked  part  of  the  way 
to  the  hotel  with  the  three  Frenchmen,  and 
overheard  them  talkino^  about  Grachard's  own 
marriage.  Compernot  and  Grachard,  going  in 
front,  had  begun  to  discuss  this  subject  in  an 
undertone,  and  Claverley  saw  the  old  lawyer 
shake  his  head  several  times.  Ivatabouille, 
<'urious  to  know  what  was  being  whispered, 
eut  in  with  a  question,  and  then  Compernot 
said,  ••  I  have  l)e(m  telling  Grachard  tliat  his 
marriaofe  won't  hold  in  France.  He  will  have 
to  CTQ  tlirouiih  another  wlien  he  returns  to  our 
country." 

"  That  is,  if  he  likes,"  grinnotl  Ratal)ouille. 

"'  Mil  foil  INIademoiselle  Hopkins  is  fore- 
warned," said  Grachard,  with  a  shrug.  "  She  is 
aware  that  she  is  marrying  a  corpse." 

"  She  knows  our  laws  ? "  inquired  Compernot. 

"Yes,  but  she  has  faith  that  I  will  keep  my 
word  when  civilly  resuscitated,"  said  Grachard, 
more  seriouslv. 
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"  Where  there  is  no  concealment,  there  is  no 
trap,"  said  Eataboiiille. 

"  At  the  hotel  where  we  are  going  we  shall 
perhaps  catch  sight  of  the  Due  d'Alma,  who 
lodo'es  there,"  observed  Grachard.  "  In  that 
man  you  will  see  a  scamp  who  has  been  trying 
to  hide  the  traps  of  our  law  from  a  young  Eng- 
lish lady  whom  he  is  courting." 

The  tliree  men  continued  to  talk  about  the 
Due  d'Alma,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Claverley,  Compernot  said  emphatically,  "  M. 
d'Alma  knows  quite  well  that  his  wife  by  an 
irrefrular  marriao^e  would  never  be  received  at 
Court  or  in  respectable  Catholic  society,  so  it  is 
permissible  to  conclude  that  his  courtship  is  just 
what  you  might  expect  from  a  minion  of  the 
Bona])artes — mere  libertinage." 

Claverley,  j^ondering  over  these  words,  here 
left  the  party  and  went  home.  Among  the 
letters  awaiting  him  on  his  study  tahle,  he 
found  a  short  note  from  Miss  Jentleigh  : — 

"Dear  Bil  Claverley, 

"You  will  remember  that  we  have  to 
make  uj)  tlic  half-yearly  accounts  of  our  cliui-ch 
medical  club.      If  vou  are  too  busv  to  Li^ive  me  an 
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hour  (luring  the  day-time,  would  you  come  to 
the  Rectory  to-day  or  to-morrow  at  half-past  uiun 
in  the  evenino-,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I  could 
then  show  yuu  the  books. 

"  Yours  fliithfully, 

"  Susan  Jentleigh." 

Clavcrlev  was   o-ratitied  at  bcino-  invited  to 

..CD  O 

the  Rectory  in  this  friendly  fashion.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  l)U.siness  with  Miss  Jentleigh,  lor  he 
attended  the  members  of  the  church  relief  clubs, 
Init  it  pleased  him  to  fancy  that  in  requesting 
him  to  come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss  Jent- 
leigh meant  to  convey  to  him  her  father's 
approval,  her  own,  and  that  of  church-going 
ladies  in  general,  for  the  course  he  had  taken  in 
stopping  Gertrude's  marriage.  This  was  a  far- 
letclied  conclusion  to  draw  from  an  invitation  to 
tea,  but  sensitive  men  see  in  all  unexpected  acts 
either  snub  or  caress. 

That  Miss  Jentleio-h  niinht  be  simi)l\-  curious 
to  see  him  and  extract  from  him  a  little  more 
information  than  tlu-  }>ubli(;  possessed,  of  course 
(recurred  to  his  mind  as  a  })()ssibility  ;  but  hr 
deemed  her  curiosity  legitimate  and  in  a  maniu  r 
ilattering.      At  the  appointed   hour   he   W(.'nt   1<> 
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the  Rectory,  and  there  fell  in  with  Mr.  Oram, 
who  had  been  invited  on  the  same  professional 
business  as  himself. 

Susan  Jentleigh  received  him  with  that  firm 
squeeze  of  the  hand  and  straight  look  which  were 
the  sisrns  of  her  thorouo-hness  :  but  the  Rector 
was  not  present.  Meetings  between  his  daughter 
and  the  Curate  over  a  tea-table  always  sent  him 
into  his  study,  for  Susan  was  never  so  inclined 
for  a  controversy  al)out  ritualism  as  when  she 
sat  at  her  gipsy-table  dispensing  tea  in  her  pretty 
Satsuma  cups,  and  Mr.  Oram,  on  his  side,  seemed 
to  derive  infinite  powders  of  sarcasm  from  the 
mastication  of  buttered  toast. 

"  Tell  the  Rector,  Dr.  Claverley  is  here,"  said 
vSusan  to  the  maid  wlio  brought  in  the  tray  ;  but 
the  girl  returned  saying,  "  Master  begged  to  l)e 
excused  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  was  very 
Inisy." 

"Papa  is  dee})  in  l)ooks  on  poultry,"  ol)served 
Susan  ;  "  he  hopes  to  wdu  a  prize." 

Mr.  Jentleigh's  Dorkings  and  Black  Sj^anish, 
it  should  !)('  mentioned,  were  famous  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  object  of  his  almost  undivided 
solicitude.  When  not  nttending  to  their  creature 
comforts    in    person,   he    was   generally   reading 
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al»()ut  the  ailments  peculiar  to  their  race,  or  coii- 
tiil)utiug  remarks  about  them  to  the  poultry 
column  of  the  Field. 

"  The  Kector  thinks  that  in  half  an  hour  Miss 
•  Iciitlci^h  and  1  may  have  settled  our  dispute 
al)()ut  the  restoration  of  the  church,"  said  Mr. 
( ham,  with  a  slight  smile  over  his  cup. 

*'  It  will  take  more  than  half  an  hour  to  con- 
\ince  me  that  a  Georgian  church  ought  to  be 
restored  in  the  Gothic  style,"  said  Susan,  bending 
over  some  crewel-work. 

"  Georgian !  Well,  perhaps  the  architect's 
name  was  Georoe  •  l)ut  if  vou  have  noticed  the 
little  window  to  the  north  of  the  altar " 

"Communion-table,"  suggested  Susan,  Cjuietly. 

"Altar,"  mildly  repeated  Mr.  Oram,  help- 
ing himself  to  some  more  toast.  "  It  was 
smothered  in  whitewash  till  last  year ;  but 
there's  no  doubt  that  it's  a  thirteenth-century 
window." 

"  There  is  work  i)i  all  periods  in  the  church, 
so  why  not  let  it  stand  as  it  is  ? " 

"  But  you  said  it  was  a  Georgian  church." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  inside  appearance, 
and  I  should  like  it  to  remain  as  I  have  always 
known  it." 

VOL.  n.  26 
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So  the  pcair  went  on  without  any  irritation, 
both  appealing  in  turn  to  Claverley  for  support. 
After  tea  the  church  club  books  were  produced, 
but  there  had  not  been  a  word  of  allusion  to 
Gertrude. 

It  was  then  a  quarter-past  ten.  As  the  maid 
w\as  removing  the  things  Miss  Jentleigh  asked 
her  if  there  had  not  been  a  ring  at  the  door  a 
moment  before. 

"  Yes,  miss,  there's  a  gentleman  with  master. 
The  French  gentleman  who's  going  to  marry 
Miss  Corrington,"  she  added  for  her  mistress  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"  You  mean  the  Due  d'Alma  ? "  inquired 
Susan. 

"  Yes,  miss,  that  w^as  the  name  on  the 
card." 

The  maid  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when 
tlie  house  door  was  heard  to  close,  and  the  next 
moment  the  Kector  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
with  a  perturbed  look. 

"The  Duke  and  Gertrude  Corrington  arc  to 
be  married  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock," 
he  said,  point-blank. 

"  Oh,  ])apa,  has  the  General  yielded, 
then  ? " 
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"  No,  the  marriao;e  is  a2:ainst  the  General's 
wish  ;  the  Duke  admitted  that.  Oram,  I  shall 
kvive  you  to  marry  them," 

"  But  there  cannot  be  a  marriage,"  interposed 
Claverley,  whose  face  had  flushed  with  astonish- 
ment and  anger.  lie  stood  up  and  looked  round 
at  the  startled  group.  The  Rector  only  gave  a 
shrug. 

'•  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  to  the  General," 
said  he  ;  "  but  the  Duke  has  a  licence,  and  if  he 
comes  to  the  church  to-morrow  we  are  bound  to 
marry  him." 

"  The  General  mio^ht  forbid  the  marriaoje," 
said  Claverley.  "  The  rubric  provides  for  such 
interdictions  when  there  is  just  cause." 

"  We  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  proof  of 
just  cause,"  said  Mr.  Oram,  quietly.  Secretly  he 
h;id  been  very  glad  to  think  the  marriage  was 
going  to  be  delayed,  but  his  mind  was  not 
war] ted  ])y  passion  and  spite  like  Claverley's. 

'•  Dr.  Claverley,  are  you  sure  there  is  a  lawful 
impediment  ? "  exclaimed  Susan,  gazing  earnestly 
into  the  doctor's  face.  "It  would  be  surli  ;i 
dreadful  thing  for  Gertrude  if  there  were  any 
mistake." 

*'  The  rubric  (l(X\s  not  speak  merely  of  im- 
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pediments  according  to  the  law  of  the  reahn, 
but  according  to  God's  law,"  observed  Mr.  Oram, 
consulting  a  prayer-book.  "  I  think  it  would  be 
a  religious  impediment  if  we  liad  knowledge  that 
some  deceit  was  being  practised,  but  suspicion 
alone  would  not  count." 

"  The  marriage  must  and  shall  l)e  stopped." 
Claverley's  brow  was  knit  and  his  hands  clenched 
as  lie  uttered  these  words.  "  Remember,  Mr. 
Jcntlcioli,  that  the  Duke  is  ordered  for  foreio-n 
service  ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  postponement  be- 
yond to-morrow,  the  marriage  cannot  take  place 
until  after  the  war — supposing  it  take  place  at 
all,"  he  added  between  his  teeth. 

"  Papa,  shall  I  run  round  and  talk  to  Ger- 
trude?" asked  Susan,  with  a  sudden  sympathy 
for  the  doctor. 

"  No,  dear ;  it  is  enough  that  I  should  write 
a  note  to  the  General,"  answered  the  Eector, 
w  ho  was  already  anxious  to  get  back  among  his 
poultry  books. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet.  Dr.  C^laverley  ? " 
asked  Susan,  as  Laurence  Claverley  was  making 
foi'  t1i('  dfxir. 

■'  Yi's,  I  must  go,"  he  said,  returning  to  shake 
luinds ;    and   his    speech   was   thick.      "  I    must 
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go.  I  shall  not  allow  this  evil  to  he  done  to 
Gertrude  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  retired,  and  Susan  could  not  help  renin  ik- 
ing that  he  looked  dangerously  excited. 

"I  hope  he  will  not  overtake  the  Duke  in 
the  streets ;  they  might  have  high  words,"  she 
said. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BRIDEGKOOM. 

Roland  had  left  Gertrude,  saying  he  woukl  go 
straight  to  the  Rectory  to  sliow  his  licence  to 
My.  Jentleigh,  and  his  parting  words  were,  "  A 
demain,  ma  cherie,  to-morrow  morning  at  the 
church  at  eight." 

Sustained  by  his  presence,  she  had  borne  up 
very  well  through  the  trying  interview  with  her 
father,  but  when  he  was  gone  a  sense  of  un- 
utterable wretchedness  fell  over  her.  It  was  as 
though  she  were  in  a  hostile  house.  She  could 
not  take  counsel  again  of  her  mother,  and  she 
feared  to  go  and  join  Bertha  and  Dick  in  tlie 
drawing-room,  lest  she  should  have  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  about  what  had  happened  and 
was  going  to  occur.  She  crept  up  to  her  bed- 
room and  softly  locked  the  door. 
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In  less  than  twelve  hours  she  would  be 
married  !  She  had  to  consider  what  she  would 
wear  on  the  morrow,  at  what  hour  she  should 
leave  the  house,  and  liow  miserable  it  would 
be  if  she  had  to  go  out  to  the  church  all  alone. 
Unfinished  finery  for  the  grand  wedding  that  was 
not  to  lay  about  on  chairs,  and  the  sight  of 
these  things  gave  her  a  pang,  recalling  how  she 
had  hoped  to  be  married  amidst  all  her  friends, 
and  to  leave  her  home  proudly  and  happily  with 
hrr  husband  as  other  brides  do.  Yet  it  would 
be  better  that  she  should  be  Roland's  wife  when 
he  went  away  alone  than  remain  unwedded, 
exposed  to  the  cutting  pity  of  those  who  had 
been  envying  her  lot,  and  to  the  secret  derision 
of  those  who  had  caused  her  marriage  to  fail. 
She  had  heard  of  Dr.  Claverley's  interference,  and 
that  man  was  now  odious  in  her  sight.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  confound  his  machina- 
tions, she  would  have  been  glad  to  get  married. 
Once  she  was  Roland's  wife  she  would  be  de- 
livered for  ever  from  the  doctor,  and  from  the 
secret  fear  that  had  lieen  trouljling  her  since  her 
engagement,  that  this  man,  vindictive  and  per- 
severing, was  destined  to  have  an  untoward 
influence  on  lier  life. 
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At  this  date  white  pique  dresses  were  much 
worn  by  ladies  in  summer.  Gertrude  had  one 
which  she  selected  from  amono-  her  thinos,  and 
she  had  a  rice-straw  hat  trimmed  with  white 
ostrich  feathers.  Of  course  she  meant  to  look 
her  best  at  her  wedding.  In  the  morning  early 
she  W'ould  go  down  to  the  conservatory  and 
gather  some  orange-flower  blossoms,  stephanotis, 
and  white  roses,  to  make  little  bouquets  for  her 
hat  and  corsage,  and  a  button-hole  for  Eoland. 
While  she  sat  down  to  ruche  up  lace  for  ruffles 
for  her  neck  and  sleeves,  somebody  scratched  at 
the  door.     It  was  her  brother  Dick. 

"Mother  has  told  me  all  about  the  row, 
Gertie,"  he  whispered,  when  she  had  opened  to 
him.  "  But,  you  know,  I'll  go  with  you  to 
church  to-morrow,  and  give  you  away,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  if  you  like." 

"  How  good  of  you,  Dick."  Nothing  at  that 
moment  could  have  touched  Gertrude  more. 
"  But  you  mustn't  make  papa  angry  with 
you." 

"  Hang  it ;  never  mind  that  !  "  replied  Dick, 
lounging  against  the  door-post.  "  They  shouldn't 
have  allowed  you  and  the  Duke  to  go  on  spooning 
if  they  didn't  want  you   to  marry.     I  am  not 
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going  to  liave  it  said  that  none  of  us  stood  by 
you  on  yuur  wedding  day." 

"  Has  mamma  been  speaking  to  Bertha  about 
this?" 

"  No  ;  but  Bertie  suspects  there's  something 
up.  I  dare  say  she'll  come  in  and  pump  you  on 
lier  way  to  bed.  Tt  will  be  an  awful  sell  for  her, 
your  being  married  without  bridesmaids,  for  she 
seemed  to  think  her  part  in  the  ceremony  more 
important  than  yours."  Then  Dick  added  some 
words  of  approval  alxiut  romantic  matches  in 
general.  "  There's  Buncross  of  the  Buffs,  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  who  was  spoons  on  a  jolly 
oirl  in  Cheltenham.  He  was  ordered  off  to  the 
Abyssinian  war,  so  her  people  cut  up  rough ;  but 
he  just  marched  her  off  to  church  one  morning, 
and  presently  she  came  l)aek  to  breakfast  flying 
the  Union  Jack.  That's  the  style  I  like.  As  for 
tliat  snob  Purkiss  Nethersole,  I'll  punch  his  head." 

"  What  has  Purkiss  been  doino- 1 " 

"  He's  been  saying  a  lot  of  rot  about  your 
marriage  being  broken  off,  and  that's  what  made 
me  question  mother  about  it.  But  to-morrow, 
after  you're  married,  I  should  just  advise  him  to 
mount  guard  over  that  mouth  of  his,  or  I  shall 
be  mixing  up  his  teeth  for  him." 
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"  Is  mamma  still  downstairs?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Yes ;  she's  waitiuo;  for  the  o'uv'nor  to  come 
out  of  his  study.  She's  all  on  your  side,  you 
know,  and  I  dare  say  she'll  talk  him  round  before 
to-morrow  morning.  The  guv 'nor  is  bound  to 
make  it  up  with  the  Duke,  once  he  has  become 
your  husband,  so  he  might  just  as  well  be  pleasant 
before.  But  whatever  he  does,  I'll  be  your  escort 
to-morrow,  Gertie,  so  don't  be  down-hearted." 

"  Thank  you,  Dick,  it's  very  brotherly  of  you. 
Good  night,"  said  Gertrude,  gratefully. 

"  You  might  give  a  fellow  a  kiss,"  suggested 
Dick  ;  and  Gertrude  gave  him  what  he  asked  very 
affectionately. 

Sleep  could  not  be  expected  to  visit  her  on 
that  anxious  night.  She  heard  every  member 
of  the  household  go  up  to  bed,  but  nobody  came 
to  her  after  Dick.  Finding  no  rest  on  her  pillow, 
she  read  in  some  newspapers  the  learned  pro- 
l)hccies  of  military  writers  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  the  war.  The  names  of  MacMahon, 
Bazaine,  Canrobert,  and  Leboeuf  had  become 
(|uitc  familiar  to  her,  and  nothing  that  the  news- 
papers said  was  calculated  to  diminish  her  con- 
fidence in  these  men,  for  all,  without  exception, 
predicted  the  success  of  the  French  armies,  though 
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tlie  loadcr-\mtei's  fulminated  attacks  upon  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  having  provoked  the  war. 
But  the  leaders  Gertrude  did  not  care  to  read. 

Dawn  comes  early  in  July,  and  long  before 
any  sound  could  be  heard  abroad,  except  the 
twittering  of  sparrows  in  the  trees,  Gertrude  was 
up  and  dressed.  The  morning  broke  with  promise 
of  a  fine  day,  and  by  six  o'clock  the  sun  streamed 
into  the  room.  Gertrude  was  preparing  to  go 
d(nvn  into  the  garden  for  her  flowers,  when  she 
heard  a  door  o})en  and  her  father's  step  heavily 
descending  the  stairs.  A  few  moments  later  her 
mother  came  into  her  room  attired  in  a  peignoir, 
and  informed  her,  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and 
trepidation,  that  the  General  had  gone  out  to 
call  on  the  Duke. 

*'  He's  much  troubled,  dear.  I  talked  to  him 
a  great  deal  about  }'ou,  but  he  would  not  answer 
what  he  meant  to  do," 

"  What  can  he  do,  mamma  ? " 

"He  said  something;  about  makinii-  a  last 
a] •peal  to  Roland.  Last  night,  very  late,  a  letter 
came  fr(jni  Mr.  Jeiitlcigh,  saying  tliat  the  Duke 
had  calle<l  to  show  his  licence,  anil  the  Rector 
wanted  us  to  know  that  if  you  and  Roland 
appeared  before   him   with   that    licence   he   will 
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be  bound  by  law  to  marry  you.  I  hope,  dear, 
that  if  your  father  finds  the  Duke  resolute,  he 
will  end  by  giving  way  ;  but  you  will  w^ait  till 
he  returns,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  If  he  returns  before  a  quarter  to  eight, 
mamma  ;  but  I  have  promised  to  be  at  the  church 
at  eiixht,  and  nothing^  but  force  or  an  accident 
could  stop  me." 

"  Well,  Gertie  dear,  I  w^ill  go  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Corrington,  as  if  all  her  powers  of  resistance 
were  exhausted.  "  Your  fcither  has  not  forbidden 
me  to  go ;  and  what  would  people  say  if  I  stayed 
away  ?  Your  sisters  must  come  too.  I  dare  say 
Kate  wdll  be  here  presently.  Oh,  dear  child, 
what  a  day  we  passed  yesterday,  and  what  a 
night  this  has  been  !  Let  me  look  at  you.  I  was 
going  to  advise  you  to  put  on  your  white  pique." 

Gertrude,  in  her  virginal  white,  and  with  the 
shade  of  melancholy  on  her  lovely  face,  was  too 
beautiful  a  bride  for  a  mother  to  gaze  at  unmoved. 
All  the  motherly  affection  of  Mrs.  Corrington's 
lieart  welled  up  to  her  lips  as  she  kissed  the 
fairest  of  lier  children.  "  God  grant  you  a  happy 
life,  my  darling !  "  she  said.  *'  May  you  be  as 
precious  to  your  husband  as  you  have  been 
to  us. 
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White  flowers  in  plenty  were  blooming  in  the 
conservatory  and  garden,  and  Gertrude  was  not 
alone  when  she  went  down  to  gather  those 
requisite  for  her  adornment.  Eoused  Ijy  Mrs. 
Corrington,  the  whole  house  was  soon  astir. 
Dick  came  down  to  help  his  sister,  and  soon 
afterwards  Bertha  and  j\[al)  appeared  both  in 
their  bridesmaids'  dresses.  Then  there  was  a  loud 
ring  at  the  house  door,  and  Kate  Littlepoint 
made  a  rustling  entrance  like  a  summer  breeze. 

"  Hucks  and  I  have  had  a  battle  royal,  Gertie 
dear ;  but  I  have  won  the  day,  and  I  think  he's 
coming  behind  me.  I  told  him  the  story  of 
^lahomet,  and  vowed  that  if  you  would  not  do  as 
}>e  pleased,  he  had  l)etter  do  as  ijou  pleased,  for 
the  credit  of  the  family." 

Last  of  all,  a  more  modest  ring  at  the  house 
door  ushered  in  Susan  Jentleigh,  robed  in  black, 
demure,  and  having  altogether  the  air  of  a 
missionnry  al)out  to  deliver  a  sermon.  The 
Rector's  daughter  had  evidently  expected  to  find 
Kingshouse  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  was  taken 
al)ack  by  the  cheerful  spectacle  that  met  her 
view ;  for  Gertrude,  seated  under  a  tree  on  the 
bright  green  lawn,  and  resplendent  as  a  youno^ 
fpieen  in  her  bridal  attire,  was  being  ministered 
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to  by  every  one  iu  the  house.  The  servants  were 
hrino-ino'  her  tea,  her  sisters  were  trimmino;  her 
hat  with  flowers,  and  Mrs,  Corrington  was  stretch- 
ing some  white  gloves.  There  was  an  "  in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound  "  spirit  among  them  all, 
and  it  found  vent  pretty  joyously  in  laughter. 

"  Gertie  dear,  I'm  so  glad,"  began  Miss 
Jentleigh,  embracing  her  friend. 

"  We  are  all  glad,"  exclaimed  Kate  Little- 
point  ;  "  an  early  wedding  like  this  is  the  best 
fun  imao;inable." 

Susan  Jentleigh  was  bewildered.  The  sym- 
pathy and  lecture  which  she  had  come  to  offer 
were  clearly  not  w^anted.  "  Is  the  General  dow^n 
yet  1 "    she  inquired,  looking  round. 

"  Papa  will  be  here  presently,"  said  Kate. 
"  But  why  did  you  not  bring  the  Rector,  Susan  ? 
I  hope  he's  not  had  one  of  his  old  attacks 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Papa  is  not  very  well,"  answered  Susan, 
reddening.  The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Jentleigh, 
who  hated  to  take  any  side  in  the  quarrels  of  no 
matter  whom  about  no  matt(U'  what,  had  decided, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  General  did  not 
approve  his  daughter's  marriage,  to  let  his  Curate 
perform  the  ceremony.     Kate  guessed  that  this 
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was  the  case,  and  Susan  knew  that  Kate  guessed 
it  ;  therefore  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
Miss  Jentleio'h  wished  she  had  staved  at  home. 

o 

"I  am  ghid  Mr.  Oram  is  going  to  officiate," 
remarked  Kate. 

'•  Why,  dear  ?  asked  Mrs.  Corrington, 
innocently. 

"  Oh,  because  he  is  not  nervous  about  doiiin- 
ids  duty,"  replied  Kate,  with  a  laugh,  which 
sadly  mortified  poor  Susan. 

It  was  now  close  upon  a  quarter  to  eight. 
Susan's  presence  was  felt  to  be  an  intrusion,  for 
all  the  Corringtons  w^re  growing  anxious  at  the 
(leneral's  not  having  returned.  Gertrude  kejtt 
glancing  towards  the  house  :  it  "was  only  by  an 
eftbrt  on  Kate's  part  that  anything  like  a  con- 
versation was  sustained. 

"  It's  time  for  us  to  lie  starting,  child," 
murmured  Mrs.  Corrington.  She  much  wished 
that  the  General  would  come  back  to  relieve  her 
of  responsibilities,  but  it  was  necessary  to  show 
a  l)old  front  in  Miss  Jentleigh's  presence. 

"  1  dare  say  })apa  will  have  gone  1o  tin- 
clmrcli/'  Kate  saiil,  determiiieil  to  put  a  good  face 
on  matters.  "  Come  along,  all  of  you.  there's  not 
a  minute  to  lose." 
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"  You've  told  the  bell-rino-ers  to  be  in  atten- 
dunce,  Miss  Jentleigh,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked  Dick, 
\\'inking  to  Kate. 

Susan  Lad  not  tokl  tkem,  and  stammered  an 
apology,  feeling  shocked  at  Dick's  wink.  ."I 
didn't  know — we  thought  you  wanted  a  very 
private  wedding.  Isn't  there  to  be  a  Catholic 
service  ^ 

"  Catholic  ?  no,"  laughed  Kate,  who  was  bent 
ii}>{)n  teasing  her.  "  Don't  you  know  that  the 
Duke  has  joined  the  shakers  ?  We  are  going  to 
have  a  grand  dance  and  a  breakdown  after  the 
wedding ;  and  Mr.  Quang  has  consented  to 
officiate  as  dancing  dervish." 

So,  thanks  to  this  lady,  the  wedding  party 
set  out  in  tolerable  merriment.  Bertha  aloni^ 
was  troubled  witli  conscientious  doubts  as  to  the 
perfect  sanctity  of  a  wedding  in  which  there  was 
to  l)e  no  groomsmen,  no  Ijreakfast,  and  no  toasts 
to  the  bridesmaids. 

The  church  was  near  to  Kingshouse,  and  the 
]);irty  walked  to  it  in  open  order.  Early  as  it 
was,  a  little  throng  had  assembled  at  the  porch, 
nttracted  l)y  the  sight  of  the  bell-ringers.  These 
stalwart  men  in  shirt-sleeves  stood  at  their  posts, 
for  the  Duke   had   ordered  their  services  over- 
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night,  having  a  Ix'tter  memory  for  proprieties 
than  ]\riss  Jentleigh.  The  throng  was  composed 
of  boys  and  girls  who  had  lingered  on  their  way 
to  school,  a  Ijaker  with  his  basket,  a  milkmaid 
with  her  yoke,  a  postman  with  empty  bag  who 
had  just  finished  his  morning  delivery,  and  the 
seedily  attired  reporter  of  the  local  paper,  who 
held  a  note-book,  and  was  in  a  state  of  exhilara- 
tion at  having  got  early  news  of  tlie  coming- 
event.  Inside  the  porch  stood  the  Duke's 
coachman  and  groom  in  livery,  with  bouquets  cf 
white  roses  at  their  breasts,  and  they  took  oti" 
their  cockaded  hats  most  deferentiall}'  to  their 
future  mistress. 

Barney  was  there  also,  but  he  had  a  strange 
l(jok  on  his  face.  Bowing  to  Gertrude,  he  stared 
at  her  in  a  fixed  way  which  smote  her  with 
uneasiness.  What  made  the  man  fasten  such  a 
gaze  upon  her  ? 

The  bridegroom  ought  always  to  be  first  at 
tlie  church,  but  Roland  was  not  there.  The 
<[uick  glance  which  Gertrude  threw  all  around 
when  she  entered  revealed  to  her  only  a  few  old 
women  scattered  among  the  pews — old  women 
with  ]»l;ick  bonnets  and  sli;iwls  of  the  sort  who 
seem  to  be  as  much  chureli  property  as  the 
VOL.  11.  27 
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hassocks.  But  the  holhiud  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  altar,  the  cushion  had  been 
placed  on  the  reading-desk,  and  the  verger  was 
present  to  marshal  the  company.  Gertrude  and 
her  mother  walked  up  to  the  altar  rails  and 
there  both  knelt  down. 

Whde  they  were  praying,  Mr.  Oram  emerged 
softly  from  the  vestry  in  his  short  surplice,  long- 
cassock,  and  embroidered  stole.  None  knew  of 
the  love  which  this  excellent  man  had  cherished 
for  Gertrude,  or  guessed  with  what  feelings  he 
took  his  stand  at  the  altar  after  having  bowed 
his  head  before  it  in  a  reverential  manner.  For 
a  minute  or  two  there  was  a  perfect  stillness  in 
the  church.  Eight  o'clock  struck,  and  the  bride- 
groom had  not  yet  come  ;  l^ut  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  noise  in  the  porch,  and  the  red  baize  doors 
were  thrown  open.  Mrs.  Corrington  nudged 
Gertrude  and  both  stood  up. 

Instead  of  the  Duke  it  was  General  Corrino- 
ton,  who  walked  quickly  up  the  nave.  Long- 
before  he  reached  the  altar  it  was  seen  that  his 
visage  and  step  betrayed  consternation.  When 
he  ciime  to  the  place  where  Gertrude  and  her 
mother  stood,  he  was  for  a  moment  speechless 
and  stared  about  him. 
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"  You've  not  seen  tlir — tlu^  Duke  ? "  Ik- 
stammered  at  last. 

'•  Wliat  has  happened,  papa?"  asked  Gertrude, 
who  was  as  one  transfixed,  her  bhjod  turning  t<-) 
iced  water  in  her  veins. 

"I  dont  know  what's  the  matter;  the  Duke 
lias  not  Ix'en  seen  at  his  hotel  since  yesterday. 
I've  l)een  waiting  more  than  an  hour  for  him." 

"  Had  we  not  better  retire  into  the  vestry  ?  " 
suggested  Mr.  Oram  ;  and  supporting  Gertrude, 
Mrs.  Corrington  led  the  way,  all  the  rest  follow- 
ini;'. 

As  soon  as  they  w^ere  in  the  vestry,  Gertrude 
turned  to  her  father.  "  Papa,  you  are  not 
deceiving  me?"  she  cried,  joining  her  hands. 
•Tell  me  that  you've  not  forbidden  Roland  to 
come  here." 

She  spoke  too  precipitately  for  lier  father  to 
hear,  and  the  question  had  to  be  repeated  witli  a 
slower  articulation  by  Mrs.  Corrington. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  no,"  answered  the  General. 
"I  was  at  the  Star  by  half-past  six,  a  niglit- 
porter  liad  been  sitting  u\)  for  hiui,  and  I  waited 
till  nearly  eight.  Here's  his  own  man,  Barmy, 
whom  1  .sent  on  to  the  cLurch  to  see  if  he  were 
here. 
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"The  last  time  I  saw  my  master,  miss,  was 
when  he  dressed  yesterday  to  go  and  dine  at 
Kingshouse,"  said  Barney,  respectfully. 

"May  he  not  have  gone  to  Brightport  to 
find  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  a  second 
ceremony  according  to  his  own  faith  ?  "  observed 
Miss  Jentleigh,  and  her  words  gave  solace  and 
hope  for  a  moment. 

"  He  might  have  gone  to  Brightport  and 
missed  his  train  back,"  assented  Mr.  Oram. 
"  We  had  better  wait  a  little." 

They  waited.  Barney  started  for  the  station 
to  try  and  get  news  of  his  master ;  the  General 
returned  to  the  hotel  in  case  a  telegram  from  the 
Duke  should  arrive  there.  In  the  meantime 
those  tidings  of  misfortune  which  travel  so  fast 
liad  l)rought  a  number  of  idle  people  into  the 
•  luuvli.  The  seedy  reporter  was  questioning 
cN'crybody  in  the  porch,  and  made  one  or  two 
attempts  to  edge  his  way  into  the  vestry. 

Gertrude  scarcely  spoke  a  word — nor  did  she 
cry.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  waiting  she 
l)ecame  intimately  persuaded  that  nothing  save 
tlie  most  cruel  accident  could  have  kept  Roland 
away,  but  to  speak  her  fears  was  beyond  her 
power.      She  sat  beside  her  sister  Kate,  who  held 
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one  of  her  hands,  administering  sympathy  in 
silent  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

At  last  Barney  returned.  From  the  door  Jie 
signed  that  he  should  like  to  speak  to  ]\Irs. 
C'orrington  alone,  but  Gertrude  started  up. 

"You  have  some  news!  Tell  me  all  \(>u 
know." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  has  been  foul  play,  miss," 
said  Barney,  in  deep  dejection.  "The  police 
have  found  my  master's  hat  in  a  lonely  place 
called  '  Lovers' Walk  ; '  the  hat  is  all  battered, 
and  there's  blood  ami  marks  of  a  scuffle  on  the 
ground  where  it  was  l}'ing." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOUL    PLAY. 

With  a  wail  of  despair,  Gertrude  fell  into  lior 
mother's  arms,  crying,  "  Mamma,  they  have 
murdered  him  1 " 

"  There's  been  some  ugly  job  clone,"  con- 
tinued Barney,  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  "  They  must  have  been  several  to 
overpower  my  master,  unless  he  was  struck  from 
Ijehind.     You  should  see  his  poor  hat,  miss." 

In  the  first  anguish  of  this  heavy  blow, 
motlin-  ;uid  child  sobbed  aloud.  Kate,  Bertha, 
and  little  Mab  began  to  cry  too.  Susan  Jent- 
leio-h  had  gone  to  fetch  her  father  at  the  Rectory, 
but  reappeared  at  this  juncture.  (Jeiieral  Cor- 
rinoton  also  arrived  from  the  Star  and  brought 
Hucks  Littlepoint  with  him. 

The    vestrv    was    too    small  for    the    excited 
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crowd  that  it  contuinecl.  "  You  must  take 
Gertrude  home,  my  dear,"  said  the  General. 

"  One  moment,  mamma ;  I  must  know  the 
whole  truth/'  crictl  Gertrude,  rousing  herself. 
"  Barney,  you  say  your  master's  hat  has  been 
found— is  that  all  1     Have  they 1  " 

"  When  was  the  Duke  last  seen  ?  "  interrupted 
the  General,  speaking  at  large. 

Everybody  in  the  room,  save  himself  and 
Gertrude,  had  been  whispering  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  believed  to  have  last  seen  the 
Duke — Laurence  Claverley. 

Eoland  had  left  the  Keetory  at  about  a 
(|uarter-past  ten,  but  after  that  he  had  called 
upon  the  parish  clerk  to  speak  about  engaging 
the  bell-ringers.  The  clerk — a  carpenter  by 
trade — lived  near  the  church.  "  I  was  standing- 
at  my  door,"  he  said,  "  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Dook  had  gone — for  there  was  a  fine  moon- 
light— when  Dr.  Claverly  came  along.  I  stopped 
him  to  say  a  Avord  about  my  missus,  but  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  off,  and  said  he'd  look  in 
to-morrar.  8o  I  just  mentioned  that  the  Dook 
had  been  to  ordci-  the  bells  ;  tlu-n  he  asked  which 
way  tlic  Dook  had  gone,  and  ran  off  to  catch 
him,  as  1  thought." 
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"  Did  he  run  ?  "  asked  Susan  Jeutleigli,  whoso 
face  was  overspread  with  horror. 

"  No,  miss,  I  mean  he  walked  fast  ;  but  I 
think  he  did  overtake  him." 

"Are  you  certain  of  it  ?  " 

"No,  miss.  The  trees  in  the  Lime  ^Yalk 
throw  a  shadow  right  across  the  road,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  got  lost  to  sight  in  the  shade  ; 
but  Dr.  Claverley  couldn't  have  missed  the 
Dook  walkino-  as  he  did." 

The  clerk  spoke  so  that  all  might  hear,  and 
Gertrude  caught  every  word  he  said.  To  appease 
her,  Dick  said,  "  Perhaps  there  was  a  fight 
between  the  two  ;  but  as  they  weren't  armed 
they  couldn't  have  hui-t  each  other  much.  The 
.Duke  was  a  good  boxer,  wasn't  he,  Barney  ?  " 

"  A  good  fencer  and  stickplayer,  sir,"  said 
Barney,  adding  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  I 
know  this,  that  if  my  master  had  not  been 
killed,  or  made  senseless,  he  would  have  been 
here  this  morning," 

"  Let  us  go  home,  mother,"  said  Gertrude,  in 
a  broken  voice.  "  Oh,  I've  had  a  })resentiment 
of  this  !  My  poor  Koland — it's  a  murder — and 
Dr.  Claverley  has  done  it." 

Iler  piercing  sob,  as  she  clung  to  her  mother 
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and  li'ft  the  vestry,  sent  a  thrill  all  round. 
"  Father,  let's  go  and  find  this  man  Claverley," 
said  Dick,  the  tears  of  pity  and  passion  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I'll  go  vdth.  yon,  Dick,"  cried  Kate,  who  had 
lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  hesitating 
as  to  whether  she  should  follow  her  sister. 

But  Hucks  Littlepoint  nervously  restrained 
his  wife. 

"  Don't  stir,  Kate,  I  pray  ;  you  can  do 
nothinof  but  harm.  This  is  a  most  delicate  busi- 
ness  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  police." 
Whenever  Hucks  spoke  authoritatively,  his  voice 
trembled  like  that  of  a  man  who  makes  a  maiden 
speech. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  l)ut  I'd  leave  nothing 
to  the  police  of  this  town,"  remarked  Barney, 
with  disdain.  "  1  don't  mean  to  rest  until  1  have 
fouml  out  all  I  can  for  myself.  The  inspector 
A\lio  has  got  charge  of  my  master's  hat  isn't  much 
of  a  man,  judging  by  the  sort  of  questions  he 
put  me.     I've  got  to  go  back  to  him  now." 

Dick  declared  he  would  go  with  Barney  and 
hear  what  the  inspector  had  to  say.  Kate,  at  her 
husband's  request,  twice  repeated,  followed  Ger- 
trude, but   made  Barney  promise  that  he  would 
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come  to  Kingshoiise  as  soon  as  he  had  an}^  more 
news.  Gertrude,  her  mother,  and  sisters  had, 
with  the  Rector  and  Susan,  passed  out  through 
the  door  which  knl  into  the  rectory  garden,  so 
that  they  might  escape  the  observation  of  the 
crowd  now  fast  collectino-  in  and  about  the  church. 
As  Kate  retired  through  the  same  door,  her  hus- 
band whispered  earnestly  to  her,  "  Now,  Kate, 
don't  be  impulsive  ;  remember  that  you've  no 
business  to  accuse  Claverley  without  proofs." 

"  Hu  dear,  this  will  be  the  death  of  Ger- 
trude," answered  Kate.  "  If  Dr.  Claverley  did 
this,  I  would  hang  him  with  my  own  hands  ;  but 
I  won't  be  impulsive." 

The  Lovers'  AValk,  where  Roland's  hat  had 
been  found,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Lime 
Walk  near  the  cliiiicli,  where,  according  to  the 
clerk,  the  doctoi'  must  have  overtaken  his  rival. 
It  was  a  public  passage  between  the  w^alls  of 
private  gardens,  and  offered  a  short  cut  from 
Westover,  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  to  the 
High  Street  for  those  who  knew  Lewbury  well. 
It  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Duke 
WMiiM  li.ivc  known  of  this  passage.  It  was  rather 
to  be  assumed  that  lie  was  led  there. 

A  working  man  had  }»icked  up  the  hat  as  he 
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was  goino;  to  bis  work  carlv^  in  the  mornino:,  and 
had  given  it  to  the  first  policeman  he  met.  Since 
then  the  police  had  explored  the  passage,  nnd 
discovered  a  piece  from  a  broken  sleeve-link  Mitli 
an  S  and  a  coronet  engraved  uj)on  it.  Over 
several  yards  the  path  was  cut  and  torn  w  ith 
lieel-marks  as  if  there  had  been  a  struggle,  but 
the  recent  dryness  of  the  weather  had  made  the 
path  so  hard  that  there  were  no  imprints  of 
footsteps. 

These  facts  were  not  straiohtway  disclosed  bv 
the  police  to  the  ])ul>lic,  and  even  Barney  liad  not 
been  told  alK)ut  the  sleeve-link.  The  inspector 
t»f  police,  named  Trotter,  w^as  a  stout,  grey,  brick- 
faced  man  of  common  appearance,  and  with  a 
provoking  slowness  in  his  ways  and  words,  but 
lie  knew  his  business.  He  had  been  c[uestioning 
the  hotel  servants  while  Barney  was  at  the  church, 
ill  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  tlie  Duke's  valet 
had  not  been  out  late  on  the  previous  evening, 
lianiey,  as  he  learnt,  had  orders  always  to  sit  up 
tor  his  master  till  midnight,  Init  no  later.  On 
the  previous  night  he  had  suppe*!  in  the  servants' 
hall  from  ten  till  hall"-])ast.  and  had  afterwards 
spent  sometime  in  the  bar-parlour,  chatting  with 
the  barmaid.      It  was  certain  that  he  had  not  left 
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the  hotel  after  ten  o'clock,  and  that  he  had  gone 
to  bed  soon  after  midnight. 

Barney  was  thus  acquitted  of  suspicion  in  the 
inspector's  sight,  and  when  he  returned  from 
church,  accompanied  by  the  General,  Dick,  and 
Hucks  Littlepoint,  he  received  information  about 
the  sleeve-link.  The  broken  piece  was  shown 
him,  and  he  at  once  identified  it.  "  That's  my 
master's,  sir ;  the  very  pair  he  wore  yesterday — 
there's  no  mistaking  it." 

"  Let's  go  up  to  your  master's  room,"  said 
tlie  inspector,  for  at  that  moment  they  were  all 
standing  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel.  The  whole 
party,  including  the  landlord  and  landlady,  went 
u})stairs.  There  was  a  quantity  of  luggage  on 
the  landing  and  in  the  sitting-room.  "All  ready 
packed  for  a  start,  I  see,"  said  the  inspector. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  his  grace,  my  poor  master,  was  to 
have  been  married  this  morning." 

"  So  I've  heard.  Now,  I  want  to  ask,  if  you 
Ivuow  a  party  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Crapps  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Crapps,  sir  ;  who's  she  ?  " 

"You  don't  know  her.  I  didn't  suppose  you 
did,"  answered  the  inspector,  sagaciously.  "Well, 
sli(>  was  at  the  house  of  another  party  called 
IIm). kins  yesterday,  and  she  says  that  the  Dook 
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and  a  Frcncliman  who  lodges  in  Mrs.  HojDkins' 
house,  Mr.  Grachard,  had  high  words,  Dr.  Chi- 
verley  being  present.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
heard  of  Mi\  Grachard  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  sir,  and  little  good." 

"  Everybody  knows  that  M.  Grachard  hated 
the  Duke,"  broke  in  Dick  Corrington,  excitedly  ; 
"  but  Grachard  and  Claverley  have  always  been 
srreat  friends." 

"  That's  enough,"  muttered  Hucks  Little- 
point,  pulling  Dick's  sleeve  in  trepidation.  "  Say 
lutthinu'  till  you  arc  questioned,  and  express  no 
suspicions.  Trouble  always  comes  of  this  loose 
speaking." 

The  inspector  nodded.  Accustomed  to  the 
summary  process  of  the  French  police  in  dealing 
with  suspected  persons,  Barney  expected  Mr. 
Trotter  was  going  to  announce  that  Dr.  Claverley, 
M.  Grachard,  and  Mrs.  Crapps  had  already  been 
aiix'sted  ;  but  the  inspector  as,  he  walked  round 
the  Duke's  sitting-room,  taking  a  (piiet  look  all 
about  him,  observed  that  no  suspicion  could  yet 
l)c  press* '<!  against  anybody.  ''  Why,  you  see  we 
ain't  sure  yet  that  the  Dook's  missing." 

"Not  sure  he  is  missing?  What  about  this 
liat,   then '?  "   and    Barney    stood   open-mouthed, 
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pointiug  to  the  muddy,  battered  hat  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  table. 

"That's  not  much,"  responded  Mr.  Trotter. 
"  S'pose  a  gentleman  wanted  to  go  away  on  th(^ 
quiet,  he  might  leave  his  hat  about  just  to  throw 
people  on  a  false  scent  or  for  a  lark,  you  know." 

"  Get  along  !  "  exclaimed  Barney,  indignantly. 
''  My  master  ain't  of  that  sort." 

"  Do  you  mind  letting  me  see  one  of  his 
'ats  ? "  said  the  inspector.  "  I  will  compare  it 
for  myself  with  this  one,  and  I'd  like  just  to  take 
a  look  round  the  Book's  bedroom." 

Barney's  respect  for  the  police  w^as  much 
diminished  by  these  dilatory  proceedings.  Mr. 
Trotter  walked  round  the  Duke's  bedroom  as  if 
he  were  in  a  museum  where  visitors  arc  particu- 
larly requested  not  to  touch.  The  only  objects 
upon  which  he  ventured  to  lay  hands  were  the 
hats,  of  which  Barney  extracted  two  or  three 
from  diflferent  boxes  and  laid  before  him.  These 
he  measured  inside  and  out  with  a  greasy  tape 
which  he  drew  fr(jni  the  hind  pocket  of  his  tunic. 
He  ])ullc(l  up  the  linings;  he  planted  one  of  the 
hats  on  his  own  head.  "  I  suppose,  now,  you 
can't  be  sure  as  to  which  hat  your  master  put  on 
when  he  went  out  last  night  ?  " 
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"  I  think  you  mio;lit  take  my  word  for  it  tliat 
this  is  luy  master's  hut,"  whimpered  Barney,  out 
of  patience.  "  I  don't  see  tke  use  of  going  on  in 
this  way." 

"  Eh,  but  I  want  to  prove  that  this  'ere  'at 
was  the  one  your  master  had  on  when  he  was 
hist  seen.  Wliat's  to  show  that  the  Dook  didu't 
dtmiage  this  'at  after  he  went  out,  and  buy  a 
new  one  ?  What's  to  show  that,  when  he  left 
General  Corrington's  house,  he  didn't  put  on 
somel)ody  else's  hat  Ijy  mistake  ?  " 

Barney  was  silent,  and  the  inspector  tri- 
imiphed.  "  Two  and  two  makes  four,"  said  he, 
"  l)ut  there's  lots  of  jieople  takes  two  ones  and 
calls  it  four.  The  Dook's  gone,  but  he  ain't  l)een 
away  twenty-four  hours  yet,  and  we  havent 
foil  nil  his  dead  l)ody,  so  that  only  counts  for 
one ;  then  as  to  this  'ere  'at,  s'pose  somebody 
tuins  uj)  and  swears  that  when  he  last  saw  the 
iJook  his  grace  was  wearing  a  pot-hat,  or  a. 
travelling-cap  ;  where  should  we  be  then  '?  " 

"  There's  the  sleeve-link,  though,"  ol)sei-ved 
Dick,  who  would  have  said  more  but  for  Ihnks. 

'•'  The  sleeve-link  and  the  'at  together  they 
counts  for  one,"  said  Inspector  Trotter.  "  We 
want  more  facts  l)efoi'e  we  can  make  two  of  'em.  ' 
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Here  the  party  were  joined  by  a  detective — • 
a  young,  neat-looking  man,  whom  the  inspector 
had  sent  to  make  inquiries  about  M.  Grachard. 
He  reported  that  Mrs.  Hopkins'  house  was 
empty.  A  neighbour  had  told  him  that  M. 
Grachard  and  Miss  Hopkins  had  gone  off  to 
Brightport  that  morning  to  get  married,  and  that 
Mrs.  Hopkins  had  accompanied  them.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  would  return  in  the  evening,  but  the 
"young  people"  were  to  be  away  for  two  or 
three  days. 

"  H'm  !  that's  queerish,"  muttered  the  in- 
spector. 

"  Here's  another  bit  of  news,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, drawing  the  inspector  aside.  "  The  officer 
who  was  on  duty  in  High-street  between  ten 
and  twelve,  and  again  between  four  and  six  this 
morning,  reports  that  Dr.  Claverley's  dog-cart 
was  out  almost  all  night.  The  doctor  came  home 
soon  after  ten  in  the  evening ;  but  about  half  an 
hour  hitcr  he  went  out  ao-ain  in  his  doo-cart  and 
without  his  servant,  and  lie  didn't  come  back  till 
nigh  upon  six  in  the  morning." 

"  D'ye  hear  that "? "  said  the  inspector,  re- 
peating what  he  h;id  just  lieard  to  the  assembled 
company. 
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"  That's  convincing  enough,  surely  ?  "  bhirtod 
(nit  Dick,  whom  his  prudent  brother-in-law  once 
more  tuo'ijed  l)v  the  coat. 

"  I  dunno  ;  it  ma}'  or  it  mayn't  l)e,"  replied 
the  inspector.  "  There's  not  much  in  a  doctor's 
l)eino:  out  at  night." 

"  But  you'll  go  and  see  Dr.  Claverley  now, 
and  ask  him  what  he  was  doing,  eh,  sir  ?  "  said 
Barney. 

"  A  doctor  ain't  ohliovd  to  tell  me  who  hi>; 
patients  are,  nor  what's  the  matter  w^ith  'em  : 
Dr.  Claverley  'ud  order  me  to  mind  my  own 
iiusiness,"  answered  Mr.  Trotter,  drawing  on  his 
white  gloves  with  composure.  "  I  don't  see  that 
there's  anything  more  to  be  done  for  the  present, 
I'xci'pt  wait  for  fresh  news." 

"  I'm  blowcd  if  that  isn't  an  easy  way  of 
working,"  exclaimed  Barney,  with  a  grin  of 
derision.  "  Well,  if  you  won't  go  and  see  Dr. 
Claverley,  I  will." 

•'  Ah,  you  can  du  what  you  like,"  said  In- 
spector Trotter  ;  "  what  I've  got  to  do  is  to  col- 
lect certainties  and  make  a  correct  addition  sum 
cf 'ein.  I'll  be  at  tlie  otHce  most  of  the  dav,  so 
if  you  learn  anything  more  just  come  round  and 
tell  me.  Good  morning." 
VOL.  n.  28 
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"Good  nioniing.  Qh,  please  take  your 
time,"  said  Barney,  mimicking  liim  as  lie  retired. 
"Gentlemen,  when  that  insjDector's  place  falls 
vacant,  I'll  put  up  my  old  grandmother  to  apph- 
for  it.  She's  just  the  kind  of  party  for  it,  if  he 
is. 


(  '^9  ) 


CHArXEK  VI. 

THE    EED    ROSETTE. 

1^'  this  time  everybody  in  the  town  had  heard 
of  the  Duke's  disappearance,  l)ut  it  was  only  hy 
Barney  and  by  the  family  at  Kingshonse  that 
this  event  was  attriljuted  to  a  calamity.  Most 
]i('oplo  boliovod  that  there  had  been  an  affray  of 
some  kind  in  which  Laurence  Claverley  had 
taken  a  part,  and  that  the  French  nobleman  had 
uot  the  worst  of  it.  Some  suggested  that  the 
l)uk('  had  gone  off  because  he  had  got  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  and  did  not  like  to  show  himself  in 
fliiinh  with  tliose  trophies  ;  others  thouoht  that 
Kukuul  must  have  been  ])rivately  "  warned  off" 
Ity  General  Corrington  ;  others,  again,  hinted  at 
a  dud  between  the  Duke  and  Grach;ird. 

Mrs.  Netliersole  whispered  that  she  M'as  sure 
the    r)uke's    eyes    had    been    opened    at   last   to 
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Gertrude's  past  flirtations  with  Dr.  Claverley. 
It  o-rieved  Mrs.  Netliersole  much  to  have  missed 
the  sight  of  the  baffled  wedding  in  church  that 
mornino-  but  before  ten  o'clock  she  was  at  the 

O' 

Rectory,  and  had  extracted  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair  from  Susan  Jentleigh.  It  had  never 
struck  Susan  that  Roland  d'Alma  might,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  have  discovered  something  about 
Gertrude's  first  love  :  she  could  not,  of  course, 
know  that  Roland  had  long  been  informed  by 
Gertrude  herself  of  Dr.  Claverley's  proposal  and 
pretensions. 

"  Don't  you  see  how  it  all  is,  my  dear  ?  "  chat- 
tered Mrs.  Nethersole,  who  had  been  listening 
with  a  pious  enjoyment  to  the  story  of  the  bride's 
public  humiliation.  "  Laurence  Claverley  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it  last  night,  when  he  saw  that 
Frenchman.  Then  the  Duke — the  French  are 
^o  fiery — tried  to  spit  in  his  face,  or  claw  his 
eyes,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  he  found 
that  at  this  game  he  was  no  match  for  the  Eng- 
lishman, and,  as  my  Purkiss  would  say,  he  got 
;i  jolly  good  thrashing." 

"  Do  you  think  that  can  have  been  ?  "  asked 
Susan,  helping  her  visitor  to  sherry  and  a  biscuit, 
for  Mrs.  Nethersole  seldom  went  anywhere  without 
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taking  a  refreshment.  "In  that  case,  it  was  verv 
unkind  of  the  Duke  not  to  write  a  line  to  General 
Corrington,  and  so  prevent  Gertrude  from  going 
to  the  church." 

"Those  Frenchmen  are  all  mean,  dear,"  said 
]\Irs.  Nethersole  between  two  sips  of  wine.  "  I 
dare  say  this  one,  finding  how  he  had  been  fooled, 
was  anxious  to  take  as  spiteful  a  revenge  as 
possible  on  Gertrude." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Nethersole,  you  shouldn't  say  the 
Duke  w\as  fooled  I  "  exclaimed  Susan,  reddening. 
"  Gertrude  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  never 
liked  Dr.  Claverley — at  least,  not  a  tenth  so  much 
as  she  loved  her  affianced  husband." 

"  Well,  men  always  consider  themselves  fooled, 
dear,  if  they  hear  that  a  girl  has  been  made  love 
to  by  anybody  else.     It  is  very  unreasonable." 

"  Very  unreasonable,"  assented  Susan  ;  "  and 
I  can't  believe  the  Duke  woidd  have  accepted 
statements  from  Dr.  Claverley  without  asking 
Gertrude  for  explanations." 

"  Jealousy  doesn't  reason,  dear,  as  you  may 
tiiul  out  some  day  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
fall  in  love.  And  then,  you  forget  that  the 
Duke  might  have  got  himself  into  some  scrape 
by  making  an  irregular  marriage,  and  when  he 
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saw  that  his  untruthfulness  had  been  detected 
he  was  probably  glad  to  take  himself  off." 

"  Poor  Gertrude  is  firmly  persuaded  that  her 
lover  must  have  been  murdered,"  observed  Susan. 

"  Murder  ?  Fiddlesticks  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nether- 
sole,  and  finished  her  sherry. 

It  relieved  Susan  to  hear  Mrs.  Nethersole  say 
fiddlesticks.  Remembering  the  dark  look  on  the 
Doctor's  face  when  he  left  the  Rectory  the  night 
before,  she  was  vaguely  fearful,  though  not  actually 
suspicious,  of  a  crime.  Now  her  mind  became 
divided  in  its  opinions  about  Claverley.  She 
felt  admiration  for  the  man's  staunchness  in 
love,  and  some  little  feminine  sympathy  for 
him  as  an  Englishman,  a  Protestant,  and  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  standing  up  to  fight  against 
a  foreigner,  who  was  a  Catholic,  titled,  and 
rich.  But  then,  Susan  had  thought  very  well  of 
the  Duke,  and  on  reflection  she  could  not  think 
well  of  Dr.  Claverley  for  having  told  the  Duke 
tales  about  his  love-passages  with  Gertrude. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  so  unscrupulous  as  to 
pretend  that  Gertrude  had  once  loved  him,  or 
that  she  loved  him  still  ? 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  into  the 
garden  and  tell  papa  what  you  think,  for  he  has 
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1)  .'I'll  anxious,  like  all  of  us,"  said  Susan.  And 
at  this  moment  she  privately  struggled  witli  the 
feeling  that  girls  ought  not  to  wed  al)ov(^  tlicir 
station,  and  that,  if  in  the  upshot  Gertrude  and 
( *hiverley  came  together  again,  this  might  be 
lu'ttor  than  if  her  friend  had  become  a  Duchess, 
and  had  been  tempted  to  give  herself  airs,  and 
l)er]iaps  to  renounce  the  religion  of  her  fathers. 

The  Rector  did  not  ajjpear  to  be  very  anxious, 
for  he  was  in  his  poultry-yard,  distributing  some 
liot  meal  out  of  a  basket  in  handfuls  among  his 
fowls.  It  was  more  comfortal)le  for  a  man  of 
his  nature  to  smile  over  the  idea  of  a  fio-ht  with 
fists  than  to  bemoan  a  duel  or  a  murder — so  for 
once  he  was  actually  pleased  to  see  Mrs.  Nether- 
sole,  and  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  with  her. 

"  Ah  well,  I  dare  say  it's  all  for  the  best," 
lie  said,  using  a  favourite' solatium.  "Now,  do 
look  at  those  two  hens,  Mrs.  Nethersole  ; 
wouldn't  you  call  one  of  them  a  feathered 
duchess  1  Don't  you  think  she  knows  quite 
well  that  she  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  last 
county  show  ? " 

Mrs.  Nethersole's  interest  in  fowls  was  (piali- 
fictl  by  a  decided  mistrust  of  cochiii-cliinas  with 
big    beaks   pecking    too  near   her   shoes.       She 
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had  nothing  more  to  say  at  the  Parsonage  ;  so 
she  betook  herself  to  Kingshouse,  and  left  a  card 
marked  "Kind  inquiries."  She  made  a  virtue 
of  not  seeking  admittance,  because  she  saw  that 
it  would  be  denied  to  her.  "  How  does  Miss 
( 'orrington  bear  up,  poor  dear  ? "  she  said  to  the 
maid.  "  Give  her  my  best  love,  please — my 
best  love,  and  say  I  didn't  like  to  intrude." 

The  maid  mio-ht  have  said  that  Gertrude 
l>ore  herself  with  fortitude,  for  the  grief  of  that 
miserable  day  had  not  prostrated  Gertrude.  She 
was,  indeed,  conscious  of  inspiring  more  spnpathy 
than  she  wanted. 

Her  mother  and  sisters  and  the  servants  all 
«poke  to  her  in  compassionate  terms,  as  if  she 
were  ill.  She  would  have  had  them  be  uj)  and 
stirrinor  —  huntino^  for  news  and  brino-ino-  her 
.some  proof  of  their  activity  every  minute.  To 
1)e  asked  whether  she  would  not  like  to  lie  down 
a  little,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of  ten, 
some  sal  volatile — all  this  while  her  mind  was 
revolving  like  a  grindstone,  and,  under  pressure 
of  her  cold,  sharp  sorrow,  was  throwing  up  as 
sparks  thousands  of  thoughts,  fancies,  suspicions 
• — this  was  mere  teasing. 

When  Dick  returned  with  Barney  from  the 
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Stnr.  sliL'  fiew  into  the  hall  to  meet  liim.  II<' 
<oukl  not  resist  the  searching  appeal  of  her  eyes 
and  lips,  and  told  her  straight  out  all  that  had 
hcen  learnt  from  Inspector  Trotter. 

"  What  does  Hu  think  ? "  exclaimed  Kate, 
lireathless,  looking  round  foi-  her  husliand. 

"He  has  dropped  beliintl  with  father,"  said 
Dick.      ''  T  think  he  has  gone  home." 

■■^Jr.  Littlepoint  won't  give  an  opinion, 
ma'am,"  said  Barney,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Corrington ; 
'"  hut  my  mind  is  made  up,"  as  they  all  walked 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"Do  you  really  Ix-licve  it  was  a  mur<lcr  ? " 
whispered  Mrs.  Corrington,  witli  a  shudder. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  do,"  said  Barney. 

"  It  can  have  been  nothing  else,  mamma," 
wildly  exclaimed  Gertrude,  who  had  been  cate- 
chizing Dick  as  to  its  details.  "  Grachard's  dis- 
appearance, those  two  Ficnchmen  from  Paris,  and 
then  Dr.  Claverlcy  being  out  all  niglit  in  his  dog- 
cart. .  .  .  It  was  a  murder — done  by  tliem  all,  four 
.•igainst  one,  the  cowards  !  .  .  .  and  Dr.  Claverley 
must  have  carried  awav  my  poor  Poland's  body 
ill  his  cai't  to  liide  it  oi-  tlintw  it  into  the  sea." 

Barney  nodded,  as  thougli  this  were  his  ^  iew 
also,  and  everybody  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
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awed  by  the  piercing  tones  of  Gertrude's  despair. 
She  had  discarded  her  bridal  dress  and  had  put 
ou  a  black  one,  which  set  off  the  pallor  of  her 
visage.  The  central  figure  in  a  horrified,  dumb- 
stricken  family  group,  she  stood  the  picture  of 
sorrow,  but  of  couraQ-eous  sorrow.  Her  love  was 
expressed  in  her  kindling  eyes,  in  the  wriiiging 
of  her  hands,  in  tears  that  glistened  on  her 
cheeks  and  dried  there  without  trickling.  But 
her  lips  half-parted,  and  the  resonancy  of  her 
voice,  showed  that  she  was  not  succumbing  to 
her  grief,  but  meant  to  exact  vengeance  to  the 
last  tittle  for  whatever  had  been  done  amiss  to 
the  man  whom  she  loved. 

"  Perhaps  somebody  ought  to  call  on  Dr. 
Claverley,"  muttered  Mrs.  Corrington,  whose 
tears  were  flowing. 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  Barney  and  I  are  going," 
said  Dick.  "  If  Claverley  has  not  bolted,  like 
Grachard,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  from  his  manner 
whether  he  knows  anything." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Dick,"  said  Kate,  tying 
the  strings  of  lier  bonnet. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not,  my  dear,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Corrington.  "  IIu  might  not 
like  it." 
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But  a  fiflance  from  Gertrude  umed  Kate  to- 
wards  the  door.  It  was  kinder  to  leave  Gertrude 
to  lierself,  and  it  had  occurred  to  Kate  that 
Claverley  might  be  more  amenable  to  question- 
ing- l)y  a  lady  than  l)y  a  boy  and  a  servant. 
There  was  some  sisterly  idea  in  her  mind,  too, 
that  her  presence  might  give  protection  to  Dick, 
if  that  youth  fell  into  violent  diah>gue  with  the 
doctor,  who  was  much  stronger  than  he. 

A  few  steps  from  Kingshouse,  however,  the 
party  of  three  met  the  General,  who,  not  without 
some  demur,  conscutcil  to  accompany  them. 

"  Hucks  says  that,  as  a  magistrate,  I  ought 
not  to  mix  myself  up  in  an  aSliir  which  may  be 
brought  Ijefore  me  on  the  bench." 

"  I  should  think  a  magistrate  is  just  what 
we  want  at  this  moment,  su-,"  said  Barney  almost 
grumbling,  for  he  understood  less  and  less  how 
ciimiiial  ])usiness  is  managed  in  Enirland. 

'■  A  few  questions  from  you,  papa,  miglit 
clear  u})  everything,"  said  Kate. 

"I  don't  think  that,"  remaikcd  Dick.  "If 
Claverley  had  any  good  t(»  tell  us,  he  wouM 
have  sent  round  a  note." 

"  Hucks  doesn't  believe  Claverley  capable  of 
a    crime,"    observed    the    General;    "nor    will   I 
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without  evidence.  But  I  will  go  with  you, 
hecause  Claverley  may  have  some  explanations 
to  give.     I  know  he's  at  home." 

Mrs.  Littlepoint  nodded  towards  the  doctor's 
house.  "  You  see,  a  visitor  is  being  admitted 
at  this  moment,"  she  said. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  tlu^ 
High  Street  presented  the  appearance  which  it 
wore  on  every  sunny  morning.  There  was  no 
more  animation  than  usual,  and  this  amazed 
Kate,  who  had  thought  that  the  matter  which 
was  of  such  terrible  portent  to  her  own  family 
must  be  causing  a  public  commotion.  A  dog- 
in  a  fit  will  collect  a  crowd,  and  a  street  will 
become  impassable  from  the  throng  of  gaping 
starers  if  a  house  in  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
murder  ;  Itut  the  cuiious  appetites  of  crowds 
inust  have  something;  tanoible  to  feed  on.  Kate 
did  notice,  however,  that  from  the  moment 
when  she  had  espied  Claverley's  door  to  that 
when  she  reached  it,  three  different  visitors 
knocked. 

So  many  people  had  l)een  cpiietly  trying  to 
see  Dr.  Claverley  during  the  last  hour  or  two  I 
All  his  patients  seem  to  have  fallen  ill  together. 
Some  had  sent  for  him,  Init  others  had  taken 
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a  surer  wav  of  Q-ottino-  an  interview  by  callinii' 
at  liis  liouse.  Afteeting  to  treat  these  visits 
as  purely  professional,  Claverley  was  receivinii" 
e;illers  in  Lis  study  as  fast  as  he  coukl.  lie 
felt  their  })ulses,  prescribed  for  their  ailments, 
real  or  imaginary,  and  then  packed  them  about 
their  business,  ignoring  all  hints  or  questions 
concerning  the  missing  Duke, 

The  General  and  his  little  suite  were  admitted 
without  ditKculty  and  tlie  maid,  knowing  Mrs. 
Littlepoint,  promise*!  to  take  in  her  name  at 
once.  "But  I'll  show  you  into  the  garden, 
)na'am  ;  all  the  rooms  are  full  of  people,  and  you 
may  have  to  wait  a  little  time." 

Kate  had  only  once  been  in  Dr.  Claxcrleys 
house,  and  that  was  wlien,  not  manv  weeks 
bi'fore  this,  she  ha<l  gone  witli  liini  to  take 
measure  of  his  rooms,  prior  to  advising  him 
about  tlie  purchase  of  new  carpets.  The  doetoi- 
was  then  refurnishing  his  house  in  view  of  his 
wedding  with  Gertrude,  and  Kate  shivered  at 
this  recollection  as  she  ]iassed  through  the  hall. 

Just  at  this  moment  Laurence  Claverlev 
opened  the  door  of  his  consulting-room  and 
came  out  with  a  patient.  He  changed  colour 
a   little   on   seeing   Mrs.    Littlepoint,  and  looked 
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vicious  as  sin,  thought  Dick ;  l)ut  that  was  not 
the  impression  he  produced  upon  Kate.  A 
splendid  figure  of  a  man  always  somewhat 
supercilious  in  his  mien,  he  looked  on  this 
occasion  particularly  cool  and  Ijrisk. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Littlepoint,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  after  he  had  ushered  his  visitor 
to  the  door ;  and,  seeing  that  no  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  him,  he  gave  a  toss  of  the  head 
and  frowned. 

"  Dr.  Claverley,  you  know  what  is  being 
said  about  you  ;  you  are  bound  to  clear  your- 
self," began  Kate,  beseechingly.  "Tell  us  what 
you  were  doing  last  night." 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  being  said  about 
me,  Mrs.  Littlepoint." 

"  AVliy,  the  Duke's  disappearance.  You  are 
believed  to  have  seen  him  last  night  later  than 
any  of  us,  and  you  know  his  hat  has  been  found, 
all  battered  with  blooclmarks,  on  the  ground." 

"  I  don't  profess  to  be  astonished  at  the 
Duke's  disappearance,"  said  Claverley,  in  a  care- 
less tone,  which  made  Dick  and  Barney  indignant. 
"  He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  get  himself  into 
a  scrape." 

"  That's  your  view,"  broke  in  Dick. 
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*'  Yes,  it's  my  view  and  his  too,  apparently." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  throw  stones 
at  a  man  behind  his  back,"  continued  Dick. 

"  Why  has  he  turned  his  back  ?  "  retorted 
Chiverley,  drily.  "  Try  and  account  satisfactorily 
for  his  disappearance,  if  you  can." 

"  This  is  too  much,  Ijless  me  if  it  ain't,"  cried 
Barney,  astounded  ;  but  Kate  Littlepoint  checked 
him  by  a  dissuading  move  of  the  hand. 

"  Could  you  see  Gertrude's  distress,  you 
would  pity  her.  Dr.  Claverley,"  she  ejaculated. 
"  If  bv  a  single  word  you  can  allay  her  anxiety 
aljout  the  Duke's  fate,  it  is  your  duty  to  speak 
out." 

"I  inn  not  responsible  for  the  Duke's  dis- 
appearance, and  I  can  tell  }()U  nothing  about 
him,"  replied  Claverley. 

But  as  he  said  this  a  strange  thing  occurred. 

In  making  way  reluctantly  for  the  party  to 
enter  his  study,  he  displaced  a  chair  over  which 
a  liofht  overcoat  was  hano^inor.  The  coat  fell  to 
the  floor;  he  picked  it  up,  but  something  had 
dropped  out  of  one  of  the  pockets. 

Barney  pounced  upon  the  object,  uttering  a 
sound  that  was  between  a  snarl  and  a  roar. 

"  You  villain,  where  did  you  get  this  ?  "  and, 
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spriiigmg  back,  the  Duke's  valet  held  up  his'  h'ft 
arm  on  guard,  while  his  right  hand,  pressed  to 
his  chest,  was  tightly  closed. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  inquired  Kate  and  Dick  in 
the  same  breath  ;  and  Barney,  opening  his  palm 
a  little,  revealed  something  that  looked  like  ;i 
red  button.  It  was  one  of  those  scarlet  rosettes 
which  otticers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  wear  on 
tlicir  coats,  and  Roland  always  had  one  in  his 
l)utton-hole. 

"  We  have  got  you  now,  curse  you,"  muttered 
Barney,  backing  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
doctor. 

The  servant's  round  face  was  suffused,  and 
all  the  veins  of  his  neck  were  starting.  "  You've 
killed  my  master  and  thrown  him  into  the  sea, 
that's  what  you  have  done.  This  decoration 
was  on  his  coat  last  night,  I'll  swear  to  it." 

Laurence  (laxcrU'y,  standing  with  an  air  of 
consternation,  appeared  to  l)e  overwhelmed. 
However,  he  recovered  his  self-possession  pretty 
fast,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  glance  at  his 
watch,  as  if  he  desired  his  unwelcome  visitors 
to  go. 

"  Oil,  Dr.  Claverlcy,  wliat  does  this  mean  '^ 
Do  speak  out.'    iiH])lore»l  Kate. 
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'•'  I  have  iiothini;-  to  say,"' answered  Claverley, 
iiu'cliaiiii  alK'  (tpcniiig  a  letter. 

"  Yoii  liad  better  find  something,  as  matters 
are  looking  very  black  for  you,"  observed  Dick. 

"  111  go  and  feteh  a  |»olieeman,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Barney ;  but  when  Mrs.  Littlepoint 
again  made  her  dissuading  gesture,  the  servant 
lost  his  self-control.  "  What  are  yer  driving  at, 
with  all  this  stopping,  ma'am  ?  D'yer  want  to 
"elp  him  to  escape  ?  " 

"  No,  Barney  ;  we  understand  your  feelings, 
but  for  pity's  sake  have  patience." 

"  Patience,  ma'am  ?  Why  }'ou  wouldn't  act 
like  this  if  he  were  a  poor  man;  and  I'll  tell 
\-ou  what — -he  doesn't  leave  this  house  except  in 
handcuffs.  If  he  tries  to,  I'll  just  call  up  a  mob 
out  of  the  streets  ;  he  won't  escape  then." 

The  situation  was  critical.  Barney,  in  his 
excitement,  had  only  to  raise  a  cry  of  "  Murder  !  " 
and  the  house  would  be  invaded  immediately 
b\-  one  of  those  rabbles  who  are  always  ready 
f"i'  any  piece  of  lawlessness.  Happily,  the 
(leneral  was  there  to  interpose  his  authority  as 
magistrate.  With  a  hand  to  his  ear,  he  turned 
sharp     upon     Barney    and     rapped    his    heavy 

walking-stick  on  the  floor  to  command  silence, 
vol,,  n.  29 
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"  That  rosette  is  not  yours,  is  it,  Barney  ?  " 

"No,  General;  but " 

"Then  you  can't  summon  Dr.  Claverley  for 
unlawful  possession.  Your  evidence  as  to  its 
being  the  Duke's  property  may  be  of  use  at  the 
rio^ht  moment.  This  is  not  the  rio-ht  moment. 
As  for  you,  Dr.  Claverley,  you  must  expect  from 
this  hour  to  be  watched  by  the  police.  You  are 
not  a  prisoner,  but  you  will  be  watched. " 

Claverley  bowed,  but  vouchsafed  not  a  word 
to  clear  himself  from  suspicion.  Thereupon 
Kate  burst  into  tears,  and,  clinQ-ingj  to  her 
father's  arm,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  from  the 
house.  Dick  followed,  crestfallen  and  half 
frightened  by  the  doctor's  chilling  cynicism. 
Barney  wrapped  up  his  precious  rosette  in  paper, 
and  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  General  to 
the  police-station,  and  there  deliver  it  up  to  the 
inspector. 

1'his  was  done,  and  then  no  more  clues  as 
to  the  missing  Duke's  fate  were  obtained  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  A  meeting  of  magistrates 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  no  charge 
rould  yet  lie  against  Claverley.  If  the  Duke's 
body  were  found,  the  doctor  might  be  arrested 
for  murder,  as  principal  or  accessory ;  and  if  it 
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were  not  found,  lie  might  be  indicted  for  "  .s})irit- 
iug  away ;  "  but  so  far  tliere  was  no  ground  for 
action  of  any  sort. 

Meanwhile  the  telegraph  was  set  to  work, 
Barney  sent  a  message  to  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu,  and  got  answer  that  the  Countess  had 
no  tidino-s  of  her  brother  since  the  despatch 
which  she  had  received  on  the  previous  day. 
The  police  telegraphed  to  Brightport  to  get 
M.  Gracliard  detained,  but  Grachard  could  not 
be  found.  He  had  i>ot  married  at  the  reois- 
trar's  office,  and  after  that  all  traces  of  him  were 
lost.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Ilo})kins  was  discovered. 
At  about  six  in  the   evenino-  a  teleo-ram  to  the 

o  o 

Lowlnir}-  police  announced  that  a  Brightport 
detective  had  ibuiid  the  widow  and  would  escort 
her  home  l)y  the  next  train.  \\  lieu  that  train 
arrived  at  Lewbury  station.  Inspector  Trotter 
was  waiting  on  the  platform, 

.Vs  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  hwn  enjoyiug  herself 
at  her  Polly's  nuptials,  and  had  afterwards  par- 
taken of  refreshments  at  llif  liouses  of  various 
Brighti)ort  friends,  animation  of  countenance, 
combined  with  Sundav  fiuerv  and  new  orreen 
gloves,  made  her  a  different  woman  from  the 
bare-armed  lodging-house  keeper,  who   on  most 
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days  was  to  be  seen  up  to  her  elbows  in  soa])- 
siids,  flour,  or  soot.  The  thorn  in  the  rose  of  her 
pleasure  that  day  had  been  a  tight  boot.  It  was 
this  instrument  of  torture,  and  not,  as  she 
reiterated  to  the  sceptical  Mr.  Trotter,  anything 
whatsoever  in  the  nature  of  a  drink,  which 
caused  her  to  stumble  frequently  as  she  walked 
across  the  platform,  and  infused  bitterness  into 
liei-  ()l)jurgations  on  the  manner  in  which  slie 
was  being  treated. 

"  My  poor  Hopkins,  who's  gone,  wouldn't 
liave  stood  by  to  see  me  disgraced  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Trotter.  What's  that  young  man  been 
going  on  at  me  about  Mr.  Grachard  for?  I  tell 
you  Tim  Gracliard's  left  the  country." 

■•  That's  sudden,  ain't  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Trotter, 
who  had  conducted  the  widow  into  the  station- 
master's  private  room.  "  What  did  he  go 
for  ? " 

'■'  Why,  he  went  off  with  his  wife,  my  Polly, 
to  be  sure.  They  were  married  this  morning, 
;ind  they've  started  for  Belgium." 

■'  Tell  me  now  about  those  words  that  passed 
bctwt'cii  Mr.  Grachard  and  the  Due  d'Alma  at 
N'our  house  yesterday,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  continued 
the  inspector. 
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"  Who  told  you  there  had  been  words  ? " 
cried  tlie  widow,  as  she  subsided  into  a  ehair. 

"  Never  mind  who  told  me." 

"It  must  have  been  that  Crapps" — :ind 
Mrs.  Hopkins  shook  one  of  her  green  kid  tists. 
''  Oh,  the  artfulness  of  that  ojious  woman, 
whom  I  just  call  in  to  do  a  bit  of  charing  now 
and  then,  and  o-ive  three  meals  a  dav  to,  she 
lt(.*ing  nothing  but  a  pauper!  But  she  doesn't 
cross  my  door  again,  or  she  goes  out  in  front  of 
my  broomstick,  inspector,  that's  all  I've  got 
to  say. 

"  Nothing  came  of  them  'ere  words  ? "  re- 
piMited  the  inspector.  "You  know  me.  ^Frs. 
Hopkins  ?  " 

"  Yes  T  do,  Mr.  Trotter,  like  almost  every- 
l)ody  in  the  town  ;  and  I  ain't  above  owning 
that  I've  'ad  no  fault  to  find  witli  you." 

"  Well,  then,  speak  out  the  truth,  and  say 
what  happened  after  those  two  FrenehuKMi  came 
from  Paris  last  nio-ht  to  see  ]Mr.  Grachard  \  " 

"  Ah,  you've  heard  of  them  two  Frenchmen!" 
and  this  seemed  to  the  widow  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  so  tliat  her  answer  was  given  di-eamily 
and  with  a  glazed  eye.  "  Crapps  didn't  see 
tlicm  ;  yes,  she    di<l.  though  ;    they   came   just 
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before  she  went.  AVell,  she  didn't  see  them 
come  back  after  they'd  been  dining  with  Tim  at 
the  Star.  They  was  all  three  a  good  bit 
the  worse  for  drink,  I  should  take  it,  for  they 
began  a  kissing  and  making  speeches  to  each 
other  on  the  staircase  ;  three  sillier  fellows  you 
couldn't  think  of.  Then,  when  the  two  from 
Paris  had  got  their  bags  and  top-coats,  which 
they'd  left  in  Grachard's  rooms,  Grachard,  he 
slij^s  on  his  Inverness  and  says  he'll  see  them 
off  to  the  station,  and  that's  the  last  I  saw 
of  him." 

"^Do  you  mean  to  say  Grachard  didn't  come 
back  to  his  rooms  at  all  last  night  ?  " 

"  He  came  ])ack  risjht  enouoli  l)iit  I  don't 
know  when,  for  I  was  in  l)ed,  and  he  had  a 
latch-key." 

"  What  about  his  looks  when  you  saw  him 
this  morning  ? " 

"  Why,  Grachard  isn't  much  of  a  one  for 
looks,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  gravely,  "  and  my 
Polly  didn't  marry  him  for  his  face.  She  thought 
him  a  decent  sort  of  a  man,  and  tliat's  her 
business,  I  suppose." 

"  Tliat  will  do,  ma'am  ;  you  can  go  home," 
said  the  inspector,   when  he  saw  that  no  more 
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could    be    extracted    from    the    confused    Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

The  widow  then  limped  home,  being  saluted 
on  her  way  by  many  cries  from  street  boys 
of  "  Where's  Frenchie  ? "  For  now  that  the 
day's  business  was  over,  the  French  nobleman's 
disappearance  was  being  pretty  generally  dis- 
cussed by  working  men  in  public-houses  and  at 
street  corners. 

Presently  Inspector  Trotter  set  his  face 
homeward.  As  he  was  going  up  the  High  Street 
he  was  met  by  Barney,  who,  in  a  rather  shame- 
faced way.  jailled  a  telegram  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  said — 

"  I  have  just  got  this  from  Dieppe,  It  tells 
me  I  shall  get  a  cheque  to-morrow  morning,  and 
then  I'm  to  pay  the  hotel  bill,  and  to  go  off  with 
all  the  luggage,  horses,  and  traps  to  join  my 
master  in  Paris." 

"  Whew-w  !  so  he  ain't  dead,  then  ?  "  whistled 
Inspector  Trotter,  cocking  his  eye.  "  D'yer  see 
what  I  told  you  this  morning  ?  "  Yer  wouldn't 
believe  it  then." 

"  Blowed  if  I  ever  could  have  believed  it," 
said  Barney,  witli  a  responsive  wink  and  speaking 
under   his  breath.      "  But  now  I  want  to  know 
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what  I  ouo;lit  to  do  about  this  telegram.     Ouo-ht 

O  (DO 

I  to  take  it  to  the  young  lady  at  Kingshouse  ? " 

"  Depends  who  it's  from." 

"  Why,  it's  from  my  master  himself.  Look 
here  at  the  name  ; "  and  Barney  seemed  to  be 
more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  It's  a  queer  go,"  muttered  the  inspector ; 
and  his  voice  had  a  compassionate  touch  as  he 
added,  "  Take  it  to  General  Corrington  ;  not  to 
the  poor  young  lady." 


(  121  ) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    HOTEL    AT    DIEPPE. 

The  steamboat  going  from  Freshaven  to  Dieppe 
had  performed  its  journey  that  morning  in  tlic 
time  advertised  as  Leing  usual  in  the  company's 
notices — a  feat  which  the  most  experienced 
]  tassengers  on  board  had  never  seen  accomplished 
before. 

Leaving  the  English  harbour  an  hour  after 
midnight,  tlie  boat  glided  over  a  pond-like  sea  ; 
the  sky  above  was  all  starry,  and  the  air  soft 
with  a  summer  warmth.  When  dawn  broke,  the 
white  ('lifts  of  Normandy  were  well  in  view,  and 
at  about  half-past  six  the  steamer  entered  the 
]iort  and  was  moored  along  the  <|uay — the  lively 
I'^iviidi  <[nay,  wlicrc  deep  l)askets  of  silvery  fisli 
were  being  hauled  up  from  countless  smacks, 
while    crowds    of    fisherwomen    chattered,     an<l 
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green-coated  douaniers  scolded,  and  the  Angelus 
l)ells  from  tlie  city  cliurclies  sounded  ^yitll  a  far- 
off  faintness  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  sunny 
mornins:. 

There  were  many  passengers  on  board,  chiefly 
young  Frenchmen,  wlio  had  been  interrupted 
from  earning  their  livelihood  in  England  by  a 
call  to  martial  duties.  They  had  been  summoned 
home  for  enrolment  in  the  Mobiles,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  and  thunder 
concert  in  which  they  were  going  to  play  their 
parts,  making  Prussia  dance  and  Europe  quake, 
they  had  passed  the  night  on  deck,  crowing 
patriotic  songs,  and  preparing  indigestion  for 
themselves  with  bottled  beer. 

Jules  from  a  haircutter's  in  Oxford  Street ; 
Alphonse,  the  sous-chef  in  a  city  restaurant ; 
M.  Alcibiade,  the  foreign-correspondence  clerk 
of  a  Piccadilly  wine  merchant ;  M.  Narcisse,  the 
assistant  professor  of  tongues  lately  domiciled  at 
Putney,  where  Lay  his  clientele  of  young  ladies' 
schools  ; — all  these  and  many  more  were  clustered 
together  in  temporary  fraternity.  They  had 
shrieked  defiance  before  starting  at  a  party  of 
young  Germans,  whom  they  had  encountered  in 
a   London   railway  station,  and  this  first  brush 
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witli  the  onomv  liad  stimulated  their  nerves  and 
\  I'itcs  like  a  ration  of  wine  all  round.  So  pleased 
Wert'  I  hey  to  behold  their  native  land  again 
tliat  they  gave  a  cheer  to  tlie  two  gendarmes  in 
silver-laeed  cocked  hats  and  vellow  l)a]drics,  who 
stood  on  the  landing-stage;  and  the  fisherwomen, 
attracted  hy  tlieir  merriment,  crowded  to  the 
ijuay  side  to  laugh  with  them  and  cheer  back. 
Scores  of  women  and  o-irls  huddled  too^ether, 
with  their  wet  bhie  skirts  and  bare  leo-s  the 
young  ones  rudd}-  of  cheek,  the  old  ones  slirill 
of  voice  and  with  faces  like  baked  apples. 

"Vive  la  France!"  "A  bas  la  Prusse  ! " 
"Molt  a  Bismai'ck!"  was  shouted  by  all  these 
gay  French  folk  ;  as  the  shore-rope  was  made  fast 
to  the   catches   of  the   boat ;   and   tlie  gangway 

descelldcd   r;itt]ill'4'  to  tlie  deck. 

Two  fidgety  men,  who  stood  apai't  from  the 
other  j)asseugers — men  with  well-mufiie(l  eliins 
and  cloth  caps  pressed  down  over  their  biows 
to  the  eyes — were  the  first  to  spring  on  to  the 
Li'anuway.  They  were  (juiikly  ashore,  and.  ha\  iug 
ap]iafentl\-  no  hie'irafre  but  a  \n\<i  lietween  tlieni. 
.•i\'oi«h'«l  the  enst(tin-house,  and  hniried  straight 
into  the  town.  IJehind  them  ascended  Juh'S, 
Alphonse,  Alciitiade,  and   the  otliers  ;  then  hidies 
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none  the  worse  for  the  passage  ;  then  the  nervous 
lady  who  is  invariably  ill,  whether  it  be  rough 
or  calm ;  then  the  portly,  dictatorial  man  who 
is  always  finding  fault,  and  who  always  forgets 
something  and  wants  to  return  for  it  when  ho 
is  half  across  the  gangway  ;  and  then  the  in- 
evitable British  family,  with  overcoats  and  hats 
wondrous  to  the  foreign  eye,  dusky  dogskins,  rugs, 
sheafs  of  umbrellas,  a  cricket-box,  biscuit-munch- 
ing children,  and  a  toy  terrier. 

The  last  of  these  tourists  was  hardly  landed 
when  the  English  steward,  2;oino;  his  round  of 
the  private  cabins,  found  a  passenger  asleep  in 
one  of  them.  "  Hullo  !  that's  the  gentleman  who 
was  brought  on  board  ill,"  he  said  to  a  tall, 
hoarse  man  with  a  purple  nose,  the  captain,  who 
was  croaking  some  orders  to  a  seaman.  "  Where 
have  his  friends  got  to  ?  " 

"  Had  he  any  friends  1 "  asked  the  captain. 

"  Ay,  sir,  two  French  gentlemen.  They  paid 
me  for  the  cabin,  and  told  me  he  wasn't  to  be 
disturbed.     But,  I  say,  what's  this  "?  " 

The  steward,  approaching  the  sleeper,  saw 
that  his  head  was  bandaged,  and  turning  down 
the  rug  that  had  been  thrown  over  him  he 
noticed  bloodstains  on  his  linen  and  clothes.     In 
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till'  act  of  making  this  discovery  the  steward 
shook  the  sleeper's  shoulder,  upon  which  the 
jiassenger  awoke  and  sat  u}). 

"  You're  at  Dieppe,  sir." 

''  ]]liere  am  I?"  and  the  passenger,  wath  a 
luuk  of  bewilderment  and  pain,  pressed  a  hand 
to  his  head. 

"  They've  l)rought  you  to  France,  sir. 
\Vhere's  your  two  friends  ?  Do  you  think 
they've  gone  to  get  a  cab  for  you  ? " 

"  Gi'e  'im  S(jme  brandy,"  suggested  the 
<:i[>tain,  whose  voice,  coming  up  from  the  deepest 
pit  of  his  stomach,  sounded  like  that  of  a  man 
in  a  well. 

The  passenger  nuittcrccl  something  about 
feeling  giddy  and  sleepy;  ]>ut  lie  understood 
that  he  was  being  asked  his  name,  and  he  half 
divw  from  the  breast  of  his  coat  a  pocket-book, 
whicli  the  steward  handed  to  the  captain.  The 
l.itter  found  in  it  notes,  gold,  some  visiting-cards, 
.ind  a  Frencli  passport  in  wliicli  tlie  Due  d'Alma's 
iKinies,  titles,  and  military  rank  were  given  in 
lull. 

"  Due  d'Alma !  I  wonder  whether  these 
bcloJig  to  'im  ? "  mumbled  tlie  captain.  "He 
looks  a  gentleman  too,  with  his  evening  clothes ; 
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you'd  think  he'd  bceu  brought  on  board  straight 
from  the  theayter.     What  was  his  friends  like  'I  " 

"  Eegular  French,  sir.  I  think  I  heard  say 
one  was  a  doctor,  and  that  this  gentleman  wasn't 
quite  right  in  his  head,  or  that  he  was  a  bit 
tipsy  and  had  had  a  nasty  fall,  but  I  didn't  pay 
much  attention ;  there  was  so  many  on  board 
to  serve." 

"  Smells  strong  o'  brandy,"  remarked  the 
captain,  becoming  suddenly  aware  that  the  odour 
of  spirits  pervading  the  cabin  did  not  come  from 
his  own  jDca-jacket,  as  he  had  at  first  thought. 

"  He  must  have  spilled  a  lot  over  himself," 
said  the  stew^ard,  sniffing.  "  I  suppose  we  must 
take  him  ashore,  sir." 

"  Take  'im  to  a  'otel,  and  tell  the  johndarms 
aliout  him,"  answered  the  captain ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  patient,  whose  head  had  been  nodding 
lieavily,  sank  sideways  on  to  the  couch  and  fell 
to  sleep  again. 

Roland — for  it  was  he — did  not  recover  con- 
sci(nisness  for  hours,  as  lie  liad  the  effects  of  a 
lieavy  narcotic  to  sleep  off.  When  liis  mind 
awoke  to  a  dim  perception  of  surrounding  objects, 
languor  of  body  kept  him  motionless,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  again,  being  unable  to  understand 
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wlmt  ho  saw.  An  officer  in  a  French  uniform, 
a  sister  of  mercy,  a  man  in  spectacles — these 
were  the  figures  on  which  his  wandering  gaze 
rested  for  a  moment,  and  they  seemed  to  be  the 
creatures  of  an  unfinished  dream. 

The  sounds  of  ;i  faiiiilijir  voice  at  List  drew 
liiiu  from  liis  lethargy,  and  this  time  he  plainly 
recognized  his  cousin  the  Marquis  de  Maisonbelle, 
talking  to  a  sister,  whose  grey-blue  robe  and 
1  »road  starclied  coif  proclaimed  her  of  the  Nursing 
Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  ^l.  de  Maison- 
l)elle  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  general,  with 
l)uckskin  breeches  and  some  riding-boots  of  a 
new  pattern.  This  little  military  detail  riveted 
Roland's  attention  and  convinced  him  that  he 
was  not  dreaming.  He  addressed  his  cousin  by 
name,  and  tln'  (leneral  advanced  to  the  bedside. 

"  J/a  sceur,  I  think  he  is  awake.     Roland,  do 
vou  know  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.    What  l)rings  you  to  England  ?  " 
"  Mon  cher,  you  are  in  France,  Hotel  Henri 
Quatre,  Dieppe  ;  bedroom  number  5." 
"  Wlio  l)rousxht  nie  hno  ?" 
"Some  friends  who  broke   vour  head  for  vou. 
Thev  ]mt  yon  on  1)oard  the  packet  and  decannxnl, 
after  drugging  you  in  fint.'  style." 
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"  And  you  ? " 

"  I  have  just  been  ajipointed  to  tlie  command 
of  the  garrison  of  Dieppe.  This  morning  the 
police  reported  to  me  that  you  were  lying  here 
wounded  and  senseless,  so  I  came  to  see," 

"  Am  I  badly  hurt  ?  " 

"  Only  a  scalp  wound ;  you  must  have  lost 
a  deal  of  blood,  l)ut  the  doctor  says  it  will  l)e 
nothing.      Can  you  recollect  how  it  happened  ?  " 

Roland  could  remember  nothing.  His  memory 
was  a  blank  from  the  moment  w^hen  he  had  parted 
with  Gertrude.  Of  the  night's  events  there  was 
not  even  that  confused  impression  on  his  mind 
wliich  resembles  a  spoilt  photograph.  The  only 
thing  that  recurred  to  him  was  Dr.  Claverlev's 
face,  but  whether  he  had  seen  it  hours  or  days 
ago  he  could  not  determine.  Its  outlines  became 
dim  when  he  essayed  to  fix  them. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  here  ?  "  was  lioland's 
next  (juestion.  He  had  delayed  putting  it,  for 
he  dreaded  the  reply,  having  lost  all  reckoning 
of  time.  But  when  he  learned  that  he  had  only 
l)een  unconscious  half  a  day,  he  sat  up  in  bed 
and  stared  his  cousin  in  the  face. 

"  De  Maisonbelle,  I  was  to  have  been  married 
this  morning." 
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''AhdkihJel" 

''Moil  Dieu,  what  will  she  have  thought, 
])i)or  chihl  ?  Ti'll  nic  the  1  imc  I  feel  strong  now  ; 
I  will  return  to  England  hy  the  next  Ijoat.  1 
see  it  all  now.  I  had  a  (juairel  yesterday  with  an 
ignoble  little  rascal,  a  revolutionist,  a  man  called 
(irachard,  and  a  doctor.  They  must  have  way- 
laid me.  It's  fiendish  ;  but  I  will  settle  accounts 
With  them.      Oli,  my  poor  little  Gertrude  I" 

He  looked   round  him  for  some   clothes. 

"You  have  nothing  to  put  on,"  ,said  the 
( leneral.  "  We  must  send  to  a  ready-made 
clothes  shop.  But  do  you  really  feel  strong 
rnouo-h  to  travel  '.  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  My  head  is  a  little  heav}-,  but 
that  will  pass." 

"  We  shall  see  what  the  doctor  says  ;  but " — 
here  the  General  changed  his  tone  and  spoke 
bluntly,  with  a  gesture  of  one  hand  towards  the 
window  and  a  jerk  of  his  second  thumb  over  his 
shoulder — "  your  road  does  not  lie  there,  over 
the  sea,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
Paris.  Do  you  forget  that  you  have  been 
gazetted  to  the  command  of  the  1-th  Cui- 
rassiers ? " 

"  That's  true,"  lamented  Eoland,   in  despair. 

VOL.  n.  oU 
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"  I  must  be  in  Paris  to-morrow.  Mon  Dieu, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"Goto  yom-  duty,  parhleu.  That  12th  is 
as  fine  a  regiment  as  any  in  the  army,  and  many 
an  officer  of  higher  standing  than  you  envies 
you  your  luck.  I  do  for  one.  Be  up  and  off  if 
you  can  travel,  and  leave  love-making  till  after 
the  war." 

The  Marquis  de  Maisonbelle  had  never  been 
friendly  to  Roland's  marriage.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  face  he  was  absurdly  like  Napoleon  III. 
The  resemblance  was  the  more  complete  from  his 
habit  of  stroking  his  long  moustache  and  twisting 
its  waxed  tips  when  he  was  thoughtful.  He 
had  at  that  moment  a  grievance  of  his  own,  by 
reason  of  which  the  ornament  of  his  upper  \\\) 
got  severe  pulling,  and  owing  to  which  also  his 
cousin's  love  aftairs  interested  him  less  than  cvei'. 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  M.  de  Maisonbelhi 
liad  obtained  brevet  promotion  on  the  declaration 
of  war  ;  but  instead  of  l)eing  ordered  to  the  fron- 
tier, he  had  been  sent  to  Dieppe  to  form  a  camp 
of  mobiles,  which  he  considered  degrading  and 
tantamount  to  "slitting  his  ear,"  as  they  say  in 
the  French  service  for  "shelving." 

"  Adieu,  mon  baton  de  marechal,"  he  muttered 
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regretfullv.  "  I  was  promoted  off  the  staff  because 
the  Einpcior  wants  yoimg  aides  for  the  cam- 
|i;iiuii  ;  liiit  I  was  surely  as  fit  to  command  a 
ili\  isioii  iM'torc  the  enemy  as ,"  and  he  re- 
peated the  names  of  half  a  dozen  brother  generals 
whom  he  considered  to  have  been  favoured  above 
their  deserts.  As  for  you,  Rohmd,  this  campaign 
mav  be  the  niakiiiir  of  vou.  You  will  1)e  a 
general  before  the  year  is  out,  a  general  at  thirty  ! 
Mllle  hoiubi'-s !  and  you  look  as  if  things  were 
going  wrong  with  you  I  " 

"  I  must  send  a  telecjram  to  Enoland,"  inter- 
rupted  Rolamb  wlio  was  working  himself  into  a 
fever  from  thiiikinjx  over  Gcrtrutlc's  anxieties. 

"'  A  teleo'ram  for  vour  clot  lies  i  " 
o 

"  No  ;  to  Miss  Corrington — to  my  fiancee. 
She  must  have  waited  at  church  for  me  this 
mornino;." 

"Isn't  your  head  a  little  in  the  clouds  still?" 
;i-kc(l  tlie  General,  making  a  gimlet  of  one  of 
his  iiKnistaclic-t ips.  "How  could  vou  have  o^ot 
married  this  morning  ■  1  have  not  heard  of  your 
banns  being  published." 

"No;  I  was  goin^  to  ":et  married  in  the 
Enirlisli  way." 

'^  Diablc  !     The   man  who  cracked  \nur  heail 
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perhaps  rendered  you  a  good  service,  then.  Sister 
Eosalie  shall  give  you  some  paper,  but  we'll  pack 
you  off  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible." 

During  the  dialogue  between  the  two  men, 
the  sister  of  mercy  had  withdrawn  to  the 
Avindow.  At  the  General's  summons  she  turned 
lier  pale,  grave  face  towards  the  patient,  and 
AN'ith  noiseless  dexterity  did  what  was  ordered. 
t^he  smoothed  Eoland's  pillow,  brought  him  some 
]  taper,  and  held  him  up  with  lithe  arm  while  he 
drafted  his  teleo;rani  to  Gertrude.  Eoland  looked 
"wistfully  at  her,  and,  knowing  that  a  woman's 
heart  beats  even  under  a  nun's  robe,  he  said, 
'■  [t's  for  m.j fiancee,  sister;  you  will  make  sure 
lliat  it  is  sent  ? " 

'•  Oh  yes.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  she  answered. 

Then  Roland  scrawled  off  a  second  message, 
ordering  Barney  to  join  him  in  Paris  ;  and  Sister 
Pvosalie,  lowering  him  on  to  his  pillow  again,  felt 
liis  hand,  and  said,  as  to  a  child,  "  You  are  still  a 
little  feverish.  Try  and  compose  yourself  before 
the  doctor  returns." 

Sister  Eosalie  was  one  of  those  admirable 
women  who,  detached  from  all  mercenary  inte- 
rests in  service,  wait  upon  God  while  tending  the 
sick.     She  spent  her  life  in  nursing,   receiving 
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no  pay  or  presents.  What  money  her  patients 
pleased  to  give  did  not  pass  through  her  hands. 
l)ut  went  to  her  order,  and  for  herself  she  wns 
only  entitled  to  thanks,  though  even  tliis  reward 
she  mildly  deprecated  if  offered  in  excess.  Her 
face  had  the  sere  colour  of  \vax.  and  it  was 
impossible  to  guess  at  her  age,  for  tlie  linen  1)an«l 
over  her  forehead  concealed  her  hair ;  but  her 
oyes,  were  limpid,  her  teeth  white,  and  her  liglit 
voice,  never  weary  or  sharp,  circulated  like  l're>li 
air  in  a  sick-room. 

Her  greatest  joy — and  some  accounted  tliis  a 
fault  inherent  to  her  order,  and  demonstrating 
tlie  superiority  of  lay  over  religious  nurses- 
was  to  draw  the  minds  of  her  patients  to  holy 
su1)jects,  and  many  a  pious  little  artifice  she 
used  to  this  end.  She  had  a  well-woi-n  missal 
interleaved  with  coloured  pictures  of  saints, 
the  Agnus,  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  all  the  em- 
blems of  the  Passion,  and  she  would  demurely 
turn  these  things  over  till  a  patient  asked  to 
look  at  them ;  and  then,  witli  a  hall-sly  lo(->k 
and  a.  beating  heart,  she  would  offer  to  read  some 
of  those  mystically  poetical  prayers  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whieh,to  her  so  beautiful,  seemed 
to  some  so  infantine.     Alas!  her  reading  often 
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sent  a  patient  to  sleep  ;  l^ut  what  if  it  pleased  her 
to  read,  and  what  if  the  patient's  slumbers  were 
soothed  by  her  gentle,  reverent  tones,  which 
drove  bad  thoughts  away  ?  Even  in  the  dark- 
ness of  sleep  a  light  may  shine,  and  our  dreams 
are  none  the  worse  for  a  flicker  from  those  lamps 
which  the  wise  virgins  hold  ready-trimmed  for 
the  Master's  comino;. 

Sister  Rosalie  did  not  read  to  Roland,  for 
the  General,  who  had  gone  to  fetch  the  doctor, 
soon  returned  with  this  man  of  science — a 
dapper  mannikin  with  spectacles,  a  shiny  alpaca 
coat,  white  vest,  and  a  preposterously  bald  head. 
Dr.  Glicery's  head  was  one  of  those  which  kind- 
hearted  people  wince  to  see  exposed  to  the  sun. 
One  would  have  liked  to  clap  a  cabbage-leaf  on 
it  even  at  the  risk  of  mortally  offending  the 
little  doctor,  who,  being  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able practitioners  in  Dieppe,  was  always  baring 
his  poll  to  the  view  of  ladies,  reflecting  from  its 
surface  an  amount  of  brightness  which  appeared 
to  crown  him  with  a  professional  aureola.  This 
homuncidus  pronounced  the  Duke  unfit  to  travel ; 
he  cautioned  him  against  brain  fever.  Then  he 
wrote  a  prescription.  We  pay  dearly  for  such 
medical   opinions,    and   take    of  them    quantum 
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placet.  Five  minutes  after  the  doctor  was  goue, 
Roland,  with  the  General's  assistance,  glided 
out  of  bed,  and  Sister  Rosalie,  wlio  had  left  the 
room  for  a  moment,  came  back  to  find  him 
partially  dressed,  and  walking  round  the  apart- 
ment on  his  cousin's  arm. 

He  felt  a  little  weak,  and  there  was  a  numb 
pain  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  but  he  wuuld 
walk,  he  said.  In  any  case,  he  would  go  to 
Paris. 

"Bring  liim  up  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  good 
glass  of  Bordeaux  ;  that  will  help  him  on,"  ordered 
the  General.  "  And,  sister,  you  had  better  go 
to  Paris  with  him,  in  case  he  should  want 
nursing  on  the  way." 

Sister  Rosalie  l)owi'd  assent.  It  was  her 
duty  to  go  anywhere  she  was  wanted,  and  lier 
look  said  plainly  that  she  thought  the  Duke  still 
needed  her  care.  With  a  kind  entreaty  she 
tried  to  draw  him  away  from  the  blood-stained 
coat  which  he  was  examining,  his  brows  knitted, 
his  hands  clenehed.  "  Never  mind  that,  mon- 
sieur.     Come  and  sit  in  this  ai'meliair." 

"  The  villains,  to  have  attacked  me  bv  nisfht 
in  this  wav  ! "  said  Roland,  throwino-  down  the 
coat  with  passion.      "  And  to  think  that   I  can 
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irnnember  nothing  of  Avliat  took  place— nothing, 
nothing  ! " 

This  was  the  worst  part  of  his  misery.  As 
he  was  being  led  to  the  armchair,  he  caught 
sight  of  himself  in  the  fly-blown  mirror  above 
the  mantelpiece,  and  saw  with  a  shudder  how 
strangely  his  pallor  and  his  bandage  disfigured 
him.  While  the  General  went  out  ao;ain  to  see 
about  procuring  him  some  clothes,  and  while 
Sister  Eosalie  busied  herself  about  o;ettinp:  him 
some  refreshment,  he  sat  at  a  rickety  table  and 
tried  to  redeem  the  promise  which  he  had  given 
in  his  telegram  of  writing  to  Gertrude  by  the 
first  post. 

But  tlie  words  would  not  come.  He  kept 
dipping  into  the  well  of  the  splashed  white  china 
inkstand  the  oxydized  steel  pen  which  countless 
hotel  lodgers  must  have  used,  and  he  spoilt  two 
or  three  sheets  of  the  cheap  hotel  paper  before 
lie  roiild  write  tlircc  lines,  wliich  rambled  all 
over  the  page,  and  which  he  saw  to  be  incoherent. 
His  thinking  apparatus  was  out  of  order.  Wlien 
he  endeavoured  to  recall  somethins;  of  the  nisfht's 
iiicid(Mits,  the  effort  caused  one  spot  on  his  head 
to  throl),  and  the  fugitive  visions  that  started 
u{)   had   n(»   more   shaije   than   faces   in   the   fire. 
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"  I  sliall  only  friLilitcn  tlic  poor  cliild,''  lie 
fJMi-ulatrd,  throwing  down  the  pen.  "  1.  must 
write  when  1  get  to  Paris  !  my  Ijrain  may  be 
(•(tdlcr  then." 

His  .S()ii[»  and  wine  did  Inin  some  good  ;  and 
after  he  had  eaten,  he  had  the  benefieial  excite- 
ment—  for  it  was  mixed  with  a  moment  of 
amusement — of  dressing  for  his  journey  in  ready- 
made  clothes.  A  hosier  sent  some  hard,  stiff" 
shirts  ;  a  ch)thier,  addicted  to  ],»rofuse  pictorial 
advertisements,  a  l»hie  serge  suit,  wliieh  the 
sliopman  wlio  l)rought  it  dechired  to  lie  an 
elegant  lit,  though  it  bulged  at  the  collar  like 
the  mouth  of  a  letter-bag. 

When  Eoland  was  dressetl  in  these  odd 
clothes,  he  walke(l  about  tlu*  room  without 
a-'sistanee.  His  head  aehed,  but  the  llo^r  no 
Iminer  seeme(l  to  heave  under  liis  tread.  The 
hotel-keeper,  who  had  been  much  nn'stitied  at 
the  Due  d'Alma's  arrival  at  his  house  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  an<l  \\ho  hung  about 
the  passage  expecting  that  the  assistance  of 
se\'eral  waiters  wouM  l)e  i-e(|uire(l  to  carr^'  the 
patient  <h)Wii  to  t he  //''c/v  at  ihedno]-,  was  rather 
disconcerted  when  the  Duke  tlesecnded  leaniiiL! 
on  General  de  .Maisonbelle's  arm. 
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At  the  railway  station  the  General  retained 
a  couj^e,  and  Roland  got  into  it  with  Sister 
Rosalie. 

"  I  will  go  with  yon,  Roland,  if  you  like," 
said  the  General,  who  in  all  the  duties  of  cousin- 
ship  behaved  with  exemplary  devotion. 

"  No,  thanks,  cousin  ;  I  shall  sleep,"  said 
Roland,  with  a  grateful  nod.  He  had  to  thank 
his  kinsman  for  much  kindness,  though  in  the 
matter  of  his  frustrated  marriage  the  General  had 
markedly  abstained  from  offering  sympathy,  and 
■ — but  RoJand  was  not  aware  of  this  piece  of 
treachery — had  taken  upon  himself  to  suppress 
the  teleo;ram  addressed  to  Gertrude.  This  he 
had  done  unknown  to  Sister  Rosalie,  who  had 
entrusted  both  messages  to  the  hotel  porter. 

"  Well,  then,  au  revoir,  and  a  lucky  campaign 
to  you,"  cried  the  General,  waving  his  red  kepi 
as  the  train  started. 

Roland  could  not  sleep  in  the  train.  It  was 
a  resplendent  summer  evening,  and  he  gave  that 
as  his  excuse. 

To  Sister  Rosalie's  chagrin,  he  sat  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  troubled  face, 
for  he  was  moved  by  the  strongest  feeling  that 
can  lash   the   ])lood  of  a   vounii',  brave,  and  im- 
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])otuoiis  man — the  feeling  that  ho  wa?;  impotent 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  cowardly  outrage, 
i'lie  countenance  of  Dr.  Claverley  recurred  to 
him  every  moment,  like  that  black  spot  whidi 
dances  before  the  eyes  when  one  has  stared  into 
a  fiii-nace. 

He  doubted  not  that  the  man  was  a  miscreant, 
and  fears  for  Gertrude's  safety,  with  an  uncon- 
(juerable  presentiment  of  his  own  death  in  the 
coming  war,  haunted  him  all  the  way  to  Paris  ; 
while  the  fields  for  mile  after  mile  glowed  red 
uiidi-r  a  bloodshot  sky,  and  trees  and  telegraph 
posts  flew  by  to  right  and  left  of  the  train  like 
the  soldiers  of  an  armv  in  rout. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    MIRACULOUS    SPRING. 

Something  has  now  to  Ije  said  of  divers  remark- 
able events  which  had  occurred  at  Chateaiifort 
whih^  liolaud  was  in  England. 

That  iniraculous  ap})arition  which  had  been 
arranged  with  a  magic  lantern  by  Pierre  Quiroule 
and  Odette,  the  cow-girl,  had  much  startled  the 
religious  minds  of  Brittany,  and  had  brought 
crowds  of  pilgrims  every  day  to  the  castle. 
Laughed  at  by  the  freethinkers  of  Auray  and 
Nantes,  it  w^as — as  always  happens  in  such  cases 
— the  more  hotly  defended  by  Catholics.  The 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  did  not  commit  himself  to 
the  })osition  that  all  apparitions  are  credible,  luit 
he  held  that  the  first  impulse  of  a  right-thinking 
mind  sliould  l)e  faith.  One  must  not  yield  a 
point   to   those  scoffers  who  go  about   the   city 
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uriiniing  like  clogs,  and  wlioso  yelps  are  against 
not  one  miracle  only,  but  against  all — curs  who 
bark  at  the  moon  and  stars  as  readily  as  they 
howl  at  caudles.      This  is  what  the  Bishop  said. 

His  Greatness  (for  so  are  French  bishops 
designated)  was  a  cautious  man,  however,  and  he 
summoned  Jerome  Juva  to  his  pahiee  at  Aura}' 
in  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  chaplain 
liimself  believed  in  the  miracle.  Jerome's  feverish 
manner  was  enough  to  clear  up  all  doubts  on 
this  point.  He  tossed  his  long  arms  about, 
clasped  his  li;inds,  and  ke[»t  turning  up  his  eyes 
towards  the  ceiling. 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  you  saw  the  Holy 
l''igurt'  with  your  own  eyes,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 
said  liis  Greatness,  who  was  a  i)olite  little  old 
gentleman  in  a  \iolet  cassock,  and  a  beautiful 
ei'oss  of  amethysts  on  his  breast. 

'*  We  all  saw  her.  in\'  lord,  in  shining  robes, 
and  such  a  lovely  face  I " 

"  And  you  say  that  a  spring  has  l)een  dis- 
co\-ere(l  on  the  spot  ?  " 

'M  )n  the  spot  where  the  Holy  Figure  a})- 
peared  the  earth  was  foun<l  to  lia\e  been  freshlv 
stii-red,"  replied  Jerome.  '•  We  fdt  sure  this 
must  be  a  sign  to  us  that   there   was  something 
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to  look  for  iinderneatli,  so  all  the  Kergarecs  went 
out  with  shovel  and  pickaxe  and  dug  two  davs 
and  nights,  till  behold  !  water  gushed  out." 

"  Truly  marvellous  !  "  said  the  good  Bishop, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Miraculous  water,"  continued  Jerome,  ex- 
citedly. "  Some  of  our  peo})le  hoped  for  a  trea- 
sure of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  found  something- 
much  better  :  for  no  sooner  had  old  Jeanne  Ker- 
garec  dipped  her  rheumatized  leg  in  the  water 
than  it  began  to  move  like  the  other ;  and  since 
old  Catherine,  the  laundry-woman,  has  bathed 
her  sore  eyes  with  the  water,  she  has  begun  to 
see  again  as  she  did  years  ago." 

"  And  people  from  the  villages  are  flocking 
to  the  spring  ?  There  are  no  doul)ters  among 
them?'' 

"  They  are  hastening  in  crowds,  my  lord, 
from  all  parts — the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor — the 
Polhuans,  Penhoels,  Kergarious.  They  all  think 
it  so  portentous  that  this  apparition  should  have 
come  at  a  moment  when  France  is  just  going  to 
war  with  an  heretical  nation,  and  when  the  heir 
of  Cluiteaufort  was  about  to  marry  an  unbeliever." 

"  That  marriage  has  come  to  nothing,  has  it 
n(jt  ? "  inquired  the  Bishop,  in  a  discreet  tone. 
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"  Yes,  my  lord.  ( Jur  \\'iii'ni])k'  Marcjuiso, 
with  a  strength  of  will  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  one  so  aged  and  infirm  l)nt  for 
miraculous  assistance,  held  out  against  monsieur's 
wishes,  and  forljade  the  marriage  ;  and  now  we 
are  hoping  for  a  supreme  miracl(\  The  Mar- 
(juise  wants  to  be  carried  down  to  the  spring 
and  to  be  dipped  in  it,  that  she  may  be  cured  of 
lier  palsy.  We  trust  this  may  be  to  her  as  a 
bathing  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam." 

"  You  won't  dip  her  without  her  doctors 
advice  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  unguardedly. 

'■  Dr.  Tregalloan  objects,"  ausw(^red  Jerome 
Juva,  with  gloomy  displeasure.  "  But,  my  lord, 
he  says  the  Marquise  is  incurable,  whi<h  iiicaiis 
that  lie  cannot  cure  her.  Wliy,  then,  should 
we  not  appeal  to  a  Higher  IMiysician  i  " 

"Well,  h'm  I "  said  the  Bislioj),  eluding  the 
direct  answer  behind  a  cough.  "  We  must  Ux 
and  not  give  the  enemy  occasion  to  bhisphemc. 
But  if  the  Marquise  herself  insists  on  being- 
dipped  in  the  water " 

"She  does,  she  does,  my  loid.  Tier  faith 
is  so  pure,  so  edifying  !  Slic  would  fain  cry.  liki' 
Simeon,  '  Knnc  Dimittis,'  now  that  she  has  been 
marked  out  for  this  great  favour  of  Providence.' 
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"  Well,  well,  I  will  go  to  Clmteaufort  myself, 
and  see  the  Marquise,"  replied  tlie  BishojD,  ending 
the  interview  with  some  gracious  words  to  Jerome 
himself.  "  You  may  well  exult,  my  young  friend 
for  you  too  have  been  marked  out  for  oTPat 
favour  in  all  this." 

Jer6me  knelt  to  receive  the  Bishop's  blessing. 
The  next  day  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  Bishop  arrive  at  the  castle  with  two  chap- 
lains. His  Greatness  brought  with  him  in  his 
carriage  and  pair  his  richest  episcopal  vestments 
— his  cope  of  golden  cloth,  his  mitre  and  jewelled 
gloves.  Arrayed  in  these,  and  carjying  his 
crozier,  he  celebrated  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle ;  then  went  to  the  new-found  spring, 
which  looked  like  a  large  puddle.  The  wooden 
shoes  of  believers  had  trodden  down  all  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  made  a  quagmire  of  it. 
Muddy  water  was  oozing  out  of  some  place 
whicli  could  not  be  clearly  seen  because  of  the 
numberless  slushy  pools  that  had  been  formed 
all  round  by  the  overflow. 

His  Greatness  had  to  gather  up  his  vestments 
as  old  ladies  do  their  petticoats  in  rainy  weather. 
But  he  advanced  bravely  as  near  to  the  ooze 
as  he  could,  and  blessed  it.     Troops  of  villagers, 
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attracted  liv  tlic  siiilit,  came  c]aml)eriiio:  up  tin.- 
slopes.  Some  helped  agt'd  (ri[»plts  alono- ;  others 
carried  cliildrrii  wlio  were  iiiaimcil  or  ill.  'I'll*' 
iiishop  had  a  gooil  word  for  everybody.  Ht- 
was  saying  to  himself  that  one  must  not  damp 
l)opulav  fervour.  What  might  be  his  own  private 
opinion  about  the  miracle  he  did  not  state,  and 
110  one  askc(l  him. 

Old  Agathe,  the  Marc^uisc's  maid,  witnessing 
the  commotion  from  the  window  of  her  mis- 
tress's Ijedroom,  muttered  half  a  dozen  Aces,  and 
thumbed  the  beads  of  her  rosary.  The  Marquise 
was  asleep,  and  Agathe  was  afraid  to  awake  her, 
for  Dr.  Tregalloan  had  given  orders  that  his 
patient  was  never  to  be  disturbed  in  her  rest. 
The  sight  of  the  Bishop's  mitre  and  cope  blazing 
in  the  sun  was  too  much,  however,  for  the  de- 
voted servant,  who,  in  her  list  shoes,  shambled 
noiselessly  to  the  bed  and  touched  the  Manjuise's 
arm.      "Madmne,  the  IJishopI  ' 

The  words,  wiiispered  with  bated  breatli  in 
the  sleeper's  ear,  roused  her  at  once.  "The 
liishojt  I  lias  he  come  to  consecrate  the  spring  ( 
'i'hen,  Agathe,  this  is  tlie  time  for  me  to  be 
di})])ed  there." 

"  Not  dipped,  madamc.  I  daresay  ,i  touch  of 
VOL.  a.  31 
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the  water  would  do  ;  but  I  do  think  now  is  the 
time,  or  never." 

"  Yes.  Call  Pauline,  and  dress  me  quickly, 
Agathe.  Never  mind  what  Dr.  Tregalloan 
says." 

Agathe  rang  a  bell,  but  there  was  no  answer  ; 
she  opened  the  door  and  called  the  names  of 
several  servants,  but  not  a  response  came.  "  They 
must  be  all  out  on  the  plateau,  madame  ;  but  lie 
quiet  just  for  a  minute,  and  I  will  be  back." 
Saying  which,  the  old  woman,  with  an  agility 
surprising  in  one  of  her  years,  ran  out  to  find 
somebody  who  could  assist  in  carrying  the  Mar- 
quise out  of  doors.  Agathe,  for  her  part,  had  a 
full  faith  that  if  madame  could  be  dipped  bodily 
into  the  holy  spring,  it  would  be  to  her  as  a 
resurrection. 

The  castle  seemed  to  be  empty,  for  the 
entire  household  had  gone  out  to  attend  the 
Bishop's  Mass.  But  as  she  was  crossing  the  front 
hall  Agathe  heard  some  talking,  with  a  screech- 
ing sort  of  laugh,  which  made  her  look  up  and 
around  het.  She  could  not  discover  at  first 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Again  the  screech 
rang  throuo^h  the  hall,  and  old  Agathe's  knees 
knocked  together  with  fear  as  she  suddenly  per- 
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ceived  a  figure  robed  all  in  white,  standing  in 
an  embrasure  of  the  first  landing  on  the  stairs, 
ft  was  like  the  figure  of  a  bride,  but  of  a  mad 
liiidc,  chattering  and  laughing  loudly  to  herself. 
To  make  this  sight  more  fantastic,  the  creature 
in  wliitr  supported  herself  in  her  fits  of  laughter 
1)V  fiinoino-  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  dummv 
clad  in  an  old  suit  of  armour. 

"  Diou  !  girl,  what  a  fright  thou  gav'st  me  !  " 
was  the  reassured  exclamation,  for  Agathe  had 
recognized  her  own  daughter,  Odette. 

"What  is  it,  mother  ?  "  and  Odette,  turning 
sharp  round,  stared  for  a  moment ;  then  made  a 
mock  curtsey  in  all  her  finery.  "  It's  made- 
moiselle who  told  me  to  put  on  all  this,  for  she 
wants  to  show  me  to  the  Bishop,  as  I  was  the 
first  to  see  the  vision  of  Our  Lady.  These  are 
mademoiselle's  own  things." 

Affathe  was  divided  between  admiration  and  a 
host  of  other  feelings  in  looking  at  her  daughter. 
"  It's  certain  that  thou  wert  the  first  to  see  Our 
Lady,"  she  grumbled ;  "  but  what  made  thee 
lauirh  so  loud  iust  now?" 

"Tli(5  ])C(»]ilc  jostlinij;  one  another  on  the 
slopes,  and  tuml)ling  with  tlicir  noses  in  the 
mud,"  sniggered  Odette,  sui)pressing  a  tendency 
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to  laugli  outright.  "  Mother,  look  at  my  satin 
shoes  and  my  silk  stockings." 

"Mademoiselle  didn't  lend  thee  the  white 
shoes  ;  she  hasn't  got  any." 

"  No ;  they're  among  the  things  which  the 
Countess  de  Beaujeu  left  when  she  w\as  last  here, 
so  I  borrowed  them,  as  I  want  to  look  my  best." 

"  Madame  de  Beaujeu  didn't  leave  any  white 
satin  shoes  here." 

"  Yes,  she  did." 

"  No,  she  didn't,  and  thou'rt  a  liar.  A  pretty 
thing  for  the  saints  to  show  ofi'  before  such  a 
one  as  thee !  I  have  heard  of  that  Pierre 
Quiroule  of  thine,  and  I'll  be  sworn  he  gave 
thee  the  shoes.  He'll  make  a  fool  of  thee,  thou'lt 
see." 

"  He'd  better  !  "  muttered  Odette,  and  a  scowl 
passed  over  her  brow  like  a  cloud.  But  after 
tliis  she  beat  down  the  skirt  of  her  white  muslin 
dress,  ran  nimbly  down  the  stairs,  and,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  cried,  "  See,  mother,  how  it 
trains ! " 

"Ave  Maria!  thou  ouohtest  to  be  lookino- 
like  ix  lyyamiere  communiante,  and  thou'rt  tricked 
out  as  for  a  carnival  1)all.  Take  that  feather 
out  of  thine  hair,  and  that  sillv  brooch,  and  those 
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bunches  of  yellow  ribb(m  ;  wliy,  they  are  made 
of  the  silk  tapes  that  go  rdiiiid  monsieur's  cigar 
bundles." 

To  these  maternal  injunctions  Odette  olieyed 
by  putting  out  her  tongue  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  retreatintv  to  a  safe  distance.     Old  Ao-athe 

o  o 

made  a  gesture  which  gra}>hieally  conveyed  the 
idea  of  reprisals  with  a  broomstick ;  but,  having 
no  such  implement  at  hand,  she  muniljled,  "  I'm 
wasting  my  time  with  thee.  Where  is  made- 
moiselle ? " 

'■  In  the  kitchen,  making  an  omelette  for  the 
Bisho}!,"  replied  Odette's  voice  half-way  down  a, 
passage. 

"  Tell  her  to  come  at  once  to  madamc's 
room,"  screamed  Agathe,  who  then  hobbled  back 
to  her  attendance  on  the  Marquise. 

Pauline  was  employed  as  Odette  liad  said. 
She  was  in  the  kitchen,  with  an  a}>ron  on,  l)eating 
up  eggs  in  a  bowl.  ^laric  the  cook  had  nobody 
else  to  assist  her,  for  all  the  other  servants  liad 
run  out,  some  with  leave,  some  without,  just 
when  they  wei'e  most  wanted.  Bishops  cannot 
be  sent  away  hungering.  The  unexpected  visit 
of  monseignor  and  his  two  eliaplains  made  it 
necessary  that  a  good  breakfast  should  be  pre- 
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pared  ;  and  now  it  seemed  that  there  were  to  be 
other  guests  besides  his  Greatness,  for  several  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  were  seen  mingling  with 
the  villagers  in  the  throng  on  the  slopes. 

"  How  shall  we  ever  manaa:e,  mademoiselle'? " 
exclaimed  the  brown-faced  Marie,  clattering  in 
with  her  wooden  shoes  from  the  scullery  with  an 
armful  of  lettuce.  "  Count  Kene  de  Polhuan 
and  Baron  de  Penhoel  have  come.  I  have  just 
seen  Clovis  leading  their  horses  round  to  the 
stable,  and  they're  such  enormous  eaters." 

"  The  horses,  you  mean  '?  " 

"  Eh,  no,  mademoiselle  ;  the  Count  and  the 
Baron,  I  mean,  though  their  horses  will  eat  too, 
poor  things,  when  they  get  into  any  stable  but 
their  own." 

"  We  must  put  another  chicken  on  the  spit," 
said  Pauline,  briskly.  "  All  will  go  well.  There  is 
plenty  of  food,  and  some  of  those  girls  will  be 
back  soon  to  help  us." 

Hearing  these  words  through  the  open  door 
of  the  kitchen,  Odette  did  not  go  in,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  beino;  made  to  do  menial  service  in  her 
white  dress.  She  had  her  misgivings  also  as  to 
what  mademoiselle  might  say  about  her  white 
shoes,  feathers,  and  yellow  ribbons — glories  which 
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she  tlioiiglit  it  best  to  keep  as  a  surprise  and 
]>lea.sure  for  the  episcopal  eye.  So  she  coolly 
it'turned  to  the  hall  without  delivering  her 
mother's  message. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Bishop  and  the  other 
clerg}Tiieu,  the  visitors  and  servants,  all  returned 
into  the  castle  courtyard,  for  the  blessing  of  the 
spring  had  not  been  a  long  ceremony. 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  am  afraid  we're  too  late  ! " 
said  Agathe,  who  had  been  dressing  her  mistress 
as  expeditiously  as  was  compatible  with  extreme 
care  in  not  hurting  or  flurrying  the  invalid. 
"  At  least,  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  after  mon- 
seio-neur  has  breakfiisted.  Never  mind  :  we'll  get 
iiis  Greatness  to  stay  for  vespers,  and  then  we'll 
all  go  out  together.  Who  knows,  madame,  but 
that  }'ou  may  come  back  from  the  spring  walking 
like  the  strongest  of  us  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Pauline  ? "  asked  the  Marquise, 
weakly,  as  she  was  being  put  ])ack  into  bed.  "  I 
want  her  to  be  beside  me  when  the  Bishop 
comes  in." 

"Mademoiselle  is  helping  in  the  kitchen  ;  it's 
sucli  an  affair  to  dish  up  a  breakfast  to  a  Bishop's 
liking.     But  I've  sent  my  girl  ()dette  for  her." 

"  Ilis  Greatness  must   be  well   entertained," 
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muttered  the  Marqui.se,  as  she  was  being  propped 
up  by  her  pillows  with  large  lace  frills.  "  I 
wonder  whether  Pauline  will  know  where  to  find 
the  old  Bordeaux  of  54  ?  I  ought  to  have  a  son 
near  me  to  attend  to  these  thino-s.  Ah  !  Ao-athe 
I  wish  my  boy  Roland  were  here.  But  now, 
mind  what  I've  told  you  :  nobody  is"  to  tell  the 
Bishop  a  word  about  monsieur's  amourette  with 
a  heretic." 

"Not  a  word  shall  be  said,  madame." 

"  It  would  be  such  a  scandal  if  his  Greatness 
heard  of  it.  I  mean  to  introduce  Mademoiselle 
de  Penmarck  to  the  Bishop  as  my  grandson's 
future  wife." 

"  Ah,  madame  !  what  a  blessino:  it  would  be 
for  us  all  if  that  marriage  could  take  place  !  " 
sighed  Agathe.  It  had  been  kept  from  the  Mar- 
quise that  France  was  on  the  verge  of  a  war  in 
which  her  grandson  would  probably  have  to  fight. 
She  had  no  suspicion,  either,  that  Roland's  engage- 
ment to  "the  English  girl"  continued  to  be 
talked  of  as  by  no  means  ended.  In  all  things 
the  Marquise  had  to  Ix'  liiiiiioiired,  and  so  Agathe 
corrected  her  first  exclamation  by  adding,  "  And 
why  shouldn't  they  ])e  marritnl  ? " 

"  They    must    be    married,"    answered    tlie 
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^rarijuisc.  wh(.)st'  imperious  tone  was  not  louder 
than  that  of  a  sick  eliild. 

"'  They  sliall  be  married,  madame,"  .said  old 
Ai-athe,  with  docility. 

"And  now  put  me  on  some  pearl  powdei-," 
faltered  the  Marquise.  "  The  Bishop  will  think 
nie  quite  an  old  woman  if  he  sees  me  like  this. 
.Alind  he  e(jmes  in  with  his  mitre  on,  and  with  the 
other  clerg^'meu.  The  door  of  the  oratory  must 
lie  opened,  and  monseigneur  must  give  me  his 
Messing  from  the  altar." 

"Yes,  madami'.  .  .  .  Ah,  Maria  !  I  do  believe 
there's  that  girl  of  mine  chatting  with  his  Great- 
iiiss  ill  the  courtyard,  and  she's  laughing  too  ! 
\\  ill  you  make  your  curtsey,  and  take  that  feather 
otf,  you  hussy  ?  " 

Agathe  had  thrown  open  the  door  of  the 
oratory,  which  faeed  the  Marquise's  bed.  The 
lie(lroom  commanded  a  view  of  the  plateau,  but 
the  oratory  overlooked  the  courtyard,  and  from 
its  window  Agathe  could  sec  her  daughter  atti- 
tiiiliiiizing  and  smirking  before  the  Bishop.  She 
lilted  up  her  wrinkled  hands  in  amazement,  but 
of  course  her  words  did  not  reach  Odette's  ears. 
Ill  another  moment  the  whole  company  of  pious 
and  profane  people  had  entered  the  house,  and 
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Pauline  Juva  came  running  into  the  Marquise's 
room.  "  Agathe,"  she  whispered,  before  noticing 
that  the  Marquise  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  "  can 
we  awake  madame,  and  get  her  ready  to  see  the 
Bishop  ? " 

"  Why,  madame  has  been  ready  these  ten 
minutes,  mademoiselle." 

"  How  long  you  have  been  away,  my  dear 
Pauline  !  "  came  from  the  Marquise's  quavering 
voice.     "Didn't  Odette  say  we  wanted  you  ?  " 

"Ihave  not  seen  Odette  for  more  than  an  hour." 

"The  minx  is  all  in  white,  and  said  you  lent 
her  one  of  your  dresses,"  remarked  Agathe. 

"I  did,  and  thought  I  would  introduce  her 
to  the  Bishop,  but  she  spared  me  that  trouble  by 
presenting  herself.  I  have  just  left  her  chatter- 
ino^  with  monseio^neur  as  if  she  were  an  old  friend 
of  his.  You  know  her  way  ;  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  better  that  she  should  be  talkative  than 
reticent.  The  more  she  can  tell  his  Greatness 
about  the  miracle  the  better." 

There  was  a  flush  on  Pauline  Juva's  face — a 
flush  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  her  manner  was 
exhilarated.  This  afl'air  of  the  miracle  had 
caused  her  to  live  for  days  in  a  round  of  happy 
excitement.     Her  mortification  at  Roland's  con- 
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duct  towards  herself,  very  sharp  while  it  lasted, 
had  been  assuaged  by  the  feeliug  that  woudruus 
things  were  happening  around  her,  and  that  she 
was  in  some  way  mixed  up  in  them.  As  she 
had  faith  in  these  things,  so  she  had  hope  in  the 
issue  of  them. 

If  her  heart  sank  now  and  then  at  tlie 
recollection  of  how  little  love  Roland  had  shown 
her,  there  was  a  rebound  when  she  reasoned 
with  herself,  and  reflected  liow  nui<-h  better  her 
})Osition  was  than  it  had  Ijeeu  before  the  Duke's 
hist  visit  to  Chateaufort.  Prior  to  that  visit, 
her  love  for  the  Duke  had  been  a  mere  dream, 
not  acknowledged  even  by  herself  as  a  reality  ; 
liut  now  her  love  was  encouraged  by  the 
^[ar(|uis.  True,  the  Duke  had  gone  away;  but 
had  not  Providence  interposed  to  pn'^■eut  liis 
marriao;e  with  Miss  Corrington,  and  miLiht  not 
t  hat  Providence  bring  him  back  ? 

"Is  everything  quite  i-eady  ?  "  said  Pauline, 
"hineino;  round  her;  then,  in  a  (hiULfhterlx-  wav, 
she  went  U])  to  the  Abirtjuise's  lied,  smoothed 
the  pilhiws,  and  arranged  the  eiinison  satin 
(juilt.  "Madame,  I  think  the  IJishop  is  going 
to  bring  you  some  of  the  spring  water  in  a 
ehaliee,"  she  said  softly. 
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The  old  lady  tliiimped  her  shrivelled  hands, 
overioaded  with  rings,  on  her  .quilt. 

"  I  feel  I  shall  want  somethino-  more,  mv 
dear,"  she  insisted.  "  Now  the  Bishop's  here, 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  am  carried  down 
to  the  spring  and  plunged  into  the  waters.  If 
I  die — well,  I  die  ;  but  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
cured  by  that  stream." 

"  We  all  beheve  and  hope,  madame,"  said 
Pauline,  kissing  one  of  her  benefactress's  hands. 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  have  my  way, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  doctor  may  object. 
Promise  me  that.  You  are  to  be  my  daughter, 
Pauline  ;  you  must  obey  me  as  your  mother." 


(     157     ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    FLASH    (IF    LIGHTNING. 

The  wators  are  too  turgid,  dear  lady.  Wait  till 
they  have  lieeome  (jiiite  clear,  then  we  will  caiTv 
yoii  down." 

"Not  to-day,  tlifii  ^" 

"No,  ad  aufjxsta  jwv  an<tu><f<i.  Pivpai-e 
youi'self  for  this  great  ordeal  hya  little  patience. "' 

Witli  these  words,  the  ]M»lite  little  Bishop 
dissuaded  the  ]\lar(|uise  t'roiu  having  herself 
rari'ied  down  and  immersed,  clothes  and  all,  into 
one  of  the  puddles  on  the  slope.  The  pool-  old 
hid\'  listened  mon^  to  him  than  she  did  to  her 
do('tor.  8he  liked  the  reasons  he  gave  her,  and 
kept  muttering  to  herself,  '^  Ad  augusta  jut 
(t)i(/i/sf(i."  Then  it  must  he  confessed  that  the 
water  which  the  Bishop  had  brought  in  tlu; 
ehaliee  was  very  muddy.     ^ladame  de  Chateau- 
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fort  had  been  j^icturing  to  herself  a  stream  of 
waters  like  crystal,  flowing  noiseless  and  foamless 
down  the  hill-side. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  when  the  Bishojj, 
his  chaplains,  and  the  other  guests  entertained 
at  the  Chateau,  had  long  been  gone — towards 
seven  o'clock,  while  there  was  much  washing  uj) 
of  plates  and  wagging  of  tongue  in  the  kitchen — 
Odette  Kergarec  might  have  been  seen  descend- 
ing to  the  village  by  the  steepest  and  least- 
trodden  paths  on  the  slopes.  Her  way  lay  in 
zigzags  all  among  the  trees. 

She  was  covered  with  a  long  black  cloak  and 
hood,  but  now  and  then  she  opened  this 
garment  to  gloat  with  undisguised  satisfaction 
over  the  white  dress  underneath.  A  little 
further  on  she  would  shuffle  off  one  of  her  sabots, 
and,  holding  up  a  foot  at  right  angles  to  her 
eyes,  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of  a  satin  shoe, 
and  of  a  pink  silk  stocking  drawn  nicely  over 
her  instep.  There  was  just  enough  light  under 
those  trees  to  enable  a  person  to  distinguish 
a  black  thread  from  a  white  one,  and  Odette 
used  up  tliis  light  for  her  own  self-admiration  so 
long  as  there  was  any  of  it  left.  By  the  time 
slie  reached  the  village  it  was  dusk.     She  went 
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straiglit  to  tlie  tavorii  of  the  Three  Gulls  and 
asked  to  see  Pierre  Quiroule. 

He  came  out,  smokin<T^  a  ciorarette  and  holdms: 
a  ])illiard-e.ue,  but  started  on  seeing  Odette. 
"  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
tliat  you  were  never  to  try  and  see  me  without 
an  a})pointment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I've  news,  Pierre,"  she  whispered. 
"  They  want  to  part  us.  I  have  seen  the  Bish(.»}) 
to-day,  and  he  has  been  persuading  madame  that 
I  ouf^ht  to  go  into  a  convent.     Look  here  !  " 

Odette  threw  open  her  cloak,  as  though  the 
exhibition  of  her  finery  would  })r(jve  that  a 
young  person  wlio  could  dress  in  such  superior 
style  was  never  intended  for  a  claustral  life. 
Pierre  Quiroule  at  first  said  nothing,  but  blew 
two  puffs  of  his  cigarette  and  looked  thoughtful. 
It  would  have  suited  him  very  well  that  Odette 
should  be  put  in  a  convent  and  never  more  get 
out.  The  frown  with  wliicli  he  had  greeted  the 
girl  suddenly  disappeared,  however,  and  his  toni; 
softened,  as  he  said,  "Walk  down  tlie  I'oad,  niv 
beauty,  towards  the  beach,  and  1  will  ynn  you 
in  a  moment." 

"  See  here  airain,"  said  Odette,  di;i\\  insj-  Ihi' 
foot  out  of  a  sahot  to  display  one  of  those  famous 
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satin  shoes.     "  They're  the   pair  you  gave  me  ; 
don't  they  just  fit  ?  " 

"  I  hope  the  Bishop  noticed  them,"  grinned 
Pierre,  and  gave  Odette  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek, 
wliich  sent  her  away  well  pleased.  She  was 
(nddently  under  his  thrall,  and  a  kind  word  from 
him  went  a  long  way. 

She  tripped  down  the  road  till  she  reached 
a  wild  part  of  the  shore  where  no  boats  were 
ever  launched.  There  was  only  shingle  and 
black  rocks.  Among  these  fishergirls  some- 
times went  looking  for  shrimps,  crabs,  and 
lobsters  at  low  water  ;  but  the  tide  was  in  just 
then,  and  nobody  was  about.  In  the  grey  light, 
the  black  faces  of  the  rocks  could  l)e  seen  being 
caressingly  licked  l)y  the  small  waves  of  a  sea 
smooth  and  almost  oily  in  its  undulations.  As 
the  day  had  been  warm  and  the  air  was  some- 
what sultiy,  the  salt  smell  of  the  seaweed  had 
an  enjoyable  pungency,  and  Odette  inhaled  it 
with  heaving  chest  and  dilated  nostrils  as  she 
waited  for  her  beau. 

He  soon  joined  her,  vsmoking  as  usual,  with 
a  straw  hat  jauntily  perched  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  the  two  ends  of  a  bright  red  silk 
neckercliief  trailing   over   his   brown    velveteen 
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coat  and  wliitc  vest.  He  was  a  smart  pedlar, 
and  what  Odette  foiiml  most  irresistible  in  him 
was  his  cotton  shirts,  striped  red  or  blue,  with 
turned-down  collars  and  half  a  foot  of  starched 
wristband.  Nobody  at  Chateaufort  had  such 
shirts  ! 

"  Who  is  it  that  wants  to  make  a  nun  of  mv 
girlie  ? "  he  said,  accosting  Odette,  and  linking- 
an  arm  in  one  of  hers.  "  Why,  you  know,  they 
couldn't  ]nit  you  in  a  convent  against  your 
will  ? " 

"  Yes,  l>ut  1  am  afraid,  Pierre,"  she  said, 
drawing  closer  to  him.  "  You  must  take  me 
awav  from  here.      I  want  to  go  to  Paris." 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ^" 

"  Madame." 

"What,  that  bedridden  old  woman  ^  How 
could  she  hurt  you  ? " 

"She  doesn't  want  to  hurt  me;  she'd  call 
it  doing  me  good,"  said  Odette.  "  I  shouldn't 
be  afraid  of  anybody  except  her ;  l)ut  when  she 
orders,  then  my  father  and  mothci'  and  made- 
moiselle obey  as  if  it  were  tlnunlcr  tliat  was 
speaking  to  them  ;  and  I  believe  that  my  brother 
Clovis,  at  a  word  from  mademoiselle,  would  tie 
hay-wisi)s  roujid  my  wrists,  lling  me  into  a  cart, 
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and  cany  me  to  tlie  Convent  of  Auray  like  a 
load  of  chaff." 

" Diahle !  l)iit  you  would  make  it  liot  work 
for  the  nuns  when  you  got  there." 

"  I  don't  know.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
walls  of  the  convent  at  Auray  ?  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  girls  in  there  who  can  never  get  out." 

"  I'd  get  you  out  fast  enough,"  laughed 
Pierre.  "  Why,  I  would  blow  up  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  if  I  thought  they  were  keeping  my  pet 
in  it." 

"  That's  the  Lest  word  you  have  spoken 
yet,"  murmured  Odette,  with  a  brightening 
look,  as  she  sidled  still  closer  to  him.  There 
was  something  of  terror  in  her  thrill,  for  she 
could  never  forget  how  he  had  swallowed  fire 
and  pulled  a  live  rat  out  of  his  mouth  by  the 
tail.  The  brooch  which  she  was  wearing  then 
remained  to  her  as  a  memento  of  his  supernatural 
power.  Such  a  man  might  well  blow  up  con- 
vent walls  if  he  were  bent  upon  it;  Imt  would 
he  do  such  a  thing  for  her  sake  ?  "  AMio  were 
you  playing  billiards  witli  at  the  inn  'I "  she 
asked  abruptly. 

"  With  the  landlord  and  some  customers 
whose  names  I  don't  know." 
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"  Who  is  that  red-heiuled  girl  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  and  who  didn't  seem  to  know 
whether  ^'ou  were  in  whru  1  asked  after  you  ?" 

''  That  was  the  servant-girl,"  said  Pierre, 
pretending  to  be  amused  by  Odette's  cross- 
questions.  "  You're  not  going  to  Ije  jealous  of 
her,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  could  strangle  any  girl  I  saw  speaking 
to  you,"  answered  Odette,  with  quiet  ^'ehemencl•. 
Then,  passing  in  an  instant  from  one  mood  t(^ 
another,  slie  eluni]:  to  Pierre's  arm,  while  she 
shook  with  a  long  fit  of  laughter.  "  Oh,  Pierre, 
you  shouhl  have  seen  all  those  people  scrambling 
into  the  puddles  to-day  !  The  old  Countess  de 
Polhuan  got  stuck  almost  up  to  her  knees  in 
mud  ;  her  son  and  the  Baron  de  Penlioel  had 
to  tufif  both  to2;ether  to  i>ull  her  out.  Then 
there  were  numbers  of  people  who  had  brought 
pitchers  and  bottles  to  fill  with  the  water  after 
the  Bislio])  had  Ijlessed  it." 

"Don't  I  know  that?"  chuckled  Pierre,  as  he 
rolled  himself  another  cigarette.  "  Why,  I  was 
standing  just  outside  the  avenue  gates  with  a 
barrow  full  of  bottles  of  the  water.  I  sold  about 
a  hundred  of  them,  different  sizes  and  different 
prices,  but  nothing  under///?//  centimes." 
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He  struck  a  match  on  the  seam  of  his  trousers 
to  lio'ht  his  cio-arette,  and  at  the  moment  the 
whole  heavens  became  overspread  with  a  l)rilliant 
yellow  glare.  Odette  started  back  wdtli  a  scream. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  it's  only  sheet  lightning,"  said 
the  bagman. 

"  D'you  know,  you  are  a  sort  of  a  devil, 
you  1 "  exclaimed  Odette,  looking  at  him  with 
distended  eyes,  but  with  fascination  in  her  whole 
attitude.  "  I  could  have  sworn  that  flash  of 
lightning  came  from  the  match  you  were 
striking." 

"  Perhaps  it  did.  But,  my  beauty,  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  storm,  so  we  had  better 
finish  our  business  quickly.  Shall  you  be  ready 
to  come  to  Paris  with  me  in  a  week  ? " 

She  would  have  been  ready  to  go  with  him 
there  and  then.  He  had  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  she  had  come  expressly  to  tell  him  tliat  he 
must  make  haste.  It  was  of  no  use  that  he 
should  ask  her  parents'  consent,  for  they  would 
not  give  their  daughter  to  a  pedlar  from  Paris  ; 
but  if  there  were  an  elopement,  her  j)arcnts  would 
liave  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  That  is  how 
Pierre  had  taught  Odette  to  reason  the  matter, 
and  she  now  repeated  his  own  lesson  to  him. 
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But  ho  must  make  hasto.  The  apparition  had 
lirought  her — Odette — into  notoriety.  Madame 
liad  said  that  day  that  she  could  no  longer 
remain  a  cow-girl ;  the  Bishop  had  talked 
about  lier  education,  and  had  suggested  novitiate 
in  a  convent,  with  a  view  to  her  some  day 
taking  the  veil.  As  she  was  but  eighteen  years 
old,  her  parents  might  send  her  to  school  in 
a  convent  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  and 
they  could  keep  her  there  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Pierre  Quiroule  approved  all  these  remarks 
with  nods,  but  set  forth  his  own  position.  He 
had  been  buying  land ;  he  wanted  to  buy  more, 
and  must  tarrv  in  the  neio^hbourhood  of  the 
ciiateau  for  several  days  in  order  to  make  his 
speculation  fructify  in  a  hundred  manners.  He 
foretold  that  ere  long  Chateaufort  would  become 
a  town,  and  receive  its  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pilgrims  a  year  like  Lourdes.  All  the  land  so 
far  rouml  liini  as  he  could  see  would  be  covered 
with  houses,  and  these  all  his  own,  for  he  was 
going  to  start  a  l)uilding  company.  It  was 
worth  while  being  patient  to  secure  these  results. 
"  A  week  is  not  long,  my  chamier,"  he  said, 
with  his  cajoling  tongue ;  "  and  they  won't  try 
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to  kidnap  you  during  tliat  time  ;  luit  if  they  do, 
you  must  run  down  to  me." 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  every  day,  then  ? " 
said  Odette,  who  understood  nothing  about 
building  societies,  and  could  not  picture  Chateau- 
fort  to  herself  as  otherwise  than  it  was.  The 
aggrandizement  of  this  place  was  nothing  to 
her,  for  she  was  devoted  to  the  man,  not  to  his 
work. 

There  had  been  many  gleams  of  sheet 
lightning  while  the  pair  spoke,  and  now  light 
gusts  of  wind  darted  through  the  still  air, 
bending  the  tops  of  distant  trees  and  making 
their  leaves  rustle  audibly.  There  were  no  trees, 
no  shelter  of  any  sort,  where  Pierre  and  Odette 
stood ;  and  the  sea,  turning  black  before  their 
eyes  in  the  thickening  dusk,  ans\vered  the 
soughing  of  the  \vind  A\ath  a  sw^elling  noise  like 
a  prolonged  moan.  A  storm  was  coming  on. 
Far  away  the  horizon  was  slit  with  a  streak  of 
steel-blue  flame,  and  the  earth  shook  with  the 
rumble  that  followed. 

Odette  was  not  afraid  of  thunder.  She  had 
often  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  watcliinof 
the  heavens  open  and  shut  like  the  door  of 
a  furnace,  and  letting  herself  be    drenched    l)y 
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cataracts  of  water,  while  her  cows  luiddlcil  under 
trees.  She  would  li;ivc  cheerfully  braved  the 
storm  now  iu  her  white  dress,  hut  Pierre  Quiroule 
had  not  the  same  contempt  for  the  elements 
as  she.  He  edged  away  homewards  as  the  storm 
approached,  and  reminded  his  companion  that 
he  had  not  brouo-ht  an  umbrella.  He  ceased 
smoking,  too,  and  betrayed  his  nervousness  by 
random  questions,  to  the  answers  of  which  he  paid 
no  attention.  *'  Misericorde !  what  a  blaze  !  " 
he  cried,  putting  up  his  hand  before  his  eyes 
lis  a  blinding  flash  struck  him  and  Odette 
motionless  for  a  moment.  Odette  lauglied  ;  not 
so  the  poltroon  bagman,  who  quickened  his  step, 
but,  to  give  himself  a  countenance,  inquired  how 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  all  getting  on. 

"  How  is  Mademoiselle  Pauline  bearing  the 
Due  d' Alma's  aljsence  ? " 

"That  foolish  lnnllifr  of  mine,  Clovis,  is  still 
])ining  after  mademoiselle,  and  mademoiselle 
after  the  Duke,"  answered  Odette.  "  But  it 
looks  as  if  mademoiselle  were  going  to  have  two 
more  lovers,  for  Count  Rend  de  Polhuan  and  tlie 
Baron  de  Penlioel  were  very  sweet  with  her 
to-day." 

Here  Odette  pouted.     She  did  not  find  that 
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Pierre  was  very  sweet  to  her.  A  big  drop  of 
rain  that  fell  on  his  face  put  him  to  flight 
altogether.  He  just  turned  to  kiss  the  girl, 
muttering  something  about  his  coat  getting 
spoilt,  and  then  ran  off",  telling  her  to  get  home 
as  quickly  as  she  could  by  her  own  way.  For 
sheer  contrariety  Odette  would  have  stood  and 
waited  for  drenching,  had  the  storm  humoured 
her  l)y  coming  fast. 

But  it  was  not  so  near  as  all  that.  It  broke 
in  fury  just  as  Odette  was  half-way  up  the  slope 
on  her  way  to  the  plateau.  Angry  at  her  lover's 
(-avalier  leave-taking,  vaguely  suspicious,  uneasy 
too  with  an  idea  that  her  brother  Clovis  would 
do  something  dreadful  if  he  caught  her  with 
Pierre  Quiroule,  the  girl  strode  through  brush- 
wood and  brambles  without  much  looking  where 
she  went.  It  was  pitch  dark,  except  when  the 
lightning  threw  flashes  among  the  trees ;  and 
overhead  rain  was  now  descending  in  a  pattering 
downpour  upon  the  leaves.  A  few  steps  in 
spongy  soil  w^arned  Odette  that  she  must  have 
got  near  to  the  place  where  the  spring  had  been 
found. 

She  was  about  to  pick  her  way  along  a  drier 
path,  when  she  heard  footsteps  in  front  of  her. 
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This  crave  her  a  friolit,  for  she  fancied  her  brother 
must  have  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  her.  She 
halted  and  stood  behind  a  tree,  catching  her 
lu'eath  and  listeninor.  A  voice  resounded  amid 
the  din  of  the  storm,  singing  the  most  unexpected 
song  that  could  have  been  heard  in  such  a  place, 
and  such  weather,  an  Ave  to  a  Gregorian  chant. 
It  was  the  A1)1j6  Jerome  Juva's  voice.  Odette 
remembered  that  a  woodman  in  the  village  was 
dying,  and  probably  the  Abbe  had  been  spending 
the  evening  at  his  bedside. 

Unmindful  of  the  storm,  tlie  young  priest 
roiitinucd  to  sing  as  he  neared  the  spot  which 
had  Ix'ou  hallowed  to  him  1>y  a  miraculous 
apparition.  But  he  could  not  keep  a  straight 
course  in  the  dark  and  over  slippery  ground,  so 
a  deviation  brought  him  directly  towards  Odette. 
The  girl  heard  him  come.  She  was  seized  with 
an  inspiration,  and,  throwing  off"  her  cloak, 
stepped  l)iilill\'  forward.  The  next  ll;ish  of 
li'jliTiiiiiL;-  glinting  full  uptui  lii'i\  showed  to  the 
(iazed  young  priest  a  resj)lendent  figure  in  white, 
standing  only  a  few  yards  from  him. 

His  song  stopped  ;  he  tell  on  his  knees  with 
a  loud  erv,  which,  beginning  in  terror,  ended  in 
exultation  ;  and    Odette,  satisfied   with  this  new 
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exhibition  of  lier  powers  at  miracle-mongering, 

ran  off  helter-skelter,  Laughing  to  herself. 

"  He'll   swear   now   that  he   saw  the  White 

Lady." 

*  *  *  * 

Naturally  poor  Jerome  Juva  did  swear  that 
he  had  seen  the  White  Lady,  and  this  quickened 
the  wild  rumours  of  all  kinds  that  were  now  fly- 
ing about  town  and  country.  Li  Auray,  where 
people  are  less  credulous  than  in  villages,  some 
began  to  say  that  the  JMarquise  had  perhaps  a 
cracked  chaplain  ;  but  in  hundreds  of  hamlets 
priests,  galvanized  into  fanaticism  by  the  Bishop's 
consecration  of  the  Chateaufort  miracle,  sang  Te 
Deums,  and  called  upon  their  parishioners  to 
make  pilgrimages. 

The  throng  of  pilgrims  increased  hour  by 
hour.  They  came  at  all  times.  The  castle 
grounds,  courtyard,  and  chapel  swarmed  with 
them.  There  w^ere  solitary  pilgrims — mothers 
who  had  sons  in  the  army,  girls  who  were  parted 
fioni  their  sweethearts,  cripples  who  came  upon 
crutches  ;  and  bands  of  pilgrims  marching  from 
various  parishes,  carrying  banners,  and  headed 
by  their  cures.  Rich  invalids  were  brought 
from  afar  in  landaus.     The  paralyzed  old  man, 
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tho  (Consumptive  o-ir],  the  fiiu'  lady  with  Hutter- 
\n(f  nerves  and  sick  headaches — all  wanted  to 
taste  of  the  healing  spring.  A  copper  basin 
luid  been  placed  in  the  chapel  to  receive  the 
ntTe rings  of  the  fiiithful,  and  Jerome  had  to  empty 
its  contents  several  times  a  day  into  a  large 
chest.  He  besfan  to  marvel  what  should  be  done 
with  all  this  money.  The  Marquise  said  that  a, 
shrine  must  be  l)uilt  on  the  spot  where  the 
spring  had  been  found,  Itut  this  she  meant  to  do 
at  her  own  expense. 

Another  thing  which  she  did  was  to  request 
the  Bishop  to  send  a  couple  of  priests  to  stay  at 
the  castle,  and  to  assist  Jerome  in  his  chaplaincy. 
His  Greatness  kindly  sent  four,  who  were  lodged 
in  the  best  rooms  of  the  chateau,  lived  on  the 
eluHcest  that  Pauline  could  provide  for  thorn,  and 
held  services  at  the  chapel  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  evening.  Meanwhile  the  village  of 
( 'hateaufort  became  like  a  fair.  Booths  were 
set  up  ;  vendors  of  religious  images,  medals, 
rosaries,  scapulariea  appeared ;  tents  were 
erected  in  fields  for  poor  pil'jriius  who  wished  to 
sojourn  three  days  near  the  liol}'  spot,  or  to 
]>erform  a  whole  neuvaine  ov  nine  days  of 
prayer.       The   landlord   of  the   Three   (lulls — or 
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rather  the  manager,  for,  as  we  know,  Pierre 
Quiroule  had  Ijought  the  place — sold  out  all  his 
stock  of  v\dne  and  cider,  and  had  to  renew  it ; 
while  Pierre  Quiroule,  for  his  own  part,  still  keep- 
ing up  the  pretence  of  being  a  hawker,  drove  a 
l)risk  trade  in  bottles  of  muddy  water. 


(     1-3     ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  CHASSEURS    DE    DOT." 

Odette  might  well  laiigli  at  all  this,  but  her 
inclinatiou  to  merriment  ceased  when  she  found 
how  Nemesis  was  pursuing  her.  For  that  project 
of  putting  her  into  a  convent,  which  she  had 
divulo-ed  to  Pierre  Quiroulc  as  existino-  in  tlie 
Marquise's  mind,  was  no  fancy  of  liers. 

On  the  day  after  the  Bishop's  visit  she  flitted 
about  mysteriously,  like  a  cat  in  corners,  trying 
to  avoid  oljservation.  Slie  knew  there  had  been 
some  talk  about  her  between  his  Greatness,  tlic 
.Marquise,  and  Pauliuc,  .-ind  slie  heard  tliat  slif 
was  to  do  no  more  menial  work.  Anotlier  cirl 
had  been  a])])oint('d  to  look  after  tlic  cows. 
Odette  ]iul  on  Ikm-  Smi«hiy  clotlies  and  did 
no  work,  but  whenever  she  met  her  father, 
mother,  or  brother,  she  passed  them  quickly, 
saying   she   was   carrying  a   message.      T(jw;ir<ls 
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evening,  curiosity  to  see  how  lier  kine  fared 
under  new  management  attracted  her  to  the  field 
where  the  beasts  were  grazing.  Leaning  over 
the  gate,  she  whistled  upon  her  fingers,  and  began 
to  chafi"  the  damsel  who  had  taken  her  place. 

"  Houp-la,  Yvonne  !  they'll  all  be  gone  if  you 
don't  run." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  cows  raised 
their  heads  and  (juietly  moved  towards  her. 
Some  of  the  heifers  gambolled  and  ran.  From 
the  further  side  of  the  field  las^Q-ard  cows  lowed 
and  broke  into  a  shambling  trot.  The  recogni- 
tion of  Odette  was  general,  and  Yvonne,  who  had 
been  sitting  under  a  hedge,  flecking  at  flies  with 
a  long  switch  having  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  end, 
jumped  up  and  tried  a  couutcrwhistle  without 
avail. 

Quite  unawares,  the  two  girls,  as  they  jested, 
were  surprised  by  Jerome  and  Pauline  taking  an 
evening  walk.  It  was  the  first  stroll  which  the 
brother  and  sister  had  been  able  to  enjoy  togetlier 
lor  days.  The  }'oung  j^riest  looked  emaciated 
and  ha})py — tired  by  his  work,  but  refreshed  by 
this  saunter  under  a  calm  sunset.  Pauline  was 
talking  very  earnestly  to  him  when  she  came 
upon  Odette. 
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"  Why,  my  girl,  I've  been  wanting  to  see  you 
all  day  long.  ^ly  lu'otlicr  and  I  were  just  speak- 
ing about  you."  Pauline,  as  usual,  wore  a  grey 
frock  with  a  large  straw  hat,  and  carried  her 
bunch  of  keys. 

*'  Madame  has  generously  resolved  to  have 
you  educated  in  the  convent  of  Auray,"  remarked 
Jerome,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  slanting  ra}'s 
by  holding  out  his  shabby  shovel-hat  at  arm's 
lens^th. 

Odette  was  too  sly  to  say  that  she  had  no 
hunoer  for  knowledoe.  "  I  should  ratlier  like  to 
go  into  a  convent,"  she  said.  "  When  am  I  to 
start,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  got  you  a  trousseau. 
But  are  you  quite  willing  to  go  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  glad." 

"  And  you  consent  to  remain  three  years  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  longer,  mademoiselle,  for  I  may 
take  the  veil." 

Jerome  and  Pauline  exchanged  glances  of 
astonishment  and  pleasure.  They  had  not  counted 
upon  winning  over  the  girl  so  easily  to  their 
plans.  As  Odette  had  been  the  first  to  see  the 
apparition,  it  had  been  settled  that  she  ought  to 
iro  to  a   convent  for  a  few   vears  and  receive  a 
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first-rate  educatioD,  but  Pauline  had  quite  made 
up  her  mind  that  parental  authority  would  have 
to  be  exerted  before  the  girl  would  accept  the 
proposals  made  hy  others  for  her  benefit. 

It  now  seemed  both  to  Jerome  and  his  sister 
that  a  change  had  come  over  Odette.  At  most 
times  she  was  to  be  seen  with  a  patched  kirtle, 
without  cap  or  stockings,  her  hair  down  her  back, 
and  her  feet  in  sabots.  But  now  she  was  wearing 
a  good  dress  of  brown  homespun,  with  a  blue 
woollen  shawl  crossed  over  her  chest  and  tied 
round  her  w^aist  at  the  back.  She  had  the  Bretoii 
poke  cap  of  white  linen,  and  grey  worsted  stock- 
incrs,  and  leather  shoes  with  buckles.  Eound  her 
neck  was  a  broad  velvet  band,  from  which  hung 
a  small  gold  cross.  All  this  worn  on  a  Sunday 
or  a  feast-day  would  not  have  arrested  atten- 
tion, but  on  a  week-day  it  contrasted  with  the 
tatterdemalion  appearance  of  the  other  cow-girl. 
Add  to  this  that  a  rather  soft  and  wistful  ex- 
pression had  stolen  over  Odette's  face  as  she 
looked  at  her  cows,  who  were  now  herding  all 
together  close  to  the  gate,  and  lowing  in  ex- 
pectation that  she  was  going  to  open  it. 

"  Your  cattle  seem  very  fond  of  you,  Odette," 
observed  Jerome,  kindly. 
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*'  They'd  all  go  into  tli(^  convent  with  me,  and 
take  tlic  Veil  too,  if  1  called  to  them,"  answered 
Odette,  with  one  of  those  short  laughs  to  herself 
which  always  made  the  young  priest  uncom- 
fortalile. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  same  convent  where 
I  was  l)rouglit  up,"  said  Pauline.  "  Several  of 
the  teaching  sisters  there  were  my  schoolfellows, 
and  you  will  find  them  very  good  to  you.  You 
will  be  a  pu}>il  in  all  respects  like  the  others." 

*'  Like  the  daughters  of  the  nol.)les  ?  "  asked 
(Jdette,  who  knew  that  the  convent  of  Auray 
was  a  most  aristocratic  establishment. 

*'  Oh  yes,  and  they  will  consider  you  as  noble 
as  any  one  of  themselves,"  said  Jerome,  fervently. 

Odette  could  not  iinderstand  this,  but  l)e- 
thought  her  of  the  promised  trousseau.  '*'  When 
will  my  clothes  be  ready,  mademoiselle  ?  and 
what  sort  of  clothes  are  they  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  that  is  a  little  secret,"  roplii'il  Pauline, 
smiling.  "  I  am,  perhaps,  doing  wrong  in  telling 
you  that  the  Bishop  is  taking  a  great  interest  in 
}'our  trousseau." 

*'  Is  he  going  to  measure  me  for  my  thin^-.s, 
tlien  V  asked  Odette,  with  a  giggle, 

"  His   Greatness   desii-es   that  several    m-eat 
VOL.  II.  33 
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ladies  shall  contribute  to  your  trousseau,  and  to 
your  dower,  should  you  by-and-by  take  the  veil," 
answered  Pauline,  gravely.  "  Our  good  madamc 
was  anxious  to  bear  all  expenses  herself,  but  the 
Bishop  thought  that  several  other  ladies  ought 
to  share  in  this  pleasure;  so  the  Marquise  de 
Polhuan  will  be  coming  to  fetch  you  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day." 

"  To-morrow  ? "  and  Odette  started. 

"AVell,  as  soon  as  possible.  You  see,  a 
trousseau  includes  a  great  many  things — three 
new  dresses  at  least.  Madame  de  Polhuan  will 
drive  you  to  a  milliner's  in  Auray,  so  that  your 
clothes  may  be  nicely  made,  like  those  of  other 
young  ladies." 

"  And  then  drive  me  to  the  convent  1 " 

"  No ;  I'm  afraid  that  you'll  have  to  wait  a 
few  days  before  that.  Your  things  will  have  to 
])C  made,  tried  on,  and  sent  home." 

Odette  breathed  more  freely,  but  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  i)out,  as  if  she  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  dclny  ;  upon  which  the  Abbe  Juvn 
remarked  mildly  to  his  sister — 

*'  See,  what  a.  saintly  impatience  already  ! 
How  changed  is  the  girl,  and  how  wonderful 
it  all  is  !  " 
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Tlic  br(3tlier  and  sister  tiiriiod  away,  aud 
Odette  pulled  a  faee  l)eliiiid  tlieiii.  The  next 
day,  beinor  reassured  that  there  was  no  ehance  of 
liir  being  suddenly  whipped  oil"  to  a  convent, 
the  nun-elect  did  not  hide,  luit  gave  herself  the 
[»leasure  of  strutting  about  the  castle  and  grounds 
lik(^  a  lady. 

Jt  has  been  said  that  four  priests  came  to 
sojourn  at  the  chateau.  As  these  clerg}Tncn 
had  not  much  to  do,  they  seemed  to  be  a  multi- 
tude ;  for  it  was  im])ossil)le  to  enter  the  house 
without  meeting  one  in  llie  passage;  another 
on  the  staircase,  a  third  in  a  ro<mi.  All  blue- 
faced  young  men,  fresh  from  tlie  seminary,  the 
priests  treated  (,)dctte  with  a  lialf-frightened 
obsequiousness,  which  she  much  relished.  They 
doffed  their  sliovel  lints  to  her  almost  to  the 
lii'ound.  Encouraged  liy  tlieir  salutations,  she 
attended  a  mass,  an<l  hud  tlic  impudence  at  a 
time  when  the  cliapel  was  full  uf  pilgrims  to 
make  her  w;iy  to  thi'  front  row  of  seats  nearest 
the  altar,  and  to  occupy  thi'  Marquise  de  Chateau- 
fort's  velvet  f;ild-stool,  which  was  always  left 
vacant  when  the  ^larcjuise  did  not  attend  service. 
But  this  usurpation,  which  Jerome  witnessed  from 
tlie  altar,  and  Pauline  fj'nm   her  own  modest  scat 
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iu  a  corner,  was  admired  by  them  both  as  an 
inspiration.  If  the  cow-girl  had  ascended  the 
pulpit  to  preach  a  sermon,  they  would  have 
regarded  this  as  a  new  and  blessed  marvel.  They 
were  ready  for  any  kind  of  self-assertion  in  which 
it  mio'ht  please  Odette  to  indulo-e. 

OX  o 

The  drinking  of  cJwcolat  d  la  vanille  for 
])reakfast  was  one  of  these  forms  of  self-assertion. 
The  servants  generally  had  soup  of  l)read  and 
onions  for  their  early  meal,  but  chocolate  was 
prepared  for  the  four  clerical  visitors,  mtli  nice 
rolls  sent  in  from  the  town,  and  Odette  put  in 
a  claim  to  In-eakfast  like  the.  priests.  Pauline 
ordered  that  she  should  have  wdiatever  she 
pleased ;  so  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  her 
fellow-domestics,  including  her  own  father  and 
mother,  F Enfant  du  Miracle,  as  Pauline  called 
her,  grandly  poured  herself  out  a  bowl  of  choco- 
late, and  good-naturedly  offered  sij^pets  dipped  in 
this  delicious  comjjound  to  some  of  the  other 
servant-girls. 

Jn  tlie  interval  between  first  and  second 
breakfast,  on  the  day  when  she  was  to  go  to 
Auray,  Odette  hung  about  expecting  to  see 
the  Marquise  de  Polhuan's  ])ig,  old-fashioned 
rarriaire  arrive  to  take  her   off.     But  the  Mar- 
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ijuisc  (-(nild  iini  ronic  that  morning,  ami  sent 
her  son,  Count  Eene  «lo  Polliuan,  to  uiakc 
lier  apologies  to  Mademoiselle  dc  Penmarck. 
This  Comit  Eene  was  the  same  who  liad  once 
told  Paulint?  Java  that  "lier  lips  were  like 
rhcrries,"  and  had  Ijeen  relniked  by  his  mother 
i'ur  this  compromising  gallantry.  His  mother, 
however,  iiad  now  altered  her  mind;  for  the 
Bi.sliop  ha<l  whispeicd  to  one  or  two  dowagers 
of  his  actpiaintance  tliat  Madame  de  Chateau- 
fort  wished  her  companion  Pauline  to  marry 
the  Due  d'Ahna.  and  this  little  piece  of  news, 
swiftly  reaching  the  Manpiise  de  Polhuan's 
ears,  set  her  thinking  that  Pauhne  was  cer- 
tain to  inhciit  sonic  money  when  jMadame 
d(!  Chateaufort  di<(l.  Madame  de  Chateaufort 
was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  leave  Pauline 
unpro\idcd  foi'.  after  having  souglit  to  have  hei* 
as  a  granddaughter-in-law,  and  she  would  feel 
the  more  hound  to  pro^^de  for  her  if  the  Duke 
declined  the  inai-riage  that  was  l)eing  arranged 
for  liiuK  and  took  an  Enghsh  wife,  as  it  was  l>eing 
sai<l  that  he  would.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  high-horn  Pauline  became  a  good 
match,  worthy  the  at  lent  ion  of  Count  Rene. 
This  accounted  for  Madame  de  Polhuau's  interest 
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in  Odette,  and  for  her  sending  lier  son  ^Yit\l  so 
civil  a  messaoe  to  Pauline. 

Count  Eene,  having  his  heart  free,  of  course, 
entered  dutifully  into  his  mother's  plans.  He 
was  a  chuhl^y-faced  young  man,  a  little  over 
thirty,  with  rough  hands  and  l)rown  gaiters  that 
smelt  of  the  stahle.  He  talked  of  and  to  his 
parents  as  "papa"  and  "mamma,"  and  knew  to 
the  fraction  of  a  franc  what  li  e  should  inherit  from 
them  when  they  died.  He  spoke  about  his 
expectation  as  though  his  one  ^preoccupation  was 
to  see  his  parents  depart  this  life  and  lea^■e  him 
the  master  of  their  rm^f  miUe  francs  dc  rente; 
but  he  w\as  not  really  desirous  of  seeing  them  die, 
and  he  only  talked  in  that  way  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  think  about,  except  his  inheritance. 
He  worked  harder  on  his  estate  than  any  lal)Ourer, 
and  he  had  Ions;  been  anxious  to  marrv  if  he  could 
find  a  suital^le  parti,  with  a  liundred  thousand 
francs.  The  family  notary  had  been  instructed 
to  let  him  know  of  such  a  j9«rA^  if  he  heard  of 
one  ;  Ijut  it  was  indispensable  that  there  should 
l)e  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  cash  or  land, 
and  that  tlie  demoiselle  should  be  of  noble  blood. 
To  do  the  ('Ount  justice,  lie  would  not  have 
married  a  roturwre  with  a  million,  at  least  he 
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would  not  Iia\i'  done  so  without  making  his  con- 
descension strongly  felt. 

Count  Rt^ne  was  ushered  into  the  dining-room 
ju8t  as  Pauline  '^'as  presiding  over  the  midday 
repast  of  her  brother  and  his  four  clerical  friends. 
The  five  young  priests  in  their  cassocks  all  rose 
like  one  man  to  exchange  courtesies,  and  the 
Count  said  ao-reeable  thino-s  all  round  before 
sitting  down  to  commence  his  own  iiica]. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,  what  tisli  and  what 
wine  I  I  always  say  that  tlu^  kitchen  and  cellars 
of  Chateaufort  have  not  their  equal  in  all 
Brittany."  But  as  the  Count  gave  a  personal 
direction  to  this  compliment  b}'  l>owing  to 
Pauline,  Ik^  suddenly  pulled  a.  grimace,  and  set 
down  his  f^lass  of  Chablis  as  thouo-h  it  tasted 
sour.  This  was  because  anotlicr  noble  visitor, 
the  Baron  Nester  de  Penhoel,  had  just  entered 
the  room.  The  Baron  was  a  little  spindle- 
shanked  fellow^  of  fifty,  with  a  \i'lv(teen  coat  ten 
years  old,  and  a  nose  with  a  [uirjih'  point;  but 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  irresistible  witli 
ladies.  He  composed  madrigals  and  sonnets.  In 
a,  reception-room  he  was  all  <jver  the  place,  like 
a  ball  in  a  tennis-court.  His  assurance  was  per- 
fect;  and  his  wit  cutting  as  a  lilunt  penknife. 
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"  All,  De  Polhuan,  we  have  already  met  this 
morning,"  he  said,  grinning  pleasantly  to  the 
chubby  Count ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  you  were  coming  to 
Chateaufort,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  growl. 

"No;  that  converts  the  occasion  into  an 
agreeable  surprise." 

"I  thought  you  five  leagues  off,"  grumbled 
the  Count,  proceeding  with  his  fish  in  two-ounce 
slices  at  a  time,  for  he  had  an  idea  that  the  Baron 
had  come  on  much  the  same  errand  as  himself. 

"  I  made  a  pretty  good  guess  that  you  would 
be  here,"  responded  the  Baron,  cheerfully. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  the  great  point  is  that  you 
should  get  some  breakfast,"  said  Pauline,  who 
could  not  make  out  why  Count  Eend  was  so 
snappish. 

The  truth  is,  the  Count  and  the  Baron  had 
come  into  Auray  that  morning,  the  first  to  buy 
a  cart-horse,  and  the  second  to  sell  one,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  had  met  and  tried  to  do 
business.  For  two  hours  the  Baron's  lonoi-leo^oed, 
raw-bone  horse  had  been  trotted  about  for  Count 
R^n^'s  inspection.  For  two  hours  he  had  been 
punched  in  the  ribs,  forced  to  open  his  mouth, 
and-  made  to  cock  up  his  tail ;  but  the   Count 
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could  not  aoTcc  al)oiit  ImviniJ-  liini.  He  wanted 
twenty-five  francs  taken  otf  the  price.  'i'lic 
Jjaroii  would  not  liear  of  this,  and  lli(>  two  had 
wrangled  not  less  sturdily  and  with  Inu'dly  more 
[lolitenes.-^  than  a  i)air  of  pig-drovors.  Each 
nobleman  was  accom})anied  by  a  couple  of  ser- 
\'ants,  who  played  chorus  to  their  respective 
masters,  gesticulating,  shrugging  their  shoulders, 
and  sj^itting  all  about  the  road,  wliilc  tlicy  yt'll('(l 
contrary  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  horse. 
At  last  the  Count  and  the  Baron  come  to  an 
understanding  by  splitting  the  difference  ;  after 
which  they  resumed  the  well-bred  tone  of  no- 
Ijility,  and  adjourned  together  to  take  a  glass  of 
licpieur  at  the  nearest  cafe.  But  as  they  si2)ped 
their  voinouth,  neither  nol)]('  informed  the  other 
that  he  hoped  to  luiirh  with  ^ladcnioiselle  de 
Penmarck. 

Durinii"  the  meal,  that  was  lonu'  and  ]ieav\', 
like  all  Breton  breakfasts,  llcnc  de  rollnum 
thought  he  stohi  a  niardi  on  his  rival  l)y  telling 
a  lono-  story  al>out  tlic  sliootiiii''  of  a  jjander  in 
mistake  for  a  sni})e,  which  made  Pauline  smile. 
The  Baron,  less  talkative,  evinced  a  religious 
interest  in  the  miracle  and  ])ilgnmages.  But 
Pauline   soon    had   eiiouuh  of  them  l)otli.     After 
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dessert  liad  been  put  on  the  table,  the  priests 
retii-ed  to  their  lousiness,  but  the  two  noblemen 
stayed.  Pauline  had  to  remain  with  them  wdiile 
they  took  coffee.  She  tried,  indeed,  to  escape 
by  asking  them  whether  they  smoked  ;  but  both 
prayed  with  one  voice  that  she  would  not  deprive 
them  of  her  company. 

"  I  don't  smoke  much,  mademoiselle,"  de- 
clared Count  Rene,  putting  two  large  lumps  of 
sugar  into  his  small  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  filling 
himself  a  liqueur-glass  of  brandy. 

"He  is  a  very  good  young  man,"  said  the 
little  Baron,  facetiously.  "  He  only  smokes  his 
pipe  in  the  stables  among  the  straw,  or  when 
he's  in  bed  and  reading  the  newspaper." 

*'  In  bed  ?  That  must  be  very  dangerous," 
observed  Pauline,  innocently. 

"  I  never  smoke  pipes,"  exclaimed  Count 
Rene,  flushing  up  ;  l)ut  it  must  be  feared  tliat 
in  so  saying  he  fibbed. 

"  I  enjoy  a  cigar  when  I  can  get  such  good 
ones  as  our  friend  the  Due  d'Alma  gives  me," 
remarked  the  little  Baron,  who  noted  the  faint 
blush  that  came  over  Pauline's  face  at  the  words. 

"My  cousin  always  leaves  some  cigars  in 
the  house  ;  will  you  allow  me  to  fetch  you  one  ?  " 
she  said. 
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"Yes,  with  pk'a.-^uiv,  inadciuoiselle,  it"  you  do 
not  object  to  the  perfume." 

'•'No;  I  like  it." 

"  D'Alnica  doesn't  smoke,  so  mademoiselle  can 
never  have  smelt  his  cigars,"  interrupted  Count 
Ren^,  savagely,  before  hearing  Pauline's  answer. 

"  No ;  D'Alma  doesn't  smoke,"  said  the 
Baron,  '"and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy that  he  should  Ix'  so  considerate  of  the 
wants  of  those  who  (.k>.  Now,  I  know  some 
chateaux  in  Brittany  whose  owners  ke(>]i  four- 
centimes  Hamburg  cigars  for  their  guests,  and 
call  them  Havannahs,  because  they  liave  bought 
them  at  a  reduction  from  English  smugglers." 

"If  you  are  alhidiug  to  me "  sputtered 

(.'oiuit  Rene,  after  mdjuiig  down    half  his  coffee 
veiy  fiercely. 

"  My  dear  friend,  how  cduld  I  mean  vou  ?  E 
don't  believe  vou  ever  ua\'e  an\'l)odv  a  ciiiar  in 
your  life,"  retorted  tlie  Baron.  Itlaudly. 

Pauline  had  risen  to  go  and  fetch  the  cigars, 
and  the  two  eallants  IuisINm]  up  to  open  the  (h>or 
fi»i-  hei'.  'I'liis  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
slie  hat  I  lieoTi  aloue  with  two  gentlemen,  not 
priests,  and  the  situation  was  strange  to  Iier. 
She  perceived  that   the   Count    and   the  Barou 
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were  very  quarrelsome,  and  supposed  that  wine 
must  be  the  cause.  But  as  she  was  returning 
with  a  box  of  cigars  from  the  apartment  which 
was  reserved  as  Eoland's  sittino'-room,  a  o-lim- 
mering  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  her ;  that  is, 
she  saw  that  the  two  gentlemen  had  1)een  very 
assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  be  aoreeable  to 
herself.  What  their  object  was  she  could  not 
guess,  for  it  never  entered  her  head  that  a 
Polhuan  or  a  Penhoel  would  pay  court  to  a  por- 
tionless girl ;  nevertheless,  she  suspected  that 
they  had  an  object. 

She  was  informed  of  their  desijyns  before  the 

o 

day  was  over  by  her  brother.  AVliile  the  little 
Baron  was  inhaling  the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  the 
chubby  Count,  mortified  at  having  been  beaten 
in  an  encounter  of  wdts,  and  determined  to  out- 
manoeuvre his  rival,  slunk  out  of  the  room,  found 
Jerome,  and  asked  him  formally  for  permission 
to  pay  his  (,'ourt  to  Mademoiselle  Penmarck. 
Having  so  done,  he  rode  ofi'  home  in  triumpli  to 
tell  his  mamma  that  the  Abbe  was  willing,  though 
Jerome  had  simi)ly  said  that  if  the  Count  had 
an  ofi'er  of  marriage  to  make  he  had  Ijetter  ad- 
dress it  to  Pauline  in  person.  A  little  later  the 
Baron  de  Penhoel  received  the  same  answer,  and 
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trotted  it  oft'  just  as  the  otlior  had  douc,  pro- 
mising to  come  again  next  d.iy  and  every  day 
until  liis  suit  found  faT(nn-. 

All  this  was  reported  to  Pauline,  and  Jerome, 
in  his  surprise,  unconsciously  mimicked  the  ges- 
tures and  voices  of  the  two  squireens  as  he 
related  word  for  word  what  the}'  had  said  to 
him.  If  tlu'i't'  ]iad  not  l)een  so  many  startling- 
events  of  late  at  tlie  cliateau,  this  doubh;  pro- 
])Osal  would  have.  Ix'cn  a  great  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  brother  and  sister.  As  it  was,  no 
Breton  girl  could  Ijc  indifterent  to  offers  of  court- 
.shi[i  emanating  from  sudi  noble  personages  as 
Baron  Nestor  <!<•  Pciilioil  and  Count  Rene  de 
Polhuan. 

"  They  are  gentlemen  of  blood  almost  as 
ancient  as  ours,"  observed  Jerome,  who  now  and 
aaain  remembered  with  a  meek  iov  that  he  was 
a  count  in  his  own  right. 

"They  must  not  Ik-  pul  to  tlir  ti'oiildr  of 
coniinjr  ajjain,"  said  Pauline.  ''  You  must  thank 
them,  and  tell  them  I  am  not  free." 

"Strange  tliat  they  should  ])oth  have  fallen 
in  love  with  aou  at  the  same  time  I 

"  Love  !  I  don't  think  they  said  they  were 
ni  love  i 
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"  The  meaning  of  love  puzzles  me,  though 
I  preach  about  the  thing,"  said  Jerome,  art- 
lessly. "  Am  I  to  speak  to  those  gentlemen 
about  our  cousin  Roland  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Pauline,  colouring  ;  but  she 
was  oiad  to  have  a  clear  understandino-  Avith 
her  l)rotlier  on  a  matter  that  lay  so  near  her 
heart.  He  was  gazing  at  her  with  his  priestly 
simplicity,  and  seemed  to  be  awaiting  her  con- 
fidence. She  gave  it  in  a  sentence.  "  My  name 
and  Roland's  must  not  be  coupled — yet,  Jerome." 

"Ah!  but  those  two  gentlemen  both  know 
that  you  have  been  almost  affianced  to  our 
cousin." 

"  They  do  1  and  yet  they  came  with  the 
proposals  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? " 

"  It's  odd,  certainly,"  admitted  Jerome, 
cracking  [his  finger-joints.  "I  believe  they  said, 
though,  they  didn't  think  of  marrying  you  until 
our  good  madame  was  dead."  Here  he  looked 
as  if  all  his  thouohts  were  in  a  state  of  fiotsam. 
"  They  appeared  to  ftincy  that  you  did  not  care 
mucli  for  our  cousin,  nor  he  for  you ;  but  I  did 
not  ;irgue  with  them,  not  knowing  what  I  ought 
to  say.  As  to  madame's  death,  however,  I  did 
reinark  that  slie  might  live  for  years  if  she  were 
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<lij)])c(l  ill  the  h'tly  sprini;-,  iind  1  am  liap]'}'  to 
add  that  they  both  warmly  ad\i.siHl  me  to  make 
this  experiment." 

"Madame  asks  me  every  lioiir  if  the  waters 
are  l)eeoming  limpid,"  murmured  PauliiK'. 

"  She  talked  of  nothing  else  to  me  when  I 
went  to  say  m\'  mass  in  her  oratory  this  morn- 
ing. Think,  Pauline,  what  we  should  feel  if  she 
were  to  die  without  our  having  gratified  lu^r 
prayer  !  Her  wishes  ought  to  l)e  sacred  to  us — 
<'ven  her  wishes  about  you  and  Roland,  if  it 
depends  upon  you  at  all  to  fulfil  them." 

"It  doesn't  whollv,  as  you  kudW,  Jerome, 
but"  —  and  Pauline  turned  ;i  glance  at  once 
gentle  and  (-aim  on  her  brother,  as  she  added, 
"  I  may  speak  to  you  as  to  no  one  else,  and  I 
l)elievc  that  1  shall  be  Poland's  wife.  Odette 
has  prophesied  to  me  that  I  shall  be.  She  has 
had  dreams." 

"Which  may  have  Ix'cn  revelations,"  mur- 
mured Jerome,  over  whose  face  the  name  of 
Odett(!  brought  a  shade  that  had  something-  of 
awe  in  it.  "  1  wonder  what  has  become 
of  Roland?  we  have  had  no  news  of  him  for 
several  days." 

"He     will     eome     back     before     long,"    said 
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Pauline ;  "  not  for  me,  wlio  am  nothing,  but 
because  all  tliis  is  ordained.  Are  we  not  living* 
nmid  mysteries  ?  See  how  his  marriage  with 
that  heretic  was  thwarted  !  Madame,  weak  and 
doting  as  she  is,  found  strength  to  resist  him, 
and  what  a  glorious  miracle  has  been  sent  to 
her !  Chateaufort  will  never  have  an  heretical 
mistress.  The  saints  have  set  their  decree 
against  it  by  calling  up  all  these  pilgrims  to 
make  Koland's  home  for  ever  sacred." 

This  conversation  was  in  Pauline's  sitting- 
room.  It  had  begun  in  the  twilight,  and  now, 
tliough  it  was  not  yet  dark,  one  of  the  Kergarec 
girls  came  into  the  room  with  a  lighted  moderator 
lamp,  which  she  set  on  the  table.  The  shade 
caused  a  golden  glory  to  foil  upon  the  book 
which  Jerome  Juva  was  so  fond  of  reading,  the 
well-worn  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 

He  drew  the  folio  towards  him,  and  mechani- 
cally turned  the  leaves.  Tears  had  started  to 
his  eyes  while  his  sister  spoke,  and  as  soon  as 
the  servant-girl  had  left  the  room  he  exclaimed, 
'•'I  ;ini  full  of  joy  and  hope,  Pauline!  These 
days  ha\'e  been  to  me  so  happy  that  I  know 
nothing  on  earth  can  excel  them.  For  you, 
dear    girl,    there    may    be    more    happiness    of 
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aiiotlier  kind  ;  ])iit  for  mc  tlic  piii'.st,  what 
would  ri'inaiii,  unless  I  were  to  have  my  share 
of  Paradise  iu  tliis  world  ?  While  you  spoke 
T  was  thinking  of  the  passage  in  which  St. 
Druno  says  that  '  he,  io  whom  Heaven  has 
given  everything,  may  ask  for  that  one  thing- 
more —  that  sujn-eme  honour  which  is  only 
l)estowed  on  a  chosen  few,  who  arc  thereby 
allowed  to  render  something  for  all  they  have 
received. 

"  And  that  one  thing '( "  asked  Pauline, 
drawing]:  nearer  to  her  brother. 

"  I  have  seen  it  liefore  mc  and  yearned  for 
it  since  the  vigil  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  w^hen  I 
walked  into  the  clia]i)cl  at  midnight,"  answered 
Jerome.      '"  1  mean  the  Martyr's  Crown." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    SQUIREENS. 

Pauline  did  not  get  rid  of  her  two  new  lovers 
by  simply  sapng  that  she  must  reject  their 
attentions.  Either  because  Jerome  was  not 
explicit  enough  in  letting  them  know  how  the 
case  stood,  or  because  they  were  obtuse  in  taking 
a  hint,  Count  R^ne  de  Polhuan  and  Baron 
Nestor  de  Penhoel  continued  to  press  their  suits, 
each  in  his  own  way. 

It  was  a  galloping  courtship,  literally  and 
metaphorically,  for  the  pair  of  nobles  were 
always  in  the  saddle  ;  the  Baron  had  to  ride 
three  leagues  from  the  tumble-down  house  which 
he  called  a  castle,  and  the  Count  three  and  a 
lialf  from  his  father's  manse,  to  reach  Chateaufort. 
Clovis  Kergarec,  who  used  to  take  their  horses 
to  the  stable,  and  who,  liaving  learnt  from  Odette 
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the  nature  of  their  busiiie.ss,  was  in  no  good 
humonr  with  the  pair — would  make  sullen  re- 
maiks  on  the  condition  nf  their  steeds.  The 
little  Baron  had  a  muddy  I'ough-coated  bay  cob, 
and  the  Count  a  fiddh^-hcaded  roan  hack. 

'•'  Diou !  they're  here  every  day  now,  and 
always  at  breakfast-time,  and  they  never  throw 
one  more  than  a  two-sou  piece  ! "  growled  Clovis, 
leading  off  the  ]-oaii  for  its  third  meal  of  the 
dhateaufort  oats  that  week,  and  it  was  only 
Wednesday.  '■  You  would  think  there  wasn't 
.so  much  as  a  dog  about  the  place  for  made- 
moiselle to  l)ear  the  comjjany  of  two  such  skin- 
Mints  as  that." 

"  She'll  ncvei-  put  the  jtot  on  the  fire  when 
their  Bazvalans*  call,"  answered  Odette,  who  was 
looking  on. 

*  In  some  parts  of  Brittany  marriages  are  usually- 
made  by  the  intervention  of  a  personage  styled  BazvalaiL 
He  is  generally  a  village  tailor  or  cobbler,  sometimes  a 
l)eggar.  His  name  is  derived  from  baz,  a  little  stick,  and 
balan,  broom,  which  plant  he  cames  with  him  in  his  match- 
making enterprises  as  the  ancient  symbol  of  courtship. 
The  Bazvalan  goes  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  girl  on  behalf  of 
her  suitor.  If  he  hears  the  cry  of  a  turtle-dove  while  on 
his  way  to  perform  his  errand,  ho  considers  it  lucky ;  that 
of  a  crow  or  magpie,  on  the  contrar}',  would  make  him 
turn  back.     If  the  pot  bo  put  on  the  firo  at  the  Bazvalan's 
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"  What  dost  tlioii  know  about  it  ?  "  said  licr 
brother.  "  Why  hasn't  she  crossed  the  logs  on 
the  liearth  ah-eady  ? " 

"  Maybe  she  has,  and  they  won't  see." 

"  I  wish  she'd  call  me  in,  then  I'd  iling  'eni 
crosswise  over  the  hearth,  one  on  top  of  the  other." 

But  the  cautious  suitors  did  not  declare  them- 
selves, so  that  Pauline  had  no  chance  of  "  cross- 
ing the  logs."  They  took  care  to  say  nothing 
that  would  close  the  doors  of  Chateaufort  to 
them.  Always  sporting  a  good  pretence  for  their 
visits,  they  came  in  such  way  that  they  had  to 
be  welcomed ;  and  if  Pauline  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  their  intentions,  she  would  have 
thought  they  were  under  a  vow  of  performing 
a  neuvaine,  for  they  never  failed  to  go  piously 
into  the  chapel  before  entering  the  house. 

approach,  he  knows  that  he  will  be  well  received;  if  two 
logs  are  thrown  cross-wise  upon  the  hearth,  he  understands 
that  his  errand  will  fail.  On  the  wedding  day  the  Baz- 
"valan  acts  as  a  second  groomsman.  He  goes  to  the  bride's 
house  and  sings  to  her  to  come  out ;  a  hired  poet  the 
hrcntacr,  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  bride  under  his  pro- 
tection, answers  from  within,  singing.  When  the  wedding 
is  over,  the  Bazvalan  chants  a  De  Profundis,  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  the  house,  and  he 
preaches  a  little  sermon  to  the  bride,  reminding  her  of  the 
kindness  of  her  parents  to  her  during  her  childhood. 
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liidt'C'd,  the}-  hruuglit  j[)ri'.sents.  The  Baron 
v»iic  morning  came  cantering  across  the  phiins 
with  a  four-foot  wax  taper  in  liis  hand,  the  offer- 
ing of  his  elderly  sister,  wlio  kept  house  for  him, 
and  who  Ik )})('(!  l)y  this  little  l)ri])e  to  the  saints 
to  advance  his  love-aHairs.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Count  Kene  the  same  afternoon  galloped  from 
the  Castle  of  Polhuan  with  two  pounds  of  smaller 
wax  candles — the  gifts  of  his  parents,  younger 
sisters,  and  a  small  l)rotlier — in  the  tails  of  his 
coat.  The  dips  were  all  lieiit  when  he  took  them 
out  of  their  paper  wrapping  ;  hut  they  were  duly 
set  on  the  taper  stand,  and  made  a  fine  show 
against  the  Baron's  solitary  cierge.  It  should 
he  mentioned  that  the  chapel  had  now  a  per- 
manent illumination  of  votive  candles. 

The  Baron  paid  his  court  in  compliments, 
the  Count  in  sulks  ;  but  the  latter  had  a  mother 
to  liel})  him,  and  at  one  of  his  visits  he  said  that 
bv  Madame  de  Polhuan's  desire  he  had  come  to 
fetch  Odette  Kergarec  into  Auray.  This  was 
•<niii<)Uii<('(l  to  Odette  ItyClovis  as  he  was  walking 
the  fiddle-headed  roan  foi-  one  more  meal  of  oats 
towards  the  stables. 

"  Mademoiselle  says  thou  art  to  get  ready," 
he  shouted  throuu;li  the  window  of  the  kitchen. 
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"That  gentleman  with  the   tomato  face  want^- 
thee." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  ride  into  Anray  a-piUion 
with  him,"  protested  Odette,  advancing  to  the; 
casement. 

"  His  mother's  carriage  is  on  its  way,  he  says. 
It'll  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I'll  be  bound ; 
for  it  would  require  a  team  of  oxen  to  drag  it  up."^ 

"  I  am  tired  of  Madame  de  Polhuan's  com- 
ings," said  Odette,  sulkily.  "  This  is  the  third 
day  I've  been  told  to  get  ready  for  her ;  I'll  wait 
till  she  is  here." 

"  Thou'lt  do  as  mademoiselle  orders  thee," 
replied  Clovis,  who  had  not  dropped  his  big- 
brother  w^ays  towards  his  sister,  because  she  now 
gave  herself  more  airs  than  before.  And  he 
smacked  the  hind  quarters  of  the  roan,  who,  in 
surprise  at  such  treatment,  jerked  his  tail  up 
like  a  point  of  interrogation. 

But  Odette  was  in  one  of  her  dark  moods 
that  morning.  For  two  days  she  had  missed  the 
signal  by  which  Pierre  Quiroule  was  wont  to 
notify  that  he  would  meet  her.  There  w\as  a  tree 
hollow  on  the  slopes,  in  which  he  used  to  put  a 
sKp  of  paper  appointing  an  hour  for  seeing 
Odette.     The  place  of  meeting  was  always  the 
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same — a  sort  of  l)o\ver  near  one  of  the  wood- 
men's cottages,  foraied  by  stacks  of  logs  set  so  as 
to  make  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  fourth  side 
was  a  mound,  and  the  en('h)sure  made  a  perfect 
retreat.  Here  Odette  had  met  Pierre  several 
times,  and  she  expected  to  meet  him  every  day. 
But  now  tw^o  days  had  elapsed  without  bringing 
her  any  news  of  him,  and  jealous  alarm  was 
kindling  in  her.  She  had  been  on  the  point  of 
braving  Pierre's  displeasure  by  running  down  to 
the  village  to  inquire  after  him,  when  she  received 
this  summons  to  go  to  Auray  with  Madame  do 
Polhuan. 

(Ak'ttt'  in  her  dark  moods  suifered  no  com- 
mon melancholy.  Her  eyes  sank  into  deep 
hollows,  her  face  was  like  parchment,  her  dry 
hands  hung  idly,  and  all  spirit  of  repartee  was 
extinguished  in  her.  She  could  only  sit  and 
mope  ;  but  if  teased  while  she  was  in  this  humour, 
she  would  pass  in  an  instant  from  apathy  to  the 
most  diabolical  rage,  and  would  catch  up  the  first 
thino-  at  hand  to  Hum  at  her  tormentors.  Her 
fellow- servants  knew  this — they  had  remembrance 
of  well-aimed  milking  stools,  bowls  of  scalding- 
soup  and  jagged  iron  elioppei-s  which  had  flown 
out  of  her  grasp,  grazing  hats  or  caps  if  not  heads 
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— and  tliey  gave  her  a  wide  berth  when  her  brow 
©lowered.  Clovis  alone  was  not  afraid  of  her  at 
such  times. 

"  Get  thee  off  now  to  mademoiselle,"  he 
hallooed  from  the  stable  door,  seeing  his  sister 
still  hesitate  at  the  kitchen  window. 

Odette  went  to  Auray  in  the  Marquise  de 
Polhuan's  landau,  but  she  proved  very  dull  com- 
pany to  the  noble  lady,  who  had  intended  to 
question  her  closely  about  the  ways  of  Chateau- 
fort,  and  in  particular  about  Pauline  Juva's  ways. 
Count  Rene  rode  behind  the  carriage  and  out  of 
earshot  on  purpose  that  his  mother  might  have 
the  girl  all  to  herself ;  but  Odette  would  only 
answer  in  monosyllables,  though  Madame  de  Pol- 
huan  was  one  of  those  matrons  wdio  generally 
can  turn  a  girl  inside  out  like  a  glove.  She  had 
a  bonnet  with  red  strinsjs  and  a  small  black 
moustache.  She  was  very  tall,  very  patronizing 
in  her  manner,  and  very  decided.  She  addressed 
peasants  as  "  My  man,"  or  "  My  good  woman," 
and  said  to  girls,  "  Now  then,  speak  up,  child." 
Odette,  however,  was  not  to  be  drawn,  and  at 
length  it  occurred  to  the  irritated  Marquise  that 
the  wench  was  perhaps  out  of  sorts  because  there 
had  been  a  delay  in  getting  her  trousseau. 
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'■  MiidL'mui.sclh;  dc  i'eiiiiiarck  has  told  my  son 
that  you  are  very  impatient  to  enter  the  convent. 
1  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  arrano-e  about  vour 
clothes  in  a  .single  day,  as  you  probably  would 
have  desired."  This  was  said  witli  ofteudcd 
irony.  "  But  I  dare  say  that  your  time  of  liljerty 
will  be  short  enoufrh  now." 

"  You  are  not  drivino-  me  to  the  convent  at 
this  moment  ?  "  exclaimed  Odette,  starting  and 
making  a  thitch  at  tlic  carriage  door. 

"No;  reassure  yourself.  You  will  have  time 
to  say  good-bye  to  your  friends.  I  suppose  you 
have  many  at  Chateaufort  ? " 

"  Yes,  madame."  And  Odette  relapsed  on 
to  the  seat  facing  tlui  ^larquise,  her  brow  morose 
as  before. 

"And  \()ii  must  have  friends  elsewhere  too." 
"^riiis  was  a  random  shot,  Init  it  struck,  and 
Odette  sat  up  with  a  blush.  Madame;  dc 
Polliuan,  grown  suspicious,  proceeded  with  a 
motherly  laugh,  *'  I  have  never  seen  a  good- 
looking  girl  of  your  station  want  to  go  into 
a  nunnery !  It's  curious  you  shouldn't  Ikinc 
a  sweetheart." 

"  Yes,  madame,"  was  Odette's  disappointing- 
retort.     The  irirl  had  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
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she  were  going  to  give  another  answer,  but  the 
words  having  started  to  her  lij^s,  vanished  there, 
and  she  evidently  gave  an  affirmative  to  save 
herself  trouble. 

Madame  de  Polhuan  sat  back,  wra^^piug 
herself  up  in  dignity.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  on 
your  best  behaviour  at  the  house  to  which  I  fim 
taking  you  ;  it  is  that  of  the  venerable  Countess 
de  Kerjogu  de  Kerkaradec." 

"  What  a  name  for  a  dressmaker ! "  remarked 
Odette,  as  if  speaking  to  herself 

"  Dressmaker  !  Her  husband  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Brittany.  The 
Countess  has  generously  consented  to  let  her 
mansion  be  used  as  a  depot  for  all  the  gifts  that 
have  been  collected  for  your  trousseau." 

''Second-hand  dresses  that  want  new  sleeves." 
cooll}^  observed  Odette,  as  though  what  little 
interest  she  had  taken  in  her  journey  had  now 
exploded. 

"  Very  good  dresses  ;  one  of  which  was  worn 
by  my  own  eldest  daughter,  miss,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quise, opening  her  eyes  so  wide  that  Odette,  after 
staring  for  a  moment,  yawned,  and  in  the  most 
vulgar  way,  without  i)utting  her  hand  to  her 
mouth. 
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The  trutli  i.s  tliat  ^Madame  dc  l\>lliuan, 
tempering  charity  ^vith  eeoiiom}',  had  thought 
it  better  to  collect  Odette's  trousseau  l»y  otferings 
of  cast-oft'  a|»i)aicl  than  to  collect  money  to  1)uy 
articles  all  new,  and  tliis  Oilcttc  was  too  sharp 
not  to  guess. 

The  carriage  drove  up  t(,)  a  state!}'  old 
mansion  with  a  worn  stone  shield  over  the  door, 
and  here  Count  Kdne  left  his  mother  and  trotted 
oft*  to  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town,  the 
Pavilion  d'en  Haut.  He  had  not  been  invited 
to  join  the  party  of  dowagers  which  the  C*ountcss 
de  Kerjogu  de  Kerkaradec  had  assembled  to  dress 
up  Odette,  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  ho 
could  go  and  indulge  in  tlic  unusual  dissipation 
of  a  luncheon  with  oysters  in  tlu^  company  of 
any  noble  landowner  who  happened  to  be  stay- 
ino"  at  tlie  liotel.  There  was  alwavs  some  count 
or  baron  to  he  found  there,  as  the  place  was 
a  rendezvous  for  the  S(juires  wlio  came  into  the 
town  on  business. 

Count  Rene  duly  got  his  oy.sters  and  liis 
liaron,  but  something  else  too,  whidi  lie  had  not 
expected,  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  news  al)out  the 
Due  d'Alma,  In  summer,  Aura}'  is  much  fre- 
(piented  by  English  tourists,  and  one  of  these, 
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wlio  luul  been  staying  at  the  Pavilion,  liad 
left  there  a  sporting  paper,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  fine  preparations  were  being 
made  at  Lewlnuy  for  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  Due  d'Alma  with  General  Corrington's 
daughter.  This  paragraph  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  waiter  who  understood  English, 
the  waiter  had  shown  it  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
latter  had  sent  the  paragraph  to  the  Journal 
d'Aurcii/,  which  reprinted  a  translation  of  it. 

The  paper  falling  into  Count  Rene's  hands 
gave  him  great  glee,  for  now  he  was  assured 
that  in  his  courtship  of  Pauline  he  would 
encounter  no  rival  except  the  Baron  de  Penhoel, 
whom  he  did  not  dread  much,  and  whom  he  had 
some  private  thoughts  of  chastising  in  a  duel  if 
no  other  means  could  l^e  found  for  getting  him 
out  of  the  way.  When,  towards  three  o'clock, 
he  went  back  to  Madame  de  Kerjogu's  house  to 
fetch  his  mother  away,  he  had  a  copy  of  the 
paper  with  him ;  l)ut  his  mother  had  already 
seen  it,  and  all  the  Countess  de  Kerjogu  de 
Kerkaradec's  guests  had  discussed  the  news. 

"  It's  good  news,  at  all  events,"  said  Count 
K^ne,  as  his  mother  put  her  head  out  of  the 
cjirriagc  window  to  speak  to  him.     "  Madame  de 
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Chatoaiifort  will,  no  doubt,  nmkr  her  disploasurc 
felt  by  leavino-  away  as  iiuicli  iiioncv  as  she  cnii 
from  her  grandson  to  Mademoiselle  de  Penmarck." 

"This  cow-irirl  here  is  iiisiifferal)le,"  whisitered 
Madame  de  Pollman,  Avith  a  jerk  of  her  bonnet 
towards  Odette,  who  was  sitting  in  the  landau 
moody  as  ever.  "We  have  all  been  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  from  her  what  has  l)een  passing 
at  Chateaufort  during  the  last  few  days  ;  but  it 
has  been  like  trying  to  puni])  water  tVoiii  a  kt-rl)- 
.stone." 

"She  is  not  often  silrnl  like  that;  I'll  l)e 
Ixiund  1  would  have  made  her  talk."  sniggered 
the  Count,  as  if  he  had  a  special  talent  for 
loosing  the  tongues  of  girls. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Reno,"  said  his  mother, 
sharply.  "It's  a  seiicms  matter  to  your  father 
and  me  to  learn  how  far  things  have  gone 
between  Mademoiselle"  de  Penmarek  and  liei- 
cousin.  A  Polhuan  must  iH»t  make  mistakes  in 
his  marriage." 

"No,"  assented  diutit  Urwr.  and  this  tinu' 
without  any  levity. 

"I  will  give  this  copy  o(  tiie  paper  to 
Odette,"  continued  the  Countess ;  "  in  that  way 
the    news    will     be    quickly    spread    among    tlu^ 
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servants,  and  reach  Madame  de  Cliateaufort's 
ears.  When  I  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Penmarck 
this  morning,  she  had  evidently  heard  nothing 
of  the  matter." 

"  Why,  the  paper  was  only  published  at 
noon." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  might  have  heard  the  news 
straight  from  England.  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  the  Duke  should  be  preparing  to  marry  an 
English  girl,  while  his  grandmother  is  telling  the 
Bishop  that  he  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Penmarck.  This  wench  here  (another  jerk 
towards  Odette)  is  convinced  that  the  Duke  is 
going  to  marry  his  cousin,  for  she  did  say  that 
much  when  we  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  talk 
of  this  match.  '  Yes,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  know 
they're  going  to  be  married,  for  I've  had  visions 
about  it.' ", 

"  Diable  I  if  she's  had  visions,  1  had  perhaps 
better  give  up  the  game,"  said  R^ne. 

"  They  may  be  visions  sent  by  the  devil,  and 
<juite  untrue,"  said  Madame  de  Polhuan. 

During;  this  dialoo'ue  Odette  had  beo;un  to 
fidget ;  but  when  the  newspaper  had  been  j^ut 
into  her  hand,  and  when  Count  Reno  stepped 
away  from  the  window,  directing  the  coachman 
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to  drive  to  .some  other  place,  which  was  not 
Oliateaufoi-t,  she  exclaimed,  "  (Jh,  madame,  let 
nil'  out,  please  ;  I  want  to  ,2;et  linnic  (juiikly. 
I  don't  niiiid  walkini;-."'  Thr  Irutli  hring'  that 
she  wanted  to  go  an<l  make  iiKjuirie.s  about  PieiTc 
(»)uiroule. 

•'  As  you  i)lease,"  said  the  Countess  de  Pol- 
huan,  who  was  not  sorry  to  save  her  horses.  "  1 
promised  mademoiselle  that  you  should  he  diiven 
home,  hut  I  liavc  got  to  ])av  one  or  two  visits 
tirst." 

"  T  know  the  way  home,"  repeated  Odette, 
opening  the  door  of  the  carriage  for  herself,  and 
leapinglightlyinto  the  road,  "riood-hvc. madam;" 
and  off  she  ran. 

"Not  a  word  of  ih.iiiks  to  me  after  all  ni\- 
trouble,"  exclaiuKMl  .Mad.mie  <le  Polhuan,  indig- 
nantly. "  What  a  hoyden  she  is  !  Yet  it's 
something  to  haxc  known  lici-;  for  perhaps  in 
^'cnturies  to  come  sIh'  II  he  canonized,  and  thci'edl 
be  stained  glass  windows  put  up  to  her  in 
churches  with  all  our  names  under  it." 

"For  the  present,  she  has  funiishe(l  nie  with 
another  excuse  for  riding  over  to  Chateaufort." 
observed  R^nd,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  can 
ride   over    to   apologize    for  our  having    allowed 
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this  future  saint  to  return  home  on  foot.  This 
woukl  be  a  good  excuse,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  j)olite.  Look  at  the  girl,  how 
slie's  splashing  her  stockings  in  the  gutter  !  " 

"  I  shall  get  to  Chateaufort  before  her,  so 
I've  a  good  mind  to  take  another  copy  of  the 
paper.  I  might  show  it  to  mademoiselle  and 
congratulate  her  upon  her  cousin's  marriage,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  which  the  whole  family 
approved.  She  would  be  ol)liged  to  speak  out 
then,  and  I  should  know  the  truth." 

"  You  would.  But,  Eene,  look  me  in  the 
lace. 

*'Yes,  mamma." 

"  You've  not  fallen  in  love,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Not  I." 

"  Word  of  honour  ?  " 

'^Wordof  aPolhuan." 

"  That  is  right,  my  son,"  said  the  good  mother, 
judiciousl}'.  "  You  must  not  commit  your  affec- 
tions until  your  father  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  everything  is  exactly  as  it  should  be." 

"  It  may  turn  out  that  the  dower  is  much 
less  than  we  think,"  observed  the  young  Count, 
as  tliougli  he  were  quite  alive  to  all  the  perils  of 
this  delicate  enterprise. 
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'•  'Hiat  point  will,  of  course,  liuvc  to  be  cleared 
ii['.     So  now  go  and  Ix'  prudent ;  and,  Kenc  !" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Don't  make  yourself  too  seductive  just  yet." 
This  with  a  look  of  motherly  pride  on  the  round 
face  of  her  heir,  glowing  like  a  Dutch  cheese. 
'•It  would  1)0  cruel  for  the  present  to  raise  hopes 
wliich  may  be  doomed  to  disappointment." 

Piimed  with  these  maternal  counsels,  R^ne 
dc  Polhuan  rode  off.  Odette  had  only  a  short 
start  of  him  ;  l»ut  when  lu;  got  out  of  the  town 
on  to  the  hiQ;h-road,  he  descried  her  runnin2:  a 
long  way  ahead,  and  she  ke})t  aliciid.  Though 
the  roan  trotted  fairly,  Odette,  wlio  was  always 
darting  through  the  gaps  of  hedges  and  taking 
short  cuts,  would  reappear  at  points  aluKJst  out 
t)f  sight,  just  as  the  Count  imagined  he  was 
gaining  upon  her. 

It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  slic  sh(»uhl  run 
so  fast,  for  he  was  a  young  man  who  could  calndy 
think  of  n(»thing  at  all  as  he  rode  along.  lUit 
l)erhaps  he  had  been  a  little  uKtrr  smitten  by 
J'auline  Juva's  grave  blue  eyes  than  he  had 
admitted  to  his  mother,  or  else  h<'  would  not 
ha\"e  been  riding  along  that  i-oa<I  for  tlie  seroml 
lime  tliat  day.  This  was  a  reHection  that  struck 
VOL.  n.  oo 
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liim  as  quite  a  new  thing  while  he  was  passing- 
over  the  heath  of  Carnac,  and  his  sluggish  blood 
was  quickened  hj  a  sudden  strong  feeling  of 
animosity  against  Pauline's  supposed  lovers,  the 
Baron  de  Penhoel  and  the  Duke.  He  had  heard 
that  the  jackanapes  Baron  de  Penhoel  was  a  good 
swordsman  and  a  pistol  shot,  and  so  he  bethought 
iiim  that  he  would  not  deliver  a  cartel  yet  awhile. 
But  against  Roland  d'Alma,  whom  he  was  not 
likely  to  encounter  in  person,  he  could  vapour 
off  mentally  a  great  deal  of  scorn  and  defiance, 
and  he  did  so.  Most  of  the  Breton  squireens 
despised  Roland  for  being  a  Bonapartist,  and 
hated  him  for  l^eing  richer  than  themselves  and 
not  residing  in  Brittany.  Count  Rene,  as  he 
sniffed  the  l)reezes  of  his  native  heath,  now  con- 
temned the  Duke  in  all  sincerity  for  misallying 
himself  with  a  Protestant  and  disgracing  his 
ancestry.  He  was  proud  to  think  that  he 
(Rene)  was  going  to  act  more  nobly  in  his  pro- 
jected marriage  ;  for  was  he  not  leaving  self  out 
of  account,  and  considering  only  how  tlie  lustre 
of  tlie  Polhuan  escutcheon  might  1)e  enhanced  ? 

The  family  })olicy  of  the  Polhuans  might  tend 
to  small  ol)j(M'ts,  but  it  was  based  on  certain  very 
solid   princii)les.       They   were   bigoted  Catholics 
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uiul  bi»'-oti'd  llovalists,  who  liad  louiid  out  tluit 
l)iQ;otrv  draws  a  large  amount  of  reverence  from 
the  w.trld  ;  and  it  was  tlic  /est  of  tlieir  lives  to 
liold  tlicir  heads  high  and  look  di^wii  n])on  thirty- 
nine  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They 
nH<dit  have  obtained  lucrative  i)osts  under  Gov- 
crnment  had  they  chosen  to  rally  to  Napoleon's 
Court,  for  the  Second  Em])ire  sought  to  conciliate 
the  old  iiol)ilit\';  l)ut  the  rolhuans  would  not 
l.e  conciliated.  On  Sun. lays,  at  mass,  they  used 
ostentatiously  to  walk  out  of  church  just  before 
the  end  of  the  service,  when  the  priest  came  to 
the  prayer  Domine  Mijriiu,  fac  impenitorein 
nostniiii  Napoh'oiieni  ;  and  their  contempt  for 
the  Beauregards,  till'  Txaujeux.  and  other  reue- 
^Tade  families  was  not  a.  piece  of  affectation,  l)ut 
a  strono-,  stubborn  sentiment  e(|ual  to  their  de- 
testation  of  Rejaiblif-ans  or  heretics. 

"  Ah  well,  that  jiretty  Pauline  will  marry 
me,"  mused  Count  l\cne  ])liilosophi(  allw  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  ( 'hateaulbrt  ;  "and  it"  she  hasn't 
sense  to  do  so,  why,  then,  shf's  no  wile  for  a 
Polhuan." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Odette's  confession. 

Odette  liad  vanished  from  the  Counts  view 
before  he  reached  the  estate,  for  she  had  branched 
off  and  gone  to  the  viUage.  Fhished  and  panting, 
but  not  breathless  from  her  long  run,  she  made 
straight  for  the  Three  Gulls  inn,  and  tried  to 
find  Martin  Polker,  tlie  landlord. 

The  Three  Gulls  was  an  old  house  Iniilt  of 
brown  shingle  and  mortar,  with  a  thatched  roof 
and  screen  window -shutters.  Outside  stood  a 
number  of  green  tal)les  with  benches,  and  these 
were  now  crowded  with  pilgrims  eating  and 
drinking.  Their  food  was  blackish  l)read,  gar- 
bckcd  sausage,  and  liighly  odorous  goat's-milk 
cheese  ;  their  drink,  cider  and  red  wine  Martin 
Polker,  a  quid-chewing  old  fisherman,  with  a  tliick 
blue  j(>rsey  and  a   cotton  cap  of  many  colours, 
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]iul)bl(.'(l  ;il)out,  carrying  large  copper  j)iteliers 
and  baskets  full  of  stone  Ijottles. 

Otlette  was  unknown  to  the  pilgrims,  who 
Were  all  stianoers,  so  her  cominf;:  excited  no  at- 
tcntiou  ;  hut  old  Polker,  toudiing  his  ca})  to  her, 
would  have  proclaimed  her  name  and  (juality 
aloud  if  she  had  not  ])ut  a  finger  on  her  lip  to 
4-.heek  him. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said.  '•  AVhere's  Pierre 
<j|uir(>ult'  ?  " 

*'  Gone,  my  girl." 

"  AVhen  '^  where  to  '{  for  how  long  1  " 

"Ask  UK'  where  the  blacklurd  is  flown  that 
perched  on  ni}-  window-sill  this  morning." 

"The  kestrel  can  find  out  by  flying  after," 
cried  Odette,  with  a  stifled  scream  of  fury. 
"Tell  me  wlicn-  lie  went,  now." 

"He  flitted  two  days  ago,  wench,  and 
towards  Paris,  I'm  thinking  ;  but  that's  all  he 
wanted  nv  or  thee  to  know,  or  he'd  have  said 
mor(^,  for  lie's  not  a  gentleman  who  forgets 
things." 

"He  nmst  be  coining  bnek,  Ibr  this  house  is 
liis,  and  you  are  oidy  his  servant,"  said  Odi-tte. 

Old  Polker's  manner  changed.  He  had  a 
villainous  scpiint,  which  gave  a  frightfulexpression 
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to  liis  face  when  he  winked  ;  for  at  such  moments. 
one  eye  being  closed  only  the  white  of  the  other 
turned  inwards  was  seen,  so  that  it  was  like  a 
sightless  face  staring  at  you.  "  You  know  that, 
my  gii-n"  he  whispered.  "Well,  just  let  me 
serve  those  customers  who  are  waiting  for  these 
potfuls.  Get  to  the  tree  yonder,  where  there'& 
an  empty  chair,  and  I'll  be  with  thee  in  a 
moment." 

Odette  went  and  stood  under  the  tree,  and 
Martin  Polker  presently  came,  straddling  as 
grooms  and  sailors  do.  His  hands  were  buried 
in  his  deep  breeches'  pockets  as  far  as  they  w^ould 
go,  his  tono'ue  was  stuck  in  his  cheek,  and, 
accosting  Odette,  he  made  a  noise  which  was 
-intended  to  be  amusing,  l)y  clocking  the  heels 
of  his  wooden  shoes  together." 

"  No  fooling,"  said  tlu"  girl,  roughly.  "  I'm 
going  after  Pierre  ;  tell  me  where  he  lives." 

"My  girl,  if  Monsieur  Pierre  has  let  tliec^ 
smoke  of  his  pipe  thou  must  know  the  flavour  of 
his  tobacco,"  said  Polker,  with  another  of  his 
winks.  "  AVhat  he  is,  I  dare  say  thou  couldst 
tell  Ix'tter  than  I.  He's  no  pedlar,  that's  sure; 
but  he  has  a  long  purse,  which  means  a  long  arm, 
and  I  would  riither  not  offend  him.     However, 
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litTc's  a  paper  ^vith  the  addrcs.s  he  gave  me  ;  the 
house  where  he  doesn't  live,  I'd  stake  my  life." 

'"Thou  hast  iiothiiiu  else  hut  this?"  asked 
(Vlette,  devouring  the  words  on  the  })aper. 

"Nothing.  Thou  knowcst  he's  no  fool;  at 
least,  yes,  he  must  he  a  fool  too  to  have  made  an 
enemy  of  thee,"  added  old  Polker,  with  a  wag  of 
the  head,  as  Odette,  with  a  bounding  step, 
turned  hastih'  away. 

"  She  was  out  of  siixht  in  a  nionient.  Pierre 
(^)uir()ul(',  liad  he  been  present,  might  well  have 
agreed  with  old  Polker,  and  ealled  himself  a  fool, 
on  seeing  the  look  of  deadly  resolution  spreading 
over  the  faee  of  the  deserted  cow-girl. 

She  ran  at  first  as  if  she  were  going  towards 
Auray.  The  lu^arest  railwa}'  station  was  there. 
But  at  the  first  turn  of  tlie  road  she  eneountered 
the  village  postman — a  young  man  with  one  arm, 
who  had  l)een  invalided  from  tlie  army — and 
him  she  stopped  to  (pustit)n.  lie  wore  liis  cap 
a,-cock,  and  was  a  jaunty  postman,  ctimmuni- 
cative  enough  with  the  fair  sex. 

"Monsieur  Desire,  you've  no  letter  tor  ine?" 
])eoran  Odette.      She  had    iieNcr  received   a    h-tter 

o 

ill  lier  life,  except  those  which  I'ienc  (.hiiroule 
put  into  the  tree-hollow. 
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"No,  ma  telle,''  said  the  postman,  looking 
into  liis  wallet. 

"  I  want  to  know  how  much  it  costs  to  o'o  to 
Paris,"  she  continued ;  "  and  how  must  I  do  to 
get  there  ?  " 

"There  are  four  trains  a  day  from  Auray, 
and  it  would  cost  you  about  twenty  francs,  third 
class.  I  suppose  you've  never  travelled  by 
train  ? " 

"  No.     I  w\ant  to  go  to  see  some  friends." 

"  It's  lucky  you've  some  friends  in  Paris," 
laughed  the  postman,  "  else  you'd  find  it  a  dear 
place  to  live  in.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I 
spent  five  liundred  francs  in  ten  days." 

Five  hundred  francs  !  Odette's  whole  stock 
of  money  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  that  sum. 
The  postman's  words  made  her  turn  pale  and 
sick,  and  it  was  ^\'itli  quite  a  faint  look  that  she 
retraced  her  steps  and  ascended  the  road  to  the 
plateau. 

Half-way  up  she  lialted,  drew  out  a  cheap 
purse  of  red  velvet  and  gilt  brass  (one  of  Pierre's 
gifts),  and,  gkmcing  round  to  see  that  she  was 
imobserved,  (counted  lier  money.  She  had  still 
the  gold  piece  which  "monsieur"  had  given  her, 
a  few  fi-aiics,  and  some  bronze  coin  ;  not  thirty 
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Inuics  in  all.  Witli  Iut  imiicrfcct  notions  as  to 
the  uses  of  money  she  could  not  imagine  liow 
an\-  liiinian  l)eing  could  spend  five  hundred 
francs  in  Paris  in  ten  days;  l)ut  then,  she  had 
heard  of  tlie  capital  as  a  prodigi(jus  place  full  of 
thieves,  like  those  Jews  and  gi])sies  who  sold 
things  at  the  fair  of  Aiiray,  and  were  always 
trying  to  charge  a  sou  too  much  here  and  there. 
The  size  of  Paris  she  ]>ictured  as  ahout  twdce  that 
of  Auray,  and  she  doul)ted  not  that  she  would 
soon  fall  in  with  her  faithless  lover  ])V  standing: 
al»out  the  market-plaee  and  waiting  till  he  passed. 
But  it  might  he  that  she  would  not  meet  him 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  she  must  have  mone}'. 

She  mused  and  shook  off  her  <huk  mood.  As 
the  tawdrv  puise  was  dro[)ped  hack  in  her 
pocket,  the  light  of  a  sudden  purpose  kindled  in 
lier  eyes  and  brought  a  devilish  smile  to  her  lips. 
liCaving  the  road  t(j  avoid  some  pilgrims  who 
were  coming  down,  she  darted  among  the  ti'ees, 
and  set  oft'  running,  as  though  her  long  walk 
ihat  afternoon  had  been  nought.  The  Ix-U  of 
the  chapel  was  ringing  for  vespers  as  she 
arrived  on  the  plateau.  It  ceased  ringing  as 
she  stepped  over  the  drawbridge  and  walked  up 
to    the    chapel.     A    glance     through    the    duor 
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sliowed  her  that  Jerome  Juva  was  not  officiating  ; 
so  she  turned  to  the  door  of  the  small  sacristy 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  walked  boldly  in. 

Jerome  Juva  was  alone  there.  He  had  just 
been  celebrating  a  salutation,  and  was  removing 
his  chasuble.  The  garment  was  half  over  his 
head  when  the  door  opened,  but  he  let  it  fall 
back  on  his  shoulders  as  he  confronted  Odette 
with  a  look  of  mild  interrogation. 

Standing  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  Jerome 
Juva  presented  a  very  different  a^^pearance  from 
that  which  he  usually  wore  when  slouching  al)out 
in  a  shabby  cassock  with  the  sleeves  too  short. 
The  cupboards  of  the  chapel-vestry  had  been 
provided  by  the  Marquise  with  vestments  that 
woukl  have  done  credit  to  the  parisli  church  of  a 
large  city.  In  this  moiith  of  July,  when  the 
colours  of  the  priest's  garments  had  to  symbolize 
the  rich  hues  of  harvest,  Jeroine  wore  a  chasuble 
of  red  and  orange  brocade  with  a  cross  of  golden 
embroidery.  The  close-fitting  surjjlice  under- 
neath, which  showed  at  the  open  sides,  was  of 
lawn,  with  a  two-foot  border  of  point  lace. 
Jerome's  tall  stature  and  fresh  gentle  face,  with 
its  crown  of  light  brown  hair,  were  well  set 
off  by    tlicsc    habiliments.       Under    the    square 
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cli.isulilc  the  stoop  of  liis  slioiilders  ((tuKl  not 
\n-  st'cii,  and  liis  <()Uiil(iiaiic(',  five  from  the 
simper  of  shyness  whieh  (lisiiiiuve(l  it  a  Httle  in 
oidinaiy  intercourse,  was  rather  majestic  in  its 
placiditv. 

Au  austere  cleanliness  reigned  in  the  sacristy. 
It  "was  a  room  of  good  size,  .surrounded  entirely 
liy  dark  oaken  cupbt>ards  and  presses.  The  floor 
was  of  polished  oak,  with  some  little  rounds  of 
ru>h-niatting  thrown  liere  and  tliere,  to  l)e  used 
somewhat  in  guise  of  skates  li\-  |)eople  wlio 
wanted  to  move  across  the  room  without  leaving 
the  im[)rint  of  muddy  l)Oots  on  the  glassy  boards. 
The  massive  ohloufj  table  and  three  hi<>h-backed 
chairs  Avere  of  oak,  too,  but  tlie  chairs  were 
coxcred  with  very  oM  l)rowii  leatlier.  There  was 
iiti  tiicplace,  l)ut  OH  oin-  side  of  llie  room  as 
much  space  as  could  have  Iteeu  tilled  l)y  a  door 
was  left  blank,  and  on  tlie  distempered  surface 
liuug  a  life-size  reaUstii-  crucifix  iunu^iit  from 
Spain,  the  figure  on  it  painted  tlesli-colour,  and 
all  its  wounds  smeare(l  with  blood.  .\  peculiar, 
tpiite.  ecclesiastical,  light  was  thi-owu  o\er  the 
sacristy  bv  two  or  three  panes  of  yellow  and 
violet  glass,  which  were  let  into  the  twi-  high 
windows. 
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Odette's  bird-like  eyes  roved  round  the  room, 
and  tlie  rold  calmness  made  lier  silent  for  a 
moment.  But  she  lost  no  time  in  statino-  her 
business.      ''  My  ftither,  I  want  to  confess." 

"  In  the  chapel  after  vespers,"  said  Jerome. 

••  Wouldn't  it  count  here  ? "  she  asked, 
thinking  he  meant  to  say  that  a  confession  was 
only  admissilile  in  a  confessional. 

"You  can  confess  anywhere,"  answered 
Jerome;  "  l)ut  we  might   be  interrupted  here." 

"  If  we  (-an  be  alone  half  an  hour  too-ether 

o 

that  will  be  enousfh." 

"  Is  it  so  important,  then  ? "  inquired  the 
young  priest,  becoming  uneasy  at  Odette's 
strange  manner.  He  never  liked  to  shrive  this 
girl,  and  much  wished  that  she  would  choose 
some  other  confessor. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  important !  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
so  saying  dropped  on  her  knees,  clasping  her 
hands.  There  is  a  formula  which  penitents 
repeat  before  beginning  a  confession ;  Odette 
pattered  through  it  gliljly,  ending  with  a  sign 
of  the  cross. 

Jerome,  on  his  side,  signed  himself,  and  took 
up  the  posture  most  favourable  for  listening  and 
for  encouraging  liis  penitent  to  speak  whatever 
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slic  niiiiiit  Ikivo  to  sav.  Tlicsc  tliiiii-s  Ikinc  all 
Ix't'U  rehearsed  l)y  Roman  [nicsts.  Jerome  sat 
<l(»\vii  and  veiled  liis  face  with  his  riolit  hand,  the 
ell)o\v  of  his  rii;ht  arm  resting  on  the  ]>ahn  ot 
Ills  left.  It  was  in  this  attitude  that  the  jtriest 
heard  these  words  fall  hot  from  Odette's  lips. 

'■'  My  father,  these  miraeles  at  Chateaufort 
were  all  shams.  There  was  a  man  named  Pierre 
(Xiiroulf  who  came  to  stav  in  the  Aillai-t'  with 
a  masic-lantern.  You  know  what  those  things 
arc;  I  had  never  seen  one  before;  but  Pierre 
bci-anic  niv  lover,  and  we  two  to^c^ther  managed 
all  those  apparitions  among  lh(>  pine  tivi-s.  AVo 
did  it  l)eeause  he — I  mean  Pierre,  you  know — 
had  l)oUght  some  land,  and  lie  Intpr-  lliat  when 
(  iiiiteaufort  becomes  known  as  a  j)laee  of  pilgrim- 
agf  he  can  buiM  houses  and  inns  on  his  land 
and  make  a  foi-tune.  Stop  I  don't  move,  for 
\'\c  not  finished  yet.  It  was  1  wIk.  appeared 
liefore  you  the  other  night  in  ihe  white  dress 
when  vou  were  returning  through  the  jdanta- 
lion  ('haunting  an  <'n'.  You  i-eniendiei-  a  Hash 
of  li'ditninir  came,  for  it  was  duiiu'j,  the  storm, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  haid.  ^  ou  saw  mc 
standing  before  vou  in  tin;  glare  uf  that  flash, 
and  you  fell  down  on  your  knees." 
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"  Blaspliemies  !  You  are  elemented,  girl !  " 
ejaculated  Jerome,  liorrified. 

"  No,  I'm  not  blaspheming.  Look  at  this 
newspaper  which  Madame  de  Polhuan  gave  me. 
You  thought  the  White  Lady  had  come  to  show 
that  she  would  protect  monsieur  from  marrying 
a  heretic  ;  but  it's  written  in  that  paper  that 
he's  going  to  marry  the  heretic,  so  you  see  there 
was  no  White  Lady.  I  told  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
that  I  had  had  dreams  of  her  marrying  monsieur, 
but  it's  not  true  ;  and  I  know  monsieur  won't 
marry  her,  for  he  doesn't  like  her  a  bit,  though 
she  is  fretting  for  him.  The  only  man  who  loves 
mademoiselle  is  my  brother  Clovis.  That's  the 
whole  truth  of  it." 

*'  Unhappy  girl !  you  can  kneel  there  antl 
say  these  things  and  not  fear  Heaven's  wrath  ! 
AVhat  demon  possesses  you  ? " 

This  was  the  only  apostrophe  which  occurred 
to  Jerome  for  the  moment.  As  the  first  aspect 
(.)ftered  by  a  burning  house  is  that  of  a  colunni 
of  flame  and  smoke  in  which  nothing  can  ho, 
discerned,  so  Jerome  Juva,  contemplating  the 
burning  up  of  all  his  illusions,  could  in  these  first 
instants  but  realize  a  general  destruction  without 
cstimatinii-  all  tliat  had  been  destroved. 
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lina^niiic  n  man  who  believes  tliat  lie  lias  Ixm'ii 
hoiioiirrd  with  the  visit  of  a  <jiieen,  and  who 
li'ariis  tliat  his  visit(»r,  whom  lie  lias  feasted  ami 
revereuced,  and  whose  graeiousiiess  has  filh^d  Inni 
witli  gratitudi'  and  pride,  was  hut  a  swindling 
adventuress  !  Ilis  feelings  would  he  the  same 
as  those  which  invaded  the  soul  of  Jerome  .Tuva. 
A\'ith  a  lost  look  he  gazed  upon  tin*  cruel  girl 
who  had  smitten  him  so  hard,  seekinir  for 
symptoms  of  aberration  in  her  face,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  she  might  l)e  lying  to  him.  At  this 
juncture  the  voices  of  the  pilgrims  resounde(l  in 
ihe  cha})el  with  the  deep  notes  of  i\io  choir 
music,  an  o[)hicleide,  and  a  violoncello.  Then 
followed  the  hateful  chinking  of  coin  in  collectiou- 
V)oxes,  and  this  remindecl  the  poor  bewildered 
priest  that  it  was  not  only  a  fraud  of  faith,  bul 
one  of  money  that  was  being  per])etrated  on  all 
these  pilgrims. 

"You  will  ha\-e  to  m.ikc  [mblic  confession," 
he  said  ab]'U]>tl\'  to  Odette;  but  his  voice  was 
so  hoarse  th.it  he  Ii.hI  to  enugh  and  i-epeat  his 
words. 

'•No,  1  shan't,"'  replied  O.htle.  l'i>  to  that 
moment  she  had  knelt  with  outstretched  hands; 
.she  now  sat   on   lici-  heels,  and    hei-   half-contrite 
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tone  turned  to  one  of  dogged  bargaining.  "  My 
father,  I  want  five  liimdred  francs  to  go  to  Paris. 
My  lover  has  left  me,  and  I  mean  to  follow  him. 
I  can't  tell  all  the  people  here  what  I  have  done  ; 
they'd  stone  me.  My  l)rother  Clovis  would 
be  capable  of  breaking  my  head.  But  if  you 
like,  I  will  confess  to  the  Countess  de  Beaujeu 

T)        •      " 

m  raris. 

"  It's  certain  that  you  must  go  away  from 
here,"  muttered  Jerome,  reflecting  that  the  girl's 
life  would  truly  be  in  danger  if  she  made  public 
her  infamous  avowals.  '•'  But  why  go  to  Paris 
to  join  this  miserable  man,  who  has  led  you  inta 
such  deceits'?  If  you  repent,  your  properplace 
is  now  in  a  convent.  You  must  go  to  Auray, 
;iud  leave  me  to  deal  with  your  confession  as  the 
Ijishop  in;iv  order.  I  eaii  only  give  you  absolu- 
tion on  these  terms." 

But  Odette  shook  her  liead.  ISlie  had  no 
intention  of  letting  Pierre  Quiroule's  secret  be- 
come common  ]u-op(^rty.  Her  promise  of  con- 
fessing to  ^lailame  de  Beaujeu  was  only  a 
pretence.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Paris.  The  Abbe 
was  the  only  person  at  (liatcaufort  who  could 
give  her  five  huncbed  francs,  and  she  knew  that 
there  was  l»ut  one  Avay  of  obtaining  this  money 
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trom  liini.  She  had  just  tried  this  way,  and  had 
now  to  }>liiy  carefully  in  oi'der  to  carry  out  her 
whole  plan. 

"  I  don't  want  to  l)e  imprisoned  for  life 
in  a  convent,  M.  I'Abbe,"  she  said.  "Ke- 
mernber  the  Bishop  has  consccratccl  the  water 
found  in  the  plantation.  He  won't  let  people 
hiugli  at  him  f<n-  a  simpleton,  you  may  be  sure. 
Let  him  (jnce  get  me  into  a  convent,  and  the 
Bishop  will  tell  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  I 
shall  be  treated  as  a  mad  ^irl  for  denying  a 
miracle  wliidi  ;ill  ai-oiind  iiir  will  believe." 

Did  some  foreshadowing  of  episcopal  policy 
fall  across  Jerome  Juva's  mind  ?  To  hush  up 
scandals  is  ever  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
and  Jerome  had  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
oven  if  full  liberty  were  ^i-aiited  to  liim  to  use 
Odette's  confession  as  he  pleasi'd,  lie  would  not 
dare,  on  his  own  lesponsibility,  to  go  and  accost 
the  pilgrims  as  tliey  came  out  of  chapel,  and  to 
tell  them  they  liad  been  fooled  l)y  a  fraud.  He 
must  consult  his  Bishop  before  he  took  a  single 
step.  This  is  what  he  tried  hurriedly  to  impress 
ii[ion  Odette;   Ijut  nil  to  no  purpose. 

"  I'll  confess  to  Madame  de  Beaujeu,"  said 
sh(\  '' nud  to  nobody  else.  But,  ^1.  rAb1)e,  we 
VOL.  I  J.  36 
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must  be  quick,  for  tlie  people  arc  going  out  of 
cliapel." 

"  Do  you  promise  to  confess  to  tlie  Countess 
cle  Beaujeu  ? "  he  asked,  thinking — so  far  as  he 
could  think  in  the  woful  agitation  of  his  spirit — 
that  it  might  be  better,  after  all,  the  girl  should 
make  a  confidant  of  Madame  de  Beaujeu, 
than  relinquish  her  hideous  secret  to  his  discre- 
tion. Committed  to  him  as  a  priest,  this  secret 
was  one  which  he  durst  not  disclose  by  word, 
hint,  or  stratagem  to  soul  alive  ;  but  entrusted 
to  him  as  an  ordinary  man  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased,  it  would  become  like  an  explosive  shell 
in  his  hands.  The  Countess  de  Beaujeu  was  a 
great  lady  who  had  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
would  know  better  than  he  how  to  approach  the 
Bishop  and  concert  with  him  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  religion.  He  could 
have  no  serious  fear  that  Odette  would  withhold 
her  confession  from  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  for  he 
believed  that  the  girl  wanted  absolution,  and  he 
would  not  absolve  her  until  she  had  done  as  he 
commanded. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said  ;  and  when  Odette 
had  risen  from  her  knees,  he  divested  himself 
<(uickly  of  his  chasuble  and  surplice,  caught  up 
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liis  hat,  anil  Icl'l  tlic  sacristy  wlili  Ikt.  He 
liarJly  s})(»ke  twenty  words  to  licr  after  that, 
leavino;  her  in  the  eourtxard  wliilc  lie  lan  to 
his  room  to  fetch  five  Jiiiih1i'c<1  francs  from  his 
small  private  store  of  nione\-.  Returning,  he 
counted  some  bank-notes  into  her  hand,  and 
])arted  from  her  with  the  almost  brotherl}'  ad- 
juration, "  Oh,  my  i)oor  girl,  try  and  be  good." 

Odette's  fingers  clutched  the  notes;  1)ut  now 
that  she  had  gained  In  r  ]miiiiI,  a  lump  rose  to 
her  throat  as  her  e}'es  met  those  of  the  guileless 
priest,  who  had  always  been  kind  and  patient  with 
Jicr.  "You  won't  curse  me  in  your  thoughts, 
:\1.  Abbe?"  she  said. 

"No,  no,  Domuius  tecum  J'  he  replied  gently. 

To  wliich  instinctively  the  forsaken  gii'l  re- 
plied in  her  Church  Latin.    '  Ef  cum  spiritu  tuo" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    DAY    OF    MIRACLES. 

Odette  was  gone  from  Chateaufort  tliat  evening, 
but  not  missed  till  the  next  day.  In  the  mean- 
time Jerome  Juva  passed  a  truly  miserable 
nio'lit,  wonderiuo-  what  would  come  of  the  oirl's 
revelations.  He  was  too  simple  to  suspect  that 
Odette  had  tricked  him  ;  he  fully  expected  that 
in  a  day  or  two  he  should  be  summoned  to  the 
Bishop's  palace,  and  be  asked  how  it  happened 
that  he  had  been  so  zealous  in  upholding  Odette's 
imposture.  What  could  he  say  then  ?  Was  it 
not  his  ardour  that  had  conveyed  belief  to  the 
Bishop's  mind  and  brought  his  Greatness  to  con- 
secrate the  so-called  spring  ?  and  how  could  he, 
Jerome,  now  murnmr  if  the  Bishop  were  to  say 
that  lu;  must  be  ])unislied  for  his  credulity  by 
seeing  the  imposture  remain  undenied,  lest  scandal 
■  ifaict  tlic  diurcli  '. 
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The  wretched  young  man  sat  iii>  in  his  bed 
and  asked  himself  whether  Iw  really  had  iK'eii 
t(jo  credulous.  He  had  a  spa(i(jus  room,  aud  in 
addition  to  the  religious  images  and  pictures 
which  decorated  the  walls,  there  were  some  heir- 
looms to  remind  this  last  mah'  Do  Penniarck  of 
liis  hardy  forefathers.  The  sword  and  epaulettes 
of  his  father,  the  naval  captain,  were  there  he- 
neath  a  portrait  which  showed  a  face  full  of 
resolution.  Jerome  gazed  round  upon  this  and 
other  portraits,  enjoying  the  firmness  which 
<>lowed  on  martial  faces,  and  bemoaniufi;  the 
weakness  which  incapacitateil  liini  from  discern- 
ing wherein  he  had  been  weak  before,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness 
as  to  future  conduct. 

He  asked  himself  what  texts  from  Holy  \\  rii 
lie  ouirht,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lia\'e  used  for 
liis  miidanee,  and  he  remembered  in<listinctlv 
several  cautions  against  '■dicnniers  of  dreams." 
He  took  down  a  Bible  from  a  sin  If  in  his  alcove  ; 
but  French  priests  are  not  well  skiHcil  in  scrip- 
tural research,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
minutes'  fingering  of  pages  that  lie  discovered 
this  passage  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy. 
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"  If  there  arise  among  you  a  propliet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  givetli  tliee  a  sign  or 
a  wonder, 

"  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass, 
w^hereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go 
after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
and  let  us  serve  them  ; 

"  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of 
that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams :  for 
the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether 
ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart 
and  witli  all  your  soul." 

Then  flashed  another  text  upon  Jerome's 
memory,  that  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
gospel. 

"  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

"  In  spirit ! "  that  meant  without  a  recourse 
to  signs  and  wonders  and  the  prophecies  of 
dreamers.  And  "  In  truth,"  what  did  that 
mean  ?  The  words  reminded  Jerome  of  the 
deceit  he  must  practise  until  Odette  should  have 
made  her  confession  to  some  other  than  himself. 
He  must  hear  the  miracle  talked  of  as  though  he 
still  l)eli('V('d  it  were  a  miracle;  he  must  join  in 
the  ecstatic  chants  of  pilgrims,  receive  the  oifer- 
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lugs  of  these  poor  people,  and  go  tlirough  the 
three  of  letting  them  dip  their  liml)s  or  garments 
in  water  which  he  knew  to  be  unelean  in  more 
senses  than  one.  From  some  words  which  Odette 
had  let  fall  he  had  gathered  that  the  K[>ring 
was  nothing  I)Ul  a  li ill-side  rivulet — the  overflow 
of  rain-tanks  on  the  })lateau — which  had  long 
l)een  known  to  trickle  through  the  plantation, 
Jjut  which  the  Kergarecs  by  their  borings  had 
now  diverted  from  its  former  course.  Jerome 
knew  this  ;  Imt  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Ill  Koman  Catholic  seminaries  jiiipils  are 
tauiiht  that  the  secret  of  the  confessional  has 
nrrcr  lieen  betrayed.  Converts,  who  hear  this 
doctrine  stated  for  the  first  time  when  they  are 
advanced  in  life,  often  say,  as  though  they  were 
making  a  great  concession,  that  they  do  believe 
tlie  secret  of  tin-  idiifosidual  lias  vr//  seldom 
been  violated  ;  bui  tlir  ('liiinli  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  s(^ueaniisli  shufHing  away  from  a 
solid  fact.  It  says  that  tlie  secrecy  of  the  con- 
fessional has  never  lieen  violated,  because  God 
WKiihl  not  suffer  a  priest  to  Ix'tray  Ilis  trust.  He 
would  interpose  a  luirarlc  to  jireveiit  it. 

Jerome  Juva  li\(d  uinh'r  the  firm  persuasion 
that  some  liorribh-  e;daniit\'  would  suddeiilv  over- 
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take  tlic  priest  wlio  was  an  unfaithful  steward  of 
mysteries.     He  believed  that  he  could  no  more 
part  A\itli  a  confession  than  with  one  of  his  five 
senses,  or  the  soul  in  his  l)ody.     Odette's  secret 
was,  therefore,  entombed  in  his  mind  ;  I  »ut  it  was 
a  fearful  secret  for  a  man  of  faith  and  worldly 
honour,  for  a  priest  and  a  gentleman,  to  carry 
about  witli  him.      All  throuoh  his  wakeful  nioht 
Jerome  shuddered  as  lie  thought  of  the  morrow. 
He  prayed  tliat  tlie  cross,  wliich  lie  had  perhaps 
deserved  to  Ijear  for  his  credulity,  might  not  be 
made   to   press   its   weiglit   upon   him   too   long. 
How  different  this  pitial)le  mood  from  the  exul- 
tation which  had  animated  him  but  a  little  time 
before,    when    lie    liad    l)()ast('d   that   his   cup   of 
liappiness  was  over-full ! 

AVlienever  there  Avas  an  unusual  occurrence 
at  tlic  cliateau,  Pauline  Juva  always  related  to 
licr  brothel- cverythiug  that  she  knew  about  it,  in 
Older  to  see  liow  luueh  If  knew.  She  made  no 
attcuqit  to  sniuid  him.  but  she  could  tell  by  his 
mere  wa}'  of  receiving  her  comuuniication  wlu'ther 
her  tidings  were  news  t(»  him.  No  young  ])riest 
is  Fo  versed  ill  the  art  of  facial  dissimulati(m  as 
Xu  ioil  a  woiiijiii's  perspicacity;  l)ut  it  was  not 
furiosit}-  whidi   promj.ted  Pauline.     By  carrying 
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full  news  tu  licr  brutlii'i'  slu-  often  set  liim  at  liis 
case,  and  enaliled  him  to  converse  upon  topics 
wliicli  lit'  must  have  eschewed  if  his  only  informa- 
tion about  them  liad  come  to  him  tlirouiili  the 
confessional. 

Oreetino;  her  brother  as  he  came  down  to 
early  breakfast  with  his  four  clerical  colleagues, 
Pauline  led  him  into  her  morning-room,  and  told 
him  of  Odette's  disappearance.  He  evinced  no 
sui'prise — for  he  was  not  bound  to  dissemble 
unnecessarily — and  by  this  she  divined  that  he 
was  aware  of  tlie  matter. 

"  Odette  must  have  g(jne  last  night, "  con- 
tinued Pauline,  reassured.  '"  Her  bed  has  not 
been  slept  in,  and  it  seems  that  she  tohl  the 
postman  that  she  was  going  to  Paris." 

"Did  she  say  wliy  slie  was  going  there?" 
asked  Jer6me,  quickly. 

"  No  ;  and  her  l)ruther  C'lovis  has  an  idi'a  that 
she  has  gone  away  with  a  pedlar  named  Quiroule, 
who  lias  l)eeii  haunt iiiii'  the  village.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that,  for  Odette  kissed  both  h(u- 
l>arents  before  going  away  yesterday,  and  she 
told  them  that  she  had  had  enough  of  the  life 
which  she  had  been  leading.  They  underst(jod 
this  to  mean  that  she  was  impatient  to  get  into  a 
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conventual  retreat ;  and  I  dare  say  she  was  more 
impatient  than  we  any  of  us  suspected,  and  has 
actually  gone  into  a  convent  of  her  own  accord. 
Some  fancy  may  have  possessed  her  to  seek 
refusfe  in  one  of  the  oreat  Parisian  nunneries, 
for  she  is  a  strange  girl ;  besides,  who  can  tell 
what  spirit  is  now  guiding  her  1  She  may  have 
some  holy  mission  in  Paris." 

"  Does  madam  know  that  Odette  has  gone  ?  " 
asked  Jerome,  wincing. 

"  Agathe  informed  her  of  the  matter  about 
lialf  an  hour  ago  ;  Ijut  she  only  said  in  her  usual 
trusting  way,  with  a  folding  of  the  hands  and  a 
look  heavenwards,  "  Odette  is  being  led  by  the 
hand  ;  be  sure  some  new  glory  awaits  her,  and  us 
throuo'h  her." 

A  servant  summoned  Pauline  to  some  house- 
liold  business,  and  Jerome  was  glad  to  get  away 
to  his  breakfast.  Before  leaving  his  sister's  room, 
however,  he  furtively  di^posited  on  her  table  the 
newspaper  which  Odette  had  given  him. 

He  had  noticed  that  Pauline  was  cheerful  in 
her  sedate  fcishion,  and  from  this  he  inferred 
that  n(j  intimation  of  monsieur's  proceedings  in 
England  liad  I'eaehed  her.  Jerome  had  not  the 
jieart  to  speak  to  her  about  them,  for  it  would 
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have  distressed  liim  iniicli  to  see  her  cry  in  his 
presence — her  to  whom  lie  looked  up  somewhat 
;is  u  l)einfj;  of  o-reuter  fortitude  than  himself — and 
yet  he  thouqht  she  ought  to  learn  as  soon  as 
[i(issil)]c  that  lier  expectations  of  a  union  witli 
the  Duke  were  groundless.  He  trusted  also  that 
Pauline,  seeing  Odette's  visions  falsified,  might 
lose  her  confidence  in  the  girl  as  an  instrument 
of  Providence,  and  lie  led  hy  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  suspiciousness  to  discover  for  herself  the 
imposture  wliirh  lie  durst  iii»t  reveal  to  her. 

Swallowing  the  morsels  of  roll  which  he  dipped 
in  his  bowl  of  chocolate,  Jerome  almost  choked 
once  or  twice  when  he  heard  his  brother  priests 
talk  of  the  growing  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  of  the 
increasino"  fervour  of  all  who  came.     These  four 

o 

good  young  men  had  tied  their  napkins  round 
their  necks,  they  ladled  the  chocolate-sop  into 
their  mouths  by  capacious  spoonfuls,  and  they 
chattered  with  a  beaming  innoceucy  about  the 
marvels  wrought  by  healing  springs  or  relics  at 
the  famous  shrines  of  Europe.  One  liad  seen 
the  crutches  of  cured  cripples  hung  up  by  the 
score  in  the  grotto  of  I.<)urdes.  Another,  who 
had  travelled,  had  witnessed  the  procession  of 
the  holy  wine  jar  at  CV)logne.  had  kissed  the  holy 
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coat  at  Treves,  and  knew  for  a  ccrtaint}'  that  the 
blood  of  St.  Gennaro  at  Naples  boils  once  a  year. 
A  third,  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a 
second  bowl  of  chocolate,  saw  no  i-eason  why  a 
relic  should  not  be  disinterred  at  Chateaufort. 
Doubtless  the  finding  of  the  spring  was  only  a 
prelude  to  better  things.  Was  there  not  a  tra- 
dition to  the  effect  that  in  the  eighth  century, 
while  the  bones  of  St.  Clodoald  were  being  carried 
in  a  silver  coffin  to  the  abbey  of  Auray,  the 
bearers  had  been  attacked  by  evil  spirits  on  the 
plain  of  Carnac,  and  that  the  coffin  had  then 
vanished  ?  Mio-ht  it  not  be  found  aojain  ?  Was 
it  not  possibly  lying  somewhere  near  the  spot 
where  the  recent  apparition  had  arisen,  and  wait- 
ing for  its  definite  sepulture  in  the  chapel  which 
the  ]\Iarquise  de  Chateaufort  was  going  to  build  ? 

"  Ah,  Jerome  !"  exclaimed  the  young  2>riest, 
glowing  with  zeal,  "  wonders  may  be  laid  bare 
A\-hen  the  foundations  of  the  new  shrine  are  duo; 
lor,  and  in  time  that  shrine  may  become  a 
cathedral." 

But  Jerome  was  thiukino;  that  under  the  rule 
of  Chatcaufort's  next  mistress  there  would  be 
very  little  shrine-building  ;  and  all  at  once  he 
asked  himself  what  would  be  the  future  of  Pauline 
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^\•llell  the  Mai\[iuse  was  gone  ?  lie  had  never 
cared  to  fiice  this  question  before  ;  now  it  had  to 
l)e  faced.  He  did  not  want  his  sister  to  end  her 
(hxys  as  a  recluse,  and,  of  course,  if  he  eventually 
obtained  a  benefice  he  could  save  her  from  this 
fate  by  taking  her  to  his  presbytery  to  keep  house 
for  him.  But  would  it  not  Ije  far  better  that  she 
should  marry  Count  Rene  de  Polhuan  or  Baron 
Nestor  de  Penhoel,  provided  that  she  could  really 
take  her  choice  between  these  eligible  suitors  ? 
Jerome  resolved  to  speak  seriously  to  his  sister 
on  this  point. 

He  regularly  every  day  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Marquise,  and  either  said  his  mass  or  a  few  prayers 
in  the  oratory  contiguous  to  her  room.  The  doors 
being  thrown  open,  she  could  see  him  from  her 
bed.  It  was  usual  that  Pauline  should  inform 
him  at  breakfast  whether  he  was  to  say  mass  or 
|>rayers,  for  this  matter  was  regulated  by  the 
<ondition  of  the  Marcpiise's  health.  If  he  did  not 
say  his  mass  in  the  oratory,  he  said  it  in  the 
<'hapel  of  tlic  rliati'au,  and  in  that  case  only  saw 
the  j\Iarquise  in  th(3  afternoon. 

That  morning  Pauline  had  not  told  him  what 
were  the  arrangements  for  the  day,  so  he  had  to 
return  to  her  sitting-room  very  soon  after  break- 
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fast.  She  was  sitting  there  in  tears.  "  The  news- 
paper is  the  cause  of  this,"  reflected  Jerome,  full 
of  pity. 

But  Pauline  handed  him  a  letter  which  the 
postman  had  just  Ijrought.  "  Jerome,  this  is 
about  our  cousin  Roland,"  she  said,  continuing  to 
cry. 

"  I  suppose  it  confirms  w^hat  the  Journal 
cTAuray  has  been  saying,"  remarked  the  priest, 
gently ;  and  he  was  nearly  bursting  into  tears 
too,  so  unnerved  was  he  and  wretched  at  his 
sister's  sufi'ering. 

"  Oh  no,  on  the  contrary,"  faltered  Pauline. 
"  Count  de  Polhuan  showed  me  that  paper 
yesterday,  but  I  did  not  believe  it." 

"  You  did  not  believe  it  ? "  and  Jerome  looked 
amazed. 

"  No  ;  my  faith  would  have  been  weak  if  it 
had  broken  down  under  the  first  trial.  I  was 
grieved  for  a  moment,  but  then  reasoned  with 
myself,  and  felt  sure  that  a  light  would  arise  in 
the  darkness.  So  it  has  ;  for  that  letter,  as  you 
see,  tells  of  another  miracle." 

"  Another  !  "  sighed  Jerome. 

"  Our  cousin  has  been  hurt,  but  he  is  saved 
from   a  great  sin  and  calamity,"   said   Pauline, 
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gTadually  mastering  her  emotion  as  slie  proceeded. 
"  How  could  doubt  lincjer  in  any  mind  after  this  '( 
liead,  read,  Jerome.  Tlie  letter  is  from  Aimue 
de  Beaujeu." 

This  is  what  Jerome  read  : — 

"  Hotel  tie  BejiTijen,  Cliamps  Elysecs. 

*'My  dear  Pauline, 

"  I  write  this  in  case*  my  grandmamma 
and  you,  and  all  the  good  people  at  Chateaufort, 
should  hear  exao-orerated  accounts  of  an  accident 
that  befell  mv  ])i()tlu'r  Roland  in  EngLiiul.  It 
was  not  a  bad  accident,  for  Roland  is  at  this 
moment  equipping  his  new  regiment  for  war  ; 
but  it  was  a  curious  affair  which,  I  need  not  con- 
ceal from  you,  stopped  my  brother  from  getting 
married  d  la  mode  Anf/Iaise.  In  brief,  «>ur  poor 
Roland,  being  on  the  eve  oi'  his  marriage,  was 
waylaid  by  some  enemies,  stunned,  and  thrown 
into  a  boat,  which  ])rought  him  back  to  France. 
We  none  of  us  know  who  stunned  him.  lie  does 
not  know  himself,  and  has  no  time  to  lumt  down 
the  malefiictors  at  present.  This  is  the  long  and 
short  of  the  whole  matter,  my  dear  I'auhne,  and 
I  dare  say  you  pious  folk  in  Brittany — ali.  I  wisli 
T  were   as  good  as  you — will  consider  that  the 
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saints  have  stepped  in  to  prevent  Roland  from 
takino:  the  wrono:  kind  of  wife.  I  wish  the  saints 
would  interest  themselves  in  me  when  I  am  going 
to  commit  a  hetise;  l)ut  perhaps  ray  patroness, 
Stc.  Aimee,  has  grown  tired  of  giving  me  nudges 
in  the  conscience,  which  I  never  attended  to. 
Roland  will,  no  doubt,  run  down  to  Chateaufort 
to  kiss  grandmamma  before  he  starts  off  to  beat 
those  horrid  Prussians.  Mind  you  assure  our 
grandmamma  that  the  war  is  only  going  to  be  a 
kind  of  military  promenade  to  Berlin,  and  that 
a  colonel  like  Roland  will  risk  nothing  worse 
than  being  promoted  to  a  generalship  before  he 
has  the  regulation  amount  of  grey  hairs,  baldness, 
rheumatism,  and  old  stories  about  Algeria,  which 
in  France  usually  qualify  a  man  for  this  high 
grade. 

"  I  must  close  my  letter  now,  for  I  am  busy 
preparing  Roland's  outfit.  You  need  not  tell 
grandmamma  more  than  you  j^lcase  about  the 
English  marriage,  for  the  aftair  is  tomhce  dans 
Vcau  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  Kiss 
everybody  at  C.hateaufort  who  wants  a  kiss,  and 
''  Believe  me  always 
*'  Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

"  AlMKE  DE  BeAUJEU. 
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''Post  Sci'lptum. — Wlieu  you  answer  me, 
please  give  me  a  long  description  of  the  White 
T.ady  as  she  appeared  to  you.  I  have  read  the 
newspaper  accounts,  and  believe  ;  but  my  wonder 
is  that  the  White  Lady  should  confine  herself  to 
Brittany,  where  your  faith  doesn't  recj[uii-e  stimu- 
lants, instead  of  travelling  to  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  where  her  appearance  would  really  pro- 
duce a  useful  impression.  I  will  certainly  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  \\q,\y  spring  as  soon  as  I  can. 
^Meanwhile  it  ought  to  prove  an  elixir  of  long  life 
to  grandmamma." 

Jerome  as  he  folded  this  letter  felt  that  the 
time  was  not  propitious  for  directing  his  sister's 
attention  to  the  merits  of  Count  Bene  de  Polhuan 
and  Baron  Nestor  «le  Benhoel. 

"  Aimee  always  writes  jestingly  about  the 
most  serious  things,"  remarked  Pauline,  evidently 
astonished  that  Ih'I"  brother  liad  not  gone  into 
transports. 

"  1  had  no  idea    that    lioland    had    been    so 

Jiear  to  contracting  such  an  unhallowed  union," 

observed  Jerome  ;  "  but  his  rescue  has  been  most 

happy." 

"  ]\Iiraculous  !  "  said  Pauline. 
VOL.  n.  37 
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"  Miraculous,  if  you  prefer  tliat  term ;  "  and 
Jerome,  aware  that  his  utterance  was  constrained, 
and  that  his  sister  was  eyeing  him  Avith  surprise 
and  pique,  made  haste  to  add,  ''  At  what  hour 
will  madame  receive  me  to-day  ? " 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  answered  Pauline,  start- 
ing from  her  chair  and  drying  her  eyes.  "  But 
Jerome,  I  am  resolved  that  this  day  shall  be 
wholly  one  of  miracles.  Madame  has  begged 
again  this  morning  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
spring ;  we  will  no  longer  resist  her  entreaties. 
What  is  it  that  has  withheld  us  till  now  from 
yielding  to  them  ?  is  it  not  a  secret  want  of 
faith  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  you  who  have  always 
been  fervent  in  exhorting  us.  I  am  thinking 
of  us,  of  the  doctor,  of  the  Bishop,  and  even  of 
myself,  for  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  hesitated. 
But  what  is  that  letter  if  not  a  rebuke  to  me  for 
my  want  of  faith  ?  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
the  Count  de  Polhuan  and  the  Baron  de  Penhoel 
have  advised  me,  just  as  they  counselled  you,  to 
have  the  Marquise  immersed." 

"If  you  do  such  a  thing  at  madame's  age, 
you  may  kill  her  outright !  "  exclaimed  Jerome, 
in  great  excitement ;  and  he  paced  about  the  room 
wringing  his  hands. 
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"  Brother,  you  are  trying  to  prove  me  !  "  cried 
Paiiliuc.  A  painter  sboukl  have  been  present 
to  draw  her  portrait  at  that  moment.  On  her 
pretty  face,  usually  a  little  prim,  shone  a  glow 
which  was  the  reflection  of  lii^ht  unseen. 

"Pauline,  1  implore  you  !"  ejaculated  Jerome. 

"You  are  afraid  for  my  sake,"  she  said. 
"  You  fear  that  if  there  wm-e  a  mishap,  I  should 
bear  tlie  l)lame  ;  but  there  will  be  no  misliap. 
There  will  be  a  miracle  !  Jerome,  my  lirothcr,  I 
believe — I  believe — I  believe  !  " 

*'  So  do  I ! "  exclaimed  Jerome  striking  his 
forehead.  He  drew  his  sister  rapidly  to  him  and 
kissed  her,  then  walked  from  tlie  room  witli  a 
steady  stejx 

Soon  he  was  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel,  and 
praying  that  the  venerable  lady,  the  benefactress 
of  his  sister  and  himself,  the  gentle,  godly  mis- 
tress of  all  who  lived  on  this  ancient  estate, 
miolit  pass  unscathed  through  the  waters  of  un- 
cltanness,  even  as  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  ^lisael 
liad  been  saved  from  the  pagan's  fire. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  NOT    READY." 

"  I  WANT  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  your 
brother,"  said  the  Count  cle  Beaujeu  to  his  wife 
a  few  days  after  Rolands  return  to  Paris. 
Roland  had  not  as  yet  discovered  by  whom  he 
had  been  kidnapped  and  conveyed  to  France. 
Absorl)ed  by  his  military  duties,  he  could  not 
give  any  time  to  the  elucidation  of  this  mystery ; 
but  both  his  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  noticed 
that  it  preyed  upon  his  mind.  "  Your  brother 
is  acting  strangely,"  continued  the  Count. 

"  He  has  grown  very  excitable,"  admitted 
Aimee,  coldly. 

"  I  hope  that  hit  on  the  head  has  not  injured 
liim  ;  but  he  must  take  c-care.  He  must  keep  a 
guard  over  his  tongue.  They  have  given  him 
the  command  of  a  spl-splendid  regiment,  and  he 
is  already  finding  fault  p-publicly." 
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"  He  says  his  regiment  is  not  fit  to  take  the 
fickl,"  answered  Aimee.  "The  War  Minister 
issues  orders,  but  the  department  does  not  obey 
them.  PvoLaud  has  seen  the  minister  twice  about 
his  men's  sabres.     He  is  frantic  about  it." 

"  He  mustn't  be  frantic  ;  he  mustn't  see  people 
twice,"  said  the  Imperial  Senator  testily,  "^linis- 
ters  don't  like  to  be  teased.  I  may  be  a  minister 
myself  in  a  few  weeks.  How  do  you  think  that 
I  should  like  a  colonel  to  come  and  worry  me 
twice  about  the  sa-same  thing  ? " 

"There's  somethini^  about  boots,  too,"  re- 
marked  the  Countess,  with  a  stifled  yawn  which 
indicated  not  so  niudi  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
subject  as  weariness  of  her  husljand's  company. 
"Why  cannot  they  give  I^oland's  men  the  proper 
sort  of  l)oots  l  " 

"There  is  something  worse  than  l)oots,"  said 
the  Count. 

"  It  must  be  very  serious,  then,"  rejoined  the 
( 'ountess. 

"There's  tliis — that  your  l)rother  has  been 
making  a  will  by  which  he  bequeaths  three- 
tburtlis  of  his  fortune  to  ISIiss  Corrington." 

"  A\'liu  ti>l(l  you  so  ? " 

"Ragotin,  the  notary;  and  the  matter  interests 
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you  principally,  for  if  Roland  died  in  war,  bis 
fortune  ought  to  go  to  you  and  your  children." 

"  I  suppose  my  brother  may  do  what  he 
pleases  with  his  own,"  said  Aimee. 

"  If  you  think  so,  then  I — I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,"  stuttered  the  Count. 

But  Aimee  did  not  think  so,  and  she  knew 
that  her  husband  was  aware  that  she  did  not 
think  so.  This  conjugal  dialogue  was  being  held 
after  a  midday  dejeuner  tete-a-tete,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Orchardson's  picture,  "  Le  Mariage 
de  Convenance,"  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  the 
scene.  On  one  side  of  the  large  richly  served 
table  the  high-bred,  pouting  beauty,  whose  face, 
to  others  so  sweet,  was  to  her  husband  so  hard 
and  scornful ;  opposite  her  the  elderly  voluptuary, 
with  thin  heated  cheeks  and  shrivelled  hands. 
There  was  a  tall  glass  of  green  Bohemian  crystal 
before  him,  out  of  which  he  sipped  Sauterne,  the 
heavy  stem,  round  which  a  snake  was  coiled, 
trembling  in  his  loose  fingers  every  time  he 
raised  the  wine  to  his  lips.  Yet  his  attire  was 
perfect,  and  everything  about  him  betokened  the 
man  who  lives  to  please,  and  who,  outside  his 
own  d()mcsti(5  circle,  is  considered  charming.  No 
misplaced  crease  marred  the  design  of  his  finely 
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cut  coat,  of  liis  stiirched  white  vest,  and  his  beau- 
tifully dressed  liucn,  of  which,  according  to  the 
French  fasliion,  he  displayed  a  great  deal.  His 
white  hair  was  l)rushed  forward  to  make  a  juve- 
nile toupee  over  his  uuvenerable  blotched  fore- 
head, his  moustache  tips  were  nicely  waxed,  and 
his  blue  spotted  necktie  was  arranged  in  an. 
cleoant  bow.  It  must  be  added  that,  althouerh 
the  Count's  voice  quavered,  and  though  his  eyes 
were  glazed,  there  was  plenty  of  resolution  in  his 
f{lance.  Such  men  as  he  die  hard,  and  the  iu- 
stinct  of  im})criousness  is  that  which  perishes 
last  in  them. 

The  Count's  conversation  with  his  wife  was 
interrupted  by  the  staid  entrance  of  the  two  little 
Do  Beaujeux — Louis  and  Annette — who,  return- 
ing from  a  morning's  promenade  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  with  their  Norman  nurse,  came  in  to 
kiss  their  parents  before  going  to  dinner.  In 
honour  of  the  war  the  little  1  »oy  was  dressed  up 
as  a  Zouave,  and  his  sister  as  a  \'ivandiere.  They 
were  pretty  children,  and  well  mannered  up  to  a 
certain  point.  They  would  walk  into  a  room  hand 
in  hand,  smiling  like  young  comedians  ;  they 
gave  and  received  salutations  with  grace.  They 
had  Ijcen  tauirht  to  make  tlie  most  of  themselves. 
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But  they  were  spoilt  children,  and,  when  not 
parading  before  company,  whined  for  sweets,  and 
told  tales  about  their  nurse  and  their  playmates 
and  about  each  other.  The  Count,  who  was  not 
disposed  to  play  with  them  that  morning,  thought 
to  dismiss  them  at  once  l)y  giving  them  each  a 
small  sweet  apple  ;  liut  at  this,  Aimee's  maternal 
anxieties  were  aroused. 

"  Not  raw  apples,  my  darlings.  Put  them 
down  like  gox)d  children,  and  you  shall  have  some 
candied  apricots.     Nobody  eats  raw  apples." 

"  But,  mamma,  Eve  gave  Adam  a  raw  apple," 
said  little  Louis,  who  was  a  precocious  boy,  ad- 
dicted through  his  mother's  encouragements  to 
saying  sharp  things. 

"  No ;  it  was  a  baked  apple  which  Eve  gave 
to  Adam,  and  she  put  plenty  of  white  sugar  on  it, 
so  that  he  might  not  have  to  take  any  of  those 
nasty  powders  which  the  doctor  gives.  Here,  eat 
these,  my  darlings." 

Louis  and  Annette  Avent  out,  munching  can- 
died apricots  by  way  of  whetting  their  appetites 
for  a  dinner  of  hiftech  and  jam  omelette.  When 
they  were  gone,  their  father  said,  with  mild  irony — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  bringing  up  these 
children  so  religiously." 
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"  If  you  mean  tliat  for  a  joke,  I  consider  it  a 
poor  one,"  replied  Aimee,  flushing. 

"  I  am  (juitc  serious."  answered  the  Count, 
wlium  his  wile's  hostile  repartees  never  troubled 
or  disarmed.  *'  And  that  reminds  me  that  your 
excellent  Grandmother  has  cauo;ht  a  chill  in  lettino; 

o  o  o 

licrsclf  be  dipped  in  the  miraculous  spring  of 
Chateaufort.  I  have  received  a  letter  notifying 
this  event  from  her  doctor,  who  seems  to  object  to 
liealing  springs  as  competing  unfairly  with  his 
own  prescriptions.  He  Avants  me  to  interfere  and 
Ivcep  the  Marquise  in  bed,  but  her  cold  will  pro- 
bably do  that  without  my  interference.  May  1 
ask  if  you  purpose  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  th(^ 
spring  which  is  causing  so  much  happiness  and 
influenza  in  your  birthplace  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  go? "replied  Aimee,  rising 
from  table  and  listlessly  arranging  some  flowers 
ill  i\  jardiniere. 

"  Why,  the  Nuncio  was  speaking  to  me  about 
the  matter,  and  said  th(>  a})parition  was  very 
remarkable,  and  far  bcttci-  authenticated  tli.iii 
such  things  generally  are.  I  wonder  ISIademoi- 
selle  De  Penmarck  and  her  l)rother  have  not 
written  to  you  about  it." 

"Pauliiu;    has    written    several    times,"   said 
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Aimee.  "  But  people  are  credulous  in  Brittany, 
and  you  yourself,  I  suppose,  hardly  wish  to  he 
troubled  with  her  reflections." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Count,  in  that  tone  of 
mock  piety  which  is  so  exasperating  to  women 
when  used  by  men  whom  they  despise, 
"p-popular  credulity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  we  have  none  too  much  in  these  times. 
Besides,  it  is  not  for  one  in  your  station  to  set 
the  example  of  scepticism." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  sermon  ;  it  comes  appro- 
priately from  youJ' 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  ma  cJiere  amie"  sighed  the 
Count,  changing  his  voice  to  a  paternal  tone,  in 
which  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness.  "  I  am 
growing  old,  however,  and  may  presume  to  advise 
you  out  of  my  experience.  Perhaps,  too,  I  have 
more  reason  than  most  men  for  believing  and 
hoping  in  miracles." 

Aimee  was  fairly  astonished,  and,  as  her  hus- 
band left  the  room  after  favouring  her  with  a 
little  nod  which  was  almost  ecclesiastical  in  its 
benignity,  she  watched  his  retreating  figure, 
wondering  whether  this  impenitent  old  sinner 
had  at  last  been  touched  by  some  spirit  of  grace. 

She  herself  had  ever  scrupulously  observed  all 
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the  proprieties  of  mundane  religiousness.  If  any- 
thing liad  prevented  her  from  going  to  church  on 
ji  Sunday,  she  would  have  been  inclined  to  send 
her  card.  More  than  a  dozen  benevolent  associa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Church  printed  her 
Jiame  on  their  lists  of  patronesses,  and  she  was 
actually  the  foundress  of  L'CEuvre  des  Petits 
Souliers,  whose  members,  all  ladies  of  rank, 
embroidered  satin  shoes  with  their  own  hands  for 
the  dionitaries  of  Rome. 

So  much  orthodoxy  might  contemn  an  accu- 
sation of  scepticism,  and  yet  the  Countess  do 
Beaujeu  felt  some  cpialms  of  conscience  under  her 
husband's  reproach,  while  marvelling  that  he,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  should  have  exhorted  her 
to  believe  in  the  apparition  of  Chiiteaufort. 

Soon  afterwards  her  brother,  Roland,  came  in. 
lie  was  in  undress  uniform,  and  looked  very  jaded, 
dusty,  and  thirsty.  Gertrude  would  hardly  have 
known  liim,  witli  his  hair  cut  so  short  and  his 
bearing  so  military;  but,  somehow,  his  appearance 
was  not  that  of  a  soldier  who  is  happy  and  hope- 
ful in  his  work.  '"  Mon  D'leu,  what  a  life  I'm 
]eadiu£c ' "  he  said,  throwiuf]^  himself  exhausted 
into  a  chair. 

He  came  from  St.  Cloud,  where  his  regiment 
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of  cuirassiers  was  quartered.  A  troop  of  tliem 
furnished  a  guard  every  day  for  the  palace  where 
the  Court  was  staying,  but  their  colonel  was  now 
chiefly  engrossed  in  equipping  them  for  war. 

They  were  a  superb  body  of  men,  these 
troopers  of  Eoland's,  not  one  of  them  less  than 
five  foot  ten  in  height.  They  wore  blue  tunics 
with  red  facings,  scarlet  trousers,  breast-plates, 
and  heavy  helmets,  with  red  plumes  and  black 
horse-hair  tails,  which  flowed  down  the  riders' 
backs.  Martial  ardour  was  ablaze  among  them, 
for  they  were  longing  to  sabre  down  the  Prus- 
sians, and  they  presented  a  formidable  appearance 
on  parade,  when  not  too  closely  looked  at. 

So  long  as  you  eyed  them  in  a  body,  it  was 
well  ;  but  when  the  mount,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  each  separate  trooper  were  inspected, 
defects  stood  out  which  scandalized  a  colonel  so 
particular  about  horses  and  equipments  as  Roland 
was,  so  that  from  the  moment  when  the  Due 
(I'Alma  had  taken  command  of  the  regiment,  he 
had  known  no  rest. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he 
sliould  have  had  regimental  worries  to  efface 
private  troubles  from  his  mind.  One  pain  drives 
awav  another.     But  it  was  not  a  2fOod  thino;  for 
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France  that  one  of  her  colonels  should  have  liad 
this  kind  of  solace. 

The  cry  throughout  the  French  army,  muiHcd 
in  some  (quarters,  outspoken  in  others,  but  every- 
where despairing,  was,  even  at  this  period,  "  Not 
ready  !  " 

Half  the  liorses  in  Roland's  regiment  were  un- 
fit for  service  ;  tlie  usual  spring  remounts  had  not 
been  wholly  furnished  that  year,  owing  to  some 
lialf-formed  plan  of  retrenchment  whicli  had  been 
contrived  at  the  War  Office  to  suit  parliamentary 
exio"encies.  The  Government  had  been  anxious 
to  show  the  Chambers  a  reduction  on  the  military 
estimates,  and  an  insufficient  number  of  chargers 
had  therefore  been  purchased,  liut  the  sudden 
declaration  of  war  having  raised  the  price  of 
horses,  the  Govcnnncnt  had  been  driven  to  buy 
in  a  hurry  animals  of  all  sorts — raw  colts,  cart- 
horses, broken-down  cal3  and  omnibus  hoi'ses ; 
and  these  Ijcing  drafted  in  uusiglitly  lierds  to  the 
different  cavalry  regiments,  colonels  liad  to  makt» 
the  best  of  them. 

It  was  the  same  as  regards  the  accoutrements 
and  clothino-  of  the  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  tunics,  cloaks, 
bags,  boots,  and  side-arms  of  new  patterns  had 
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been  issued  to  some  of  the  men  in  every  regi- 
ment ;  and  tlie  army  clothing  contractors  and  the 
state  arsenals,  being  now  laid  under  an  over- 
whelming press  of  work  to  supply  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  articles  according  to  these  samples,  at 
a  short  notice,  were  sending  out  tunics  scarcely 
stitched,  boots  with  glued  soles,  belts  without 
buckles,  and  sabres  of  untempered  steel.  The 
confusion  was  maddening.  Organization  and 
control  had  broken  down.  The  War  Office 
officials,  at  their  wits'  end,  were  barking  at  all 
applicants,  complainants  and  querists,  like  watch- 
dogs driven  into  their  kennels.  Growing  utterly 
reckless  in  their  inability  to  stem,  du^ect,  or 
fathom  the  torrent  of  j^apers  that  was  flowing 
upon  them  from  every  fort,  fortress,  citadel, 
barrack,  and  depot,  these  officials  signed  and 
stamped  documents  without  heeding  whether 
they  sent  to  the  same  address  two  or  three  sets 
of  contradictory  instructions  on  the  same  day. 

"  Monpauvre  ami,  you  look  quite  worn  out,'^ 
said  Aimee,  laying  a  hand  on  her  brotlier'» 
shoulder,  as  he  sat  down  to  table  and  poured 
himself  out  a  tumbler  of  claret  and  water. 

He  allowed  her  to  fill  his  plate  with  some 
cold  pie,  and  he  ate  ;  but  though  he  tried  to  be 
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rlicorful,  and  even  playful,  in  his  aflcctionate 
answers  to  her  questions,  it  was  evident  that  he 
w  as  suft't?ring  from  bitter  annoyance. 

"Those  War  Office  clerks  are  at  tlieir  old 
games,"  he  said.  "I  get  an  order  to  hoW  a 
squadi'on  ready  to  start  this  morning,  and  wliil(^ 
mv  men  are  saddliuo-,  there  comes  another  order 
making  me  give  up  a  hundred  of  my  chargers 
to  furnish  remounts  for  the  4tli  Dragoons.  How 
we  can  be  ready  for  campaigning  in  a  week,  I 
don't  know.  I  have  to  go  to  the  Plaine  of 
( Jrenelle  this  afternoon  to  })ick  horses  in  place 
of  those  they  have  taken  from  me,  but  1  know 
I  shall  only  get  screws  to  choose  from.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  were  left  in  depot  with  my 
regiment  through  the  whole  war." 

"  Well,  don't  fret  about  it,"  replied  Aimee. 
"  You  are  doing  your  best,  and  if  other  people 
won't  do  their  duty,  the  fault  won't  be  youi-s." 

"  It  is  heart-breaking,  though,  to  see  our  army 
mismanaged  in  this  way,"  muttered  Rol;iii<l. 
He  then  changed  the  sul)ject,  and  said  that  he. 
must  20  down  to  Cliateaufort  to  see  his  irrand- 
mother  before  he  started.  I  )i'.  Tregalloan  had 
written  him  a  letter  to  the  same  purport  as  that 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Count  dc  l^caujeu, 
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namely,  to  say  that  the  Marquise  had  caught  a. 
severe  cold  from  having  been  dipped  with  her 
clothes  on  in  cold  water.  "Poor  grandmamma! 
the  doctor  says  she  is  not  in  any  danger ;  but  at 
her  age  everything  is  dangerous.  Wliat  an  idea 
to  take  this  bath  ! " 

"  Roland,  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  with  you,"' 
said  Aimee. 

"  I  wish  you  would,  dear.  I  can  only  stay 
at  the  chateau  for  a  few  hours,  but  you  might 
remain  for  a  few  days,  and  try  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  masquerades  that  are  making  people  laugh." 

"  Masquerades  !  Why,  my  husband  has  just 
been  telliuQ;  me  that  the  Nuncio  considers  the 
miracle  very  well  authenticated,  and  he  has  been 
reading  me  a  lecture  on  strong-mindedness." 

•*'  I  don't  like  these  parodies  of  sacred  things," 
said  Roland,  rising  from  the  table.  "  Chateaufort 
ouo'ht  not  to  be  under  the  oovernance  of  two 
young  people  like  Jerome  and  Pauline." 

"  I  can't  go  and  live  in  the  place  myself ;  it's 
too  horribly  dull,"  said  Aimee.  "  But  if  I  did  live 
there,  Roland,  I  should  not  endeavour  to  stop 
the  apparitions,  for  those  wretched  peasants  must 
have  something  to  entertain  them.  They've  not 
theatres  and  circuses  like  our  Parisians,  and  it  is 
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the  least  we  can  do  to  leave  them  their  ghosts 
ainl  Ivomoans." 

"  That  is  oue  way  of  looking  at  it." 

"  The  only  way,  I  should  think.  Whom  do 
these  marvels  hurt  ?  not  even  the  di.sljelievers, 
since  you  say  they  laugh  at  them." 

"  Yes ;  but  I've  heard  some  mess-room 
pleasantries  which  are  not  agreeable.  I  cannot 
stand  up  for  these  ghosts,  and  it  goes  against 
the  grain  with  me  to  hear  anything  al30ut 
Chateaufort  laughed  at.  I  promise  you  there 
will  be  no  more  of  these  profanities  under 
Chateaufort's  next  mistress." 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  Corrington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  If  you  marry  her " 

"  I  shall  marry  her,  if  I  live  ;  and  if  I  die  in 
action,  she  will  inherit  as  much  of  my  property 
as  French  law  will  allow  me  to  leave  her." 

"  Her  inlifi  itauct'  wduld  only  iiiehide  Chateau- 
fort,  if  grandmamma  died  before  you,"  answered 
Aimc^e,  biting  her  lips.  "  liut  seriously,  Roland, 
are  you  so  infatuated  that  you  would  leave  away 
a  family  estate  to  a  stranger  ?  Think  of  the 
i-rop  of  lawsuits  you  would  raise  !  Wg  should 
all  attack  Miss  Corrington  fur  undue  influence." 
vol..  11.  38 
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She  spoke  in  jest,  yet,  by  a  ring  in  lier  voice, 
Eoland  guessed  that  she  was  half  in  earnest,  and 
he  frowned.  He  had  just  buckled  his  belt,  and 
was  drawing  on  his  white  doeskin  gloves. 

"  Why,  you  and  your  husband  are  rich 
enough,  Aimee.  What  could  you  want  with  my 
money  « 

"  I  was  only  joking,  of  course,"  laughed 
Aimee,  colouring.  "  But  you  are  not  killed  yet, 
nor  are  likely  to  be.  You  make  me  think  of 
a  bear  disposing  of  his  own  fur — quite  a  love- 
sick bear,  too.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that  war 
was  curing  you  of  your  passion.  Docs  my  future 
sister-in-law  write  to  you  every  day '? " 

*'  She  has  only  written  once  since  I  left 
England,"  replied  Eoland,  moodily.  "  The  poor 
child  does  not  know  what  to  say  to  me  ;  she 
is  as  puzzled  as  I  am  to  account  for  the  crime 
which  separated  us." 

"I  should  think  she  might  set  the  English 
j)olice  to  work." 

*'  Oh,  the  truth  will  all  be  discovered  some 
day  ! "  exclaimed  Koland,  slashing  angrily  at  his 
l)oot  with  his  heavy  riding-whip.  The  blood 
mounted  to  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the  purpose 
t>f  vengeance  gleamed  from  his  eyes  in  a  way 
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that  wouM  have  made  buth  Grachard  aud 
Claverley  wince  if  they  had  been  there  to  see. 
"The  iufiiriatiug  part  of  the  matter,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  trouldfd  voice,  "is  that  most  of 
my  Englisli  friends  appear  to  think  that  I  left 
Enghand  on  purpose.  "  Gertrude's  parents  evi- 
dently think  so,  and  she,  poor  child,  cannot 
conceal  from  me  that  this  is  the  case." 

"All,  well,  don't  get  excited  about  it,"  said 
Aimee,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  as  she  took  her 
brother's  arm  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
"  Don't  frown  like  a  l)ig  ferocious  dragoon,  but 
go  off  and  see  to  your  horses,  and  when  you 
come  back  we  will  talk  aljout  starting  for 
Chateaufort  together.  It  will  be  like  dKI  days, 
travelling  alone  witli  vou  ;  but  I  don't  thiidv 
I  shall  spoil  iny  holiday  by  talking  with  you 
much  about  Miss  Corrington." 

"  What  is  this  prejudice  of  yours  against 
Gertrude  ?  "  asked  Roland,  taking  Aimee's  face 
caressingly  in  his  two  hands  and  gazing  down 
into  her  eves.  "'  You  promised  to  be  my  ally  in 
this  match." 

"  So  I  have  been  your  ;ill\-.  but  I  ranm^t  help 
envying  this  English  girl  for  having  what  I 
never  had." 
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"  What  is  that "? " 

*'  Why,  such  a  faithful  lover." 

The  words  were  kindly  spoken,  and  they 
sped  Roland  away  with  a  little  balm  on  his  heart. 
But  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Countess  de 
Beaujeu  was  not  in  the  least  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  seeing  Gertrude  Corrington  become  mis- 
tress of  Chateaufort  in  the  event  of  her  brother's 
death.  She  had  dissembled  before  Roland, 
]>ecause  it  is  not  good  to  contradict  an  imj)as- 
sioned  lover  ;  but  she  agreed  with  her  husband, 
that  Roland  must  have  been  bewitched.  As  the 
natural  result  of  such  musings,  she  was  led  to 
reflect  that  there  might  be  something,  after  all, 
in  the  old  notions  about  sorcery,  omens,  and 
apparitions,  and  she  pondered  again  over  her 
husband's  words  about  the  miracle  of  Chateaufort. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

A    GREAT    man's    LITTLE    BUSINESS. 

AlM^E  would  heave  marvelled  if  she  could  liave 
witnessed  the  strange  scene  that  took  place  in 
her  husband's  study  soon  after  he  had  left  the 
dining-room. 

The  Count  had  a  magnificent  study,  wliich 
occupied  an  angle  of  the  house,  and  lind  windows 
on  two  sides.  A  couple  of  these  overlooked  the 
gardens  of  the  mansion — a  small  park  with  trim 
plats  of  turf,  beds  of  roses  and  geraniums,  marble 
gnnips  of  statuary,  and  deep  porphyry  basins 
full  of  clear  greenish  water,  in  which  gold  and 
silver  Ji>li  llitted  and  flashed.  The  other  TW(» 
windows,  shaded  with  ['ink  striated  awnings  and 
leading  to  a  balcony  on  which  stood  huge  bhie 
china  pots  full  of  flowers,  commanded  a  view 
of  the  whole  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely  .sees  as  far 
as  the  Tuileries. 
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j\Iany  a  grand  imperial  pageant  had  been 
witnessed  from  those  windows.  Only  three 
years  before,  sixty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the 
French  army,  had  been  passed  under  the  trees 
of  the  Avenue  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz.  And  now  as  the  Count  entered 
the  room,  he  was  attracted  to  the  balcony  by  the 
music  of  a  passing  regiment — a  regiment  of  that 
invincible  army  at  which  the  Mussulman  had 
stared  with  envious  eyes,  going  to  war  with 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and  hopes  bounding 
in  the  bosom  of  each  man. 

There  they  went,  about  two  thousand  of 
them — the  full  strength  of  a  regiment  on  war 
footing.  The  little  linesmen,  with  their  red 
trousers  and  cow- skin  knapsacks,  marched  in 
loose  order — their  step  that  quick  elastic  one 
which  is  to  the  heavy  Prussian  tread  as  dance 
nmsic  to  big  drum  play.  Twelve  bearded  sap- 
pers, in  tall  bear-skins  and  white  leather  aprons, 
strode  at  the  front  of  the  regiment,  carrying  axes 
over  their  shoulders,  like  so  many  headsmen.  The 
(colonel  rode  proudly,  with  a  hand  on  his  hip ; 
the  tricolour  standards,  surmounted  by  brazen 
imperial  eagles,  fluttered  in  the  dust  and  breeze  ; 
and   the  band,   playing  the  "  Marseillaise,"  was 
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answered  by  the  cheers  and  churusiug  of  a  large 
crowd — black  coats  and  blouses,  bonnets  and 
caps,  all  intoxicated  by  that  odour  of  guu- 
l)Owder  which  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  The 
Emperor  had  allowed  the  long-proscribed  revo- 
lutionary hymn  to  be  performed  by  the  military 
bauds,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  inflame  the 
martial  ardour  of  the  nation  ;  and  everybody  in 
Vans,  but  especially  the  street  boys,  appeared 
to  rejoice  in  singing  the  first  verse  (somehow 
nobody  is  ever  heard  repeating  the  other  verses) 
of  that  famous  song — 

"  AUons,  enfants  Je  la  Patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive,"  etc. 

The  Count  de  Beaujeu  turned  from  the  bal- 
cony with  a  grim  smile,  and  shambling  towards  a 
tine  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  hung  on  one 
of  the  walls,  he  made  a  mock  bow,  chuckling — 

"  You  are  a  great  man,  sire  1  To  have  made 
that  r-rabble  howl  the  '  M -Marseillaise  '  to  your 
glory  and  pn^tit  is  a  shai'p  thing.  It's  well 
played  !  " 

Then  the  Senator  proceeded  to  work.  Some 
might  have  thought  that  a  study  so  luxurious 
as  his  was  really  no  place  for  working.  As  it 
was  replete  with  every  convenience  for  reading, 
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writing,  or  meditation,  that  was  almost  a  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  meditation,  writing,  or 
reading  in  it.  The  blotting-paper  in  those  grand 
rooms  is  apt  to  remain  immaculate ;  the  books  so 
strongly  bound  for  use  stand  on  the  shelves  for 
show ;  and  the  thick-pile  carpets,  that  were 
intended  to  deaden  all  sounds  that  might  disturb 
labour,  serve  to  make  the  stillness  which  is  condu- 
cive to  slumber  in  an  easy-chair.  Those  wanting 
the  best  tools  are  not  those  who  can  afford  to  have 
them  ;  so  the  hardest  diamonds  do  not  belong  to 
glass-cutters.  However,  the  Count  de  Beaujeu 
had  so  many  irons,  political  and  financial,  in  the 
fire,  that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work — work  that 
was  clean,  in  that  it  left  few  stains  on  pens  or 
paper,  though  it  might  not  be  so  unsoiling  in 
other  ways. 

A  touch  on  a  hand-bell  brouoht  in  the  man 
who  helped  him  in  this  work,  his  secretary,  an 
Alsatian  named  Kleinwort,  who  spoke  with  an 
atrocious  German  brogue.  Kleinwort  carried  a 
sheaf  of  papers. 

*'Have  you  prepared  the  rep-report  on  the 
Chateaufort  Railway  Bill  ? "  asked  the  Senator, 
seated  at  his  desk,  and  not  looking  at  the  secre- 
tary, who  stood  behind  him. 
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"Yes,  M.  le  Gomtc  ;  here  it  is." 

"  And  the  notes  on  Belgium  ?  " 

"^I.  le  Gomte,  I  have  goUectecl  twenty 
coot  instances  of  vat  you  vas  pleased  to  gall 
moral  fiolations  of  de  Pelgian  neutrality.  Dey 
would  make  a  strong  case  vor  annegsation." 

"  Let  me  see.  You  must  c-contiuue  to  study 
this  question,  Kleinwort.  When  we  have  got 
our  natural  frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  we  shall  seize 
upon  T)-Belgium.  I  shall  be  for  striking  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  immediately  after  we  have  dic- 
tated peace  to  Prussia  and  p-placed  French 
garrisons  in  Cologne  and  JMayence.  England 
will  not  move." 

"  England  gannot  move.  Her  Brime  jNIinister, 
lie  vill  kive  very  coot  moral  reasons  vor  not 
Ijlaying  a  return  match  with  Vrance  at  A'ater- 
](io."  answered  Kleinwort,  with  a  short  wooden 
laugh. 

"England  is  dropsical,  and  people  have  been 
taking  her  g-gi*ossness  for  strength," stuttered  the 
I'^renrh  Senator,  contemptuously.  *'JUit  now  as 
10  the  Bourse  to-day  ? " 

"  Kverytinks  is  falling,  M.  le  Oomte.  The 
Credit  General  veil  twenty-vive  vrancs  again. 
Dere  is  not  much  gonfideuce  among  those  who 
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have  money ;  and  to-day  dere  vill  be  no  piiyers 
for  stogk." 

"  Then  tell  my  broker  to  b-buy  up  all  he 
can  during  the  next  three  days  at  the  lowest 
quotations.  Let  him  do  it  quietly,  and  say 
nothing  that  will  raise  the  market." 

"You  dink  it  brudent  to  puy  wholesale, 
M.  le  Gomte  ?  Subbose  there  should  be  another 
vail?" 

"  Quotations  cannot  d-drop  lower  than  they 
are  now,"  said  the  Count,  consulting  a  share  list. 

"  Subbose  our  armies  are  peaten,  den  dey 
vill  vail  verry  much  lower,"  observed  Kleinwort. 
"  As  for  dat  Credit  General,  it  will  be  ruined. 
De  defeat  of  our  armies  would  mean  de  over- 
throw of  de  Empire  and  de  establishment  of  a 
Keljulilic,  and  de  Credit  Gdndral  could  not  live 
without  de  support  vitch  de  Imberial  Govern- 
ment has  given  it.  I  would  be  brudent,  M.  le 
Gomte." 

The  Count's  writing-chair,  revolving  on  a 
pivot,  enabled  him  without  exertion  to  turn 
round  and  confront  his  secretary.  As  will  have 
]hm'H  gathered  from  a  Teutonic  accent,  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  render  into  English, 
Kleinwort's  French  speaking  "  flayed  the  ears  " 
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of  a  listener.  Hailing  from  ]\[ulhouse,  he  was 
French  hy  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
but  in  physiognomy,  speeeh,  and  character  as 
German  as  if  his  infant  teeth  had  gnawed  their 
first  sausage  on  the  1)auks  (tf  the  Spree.  He  had 
a  pear-shaped,  hairless  face,  pointed  at  tlie  cliin, 
])road  at  the  forehead,  lank  hair,  high  cheek- 
hones,  a  dull,  earthy  complexion,  and  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles.  Tall  and  bony,  having  knotty 
tinger-joints,  long  arms,  and  long  feet,  Klein- 
woit  dressed  in  i)lack  clothes,  with  a  low  even- 
insf  waistcoat  and  a  turn-down  collar,  out  of  which 
his  thin  neck  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  head 
upon  it  seemed  perched  on  a  stalk. 

If  Kleinwort  spoke  French  with  an  atrocious 
accent,  it  could  be  said  in  his  favour  that  he 
spoke  several  other  languages  in  }\\>t  the  same 
wav.  His  master  found  in  him  all  those  accom- 
plishments and  qualities  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  a  French  secretary  ;  fur  your  Frenchman 
is  flighty  and  unlearned,  ambitious,  sensitive, 
and  a  rebel  to  discipline.  'J'he  French  secretary 
to  a  man  of  importance  gh>ries  in  the  honorary 
perquisites  of  his  position,  lb'  lets  everybody 
know  who  he  is;  he  likes  it  to  be  thought  that 
he   has   inllueuce  ;  he  tries  to  secure  a  badge  of 
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merit  for   his   button-hole    (a    South    American 
order  will  do  if  a  European  be  out  of  his  reach)  ; 
and  he  is  so  tender  about  his  dignity  that  even 
a  reproach  about  his  handwriting  brings  a  flush 
to  his  brow,  with  some  passing  idea  of  instantly 
tendering  his  resignation.      Kleinwort   had  the 
erudition  of  a  professor ;  he  worked  hard  as  an 
omnibus  horse,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  be 
treated  as  a  menial.     To  read  Schopenhauer  aud 
Strauss  was  his  intellectual  relaxation  ;  to  smoke 
pipes  all  alone  in  his  small  room  on  the  topmost 
story  of  the  Hotel  de  Beaujeu,  the  only  form  of 
dissipation    in   which   he   indulged.       He    loved 
some    far-away  '  Lenchen,'    to    whom  he   wrote 
long,  long  letters ;  and  he  had  neither  religion, 
principles,  nor  scruples,   only  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience and  the  instinct  of  discretion     To  drop  a 
secret    into    Kleinwort's  ear  was  like   throwing 
a  stone  down  a  drain  ;  not  a  ripple  on  his  face 
betrayed  what  he  had  received. 

"  You  never  play  cards,  Kleinwort  ?  "  asked 
the  Senator,  looking  with  a  slight  sneer  at  his 
circumspect  secretary. 

"  Nein,  M.  le  Gomte  ;  at  chess  sometimes." 
"  Quite  right,  stick  to  that  game  ;  it's  safer. 
But   I  see  you  do   not  know  what  playing  for 
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hiuli  stakes  means.  I  know  what  1  am  aljout  in 
telling  you  to  buy  up.  So  just  obey  me.  Is 
there  any  one  waiting  to  see  me  "l " 

"'  Yes,  a  man  who  has  l)c'en  here  at  k*ast  one 
liour  and  a  half — M.  Quirolo  or  Quii-oule." 

"  Show  in  M.  Quiroule,"  said  the  Count,  in 
an  easy  tone,  "  and  remember  m-my  instructions 
about  the  Bourse." 

Pierre  Quiroule,  no  longer  dressed  as  a 
})('(llar,  but  as  a  man  of  fashion,  was  ushered 
into  the  room,  and  made  several  deep  obeisances 
to  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  from  the  moment  he 
crossed  the  threshold.  These  the  Senator  Ijarely 
aeknijwledged  with  a  little  nod  ;  in  fact,  he  began 
to  write  a  letter,  and  for  several  luiuutes  he  took 
no  notice  of  his  visitor,  but  left  him  standino;. 

Pierre  Quiroule  seemed  to  expect  no  more 
civil  treatment.  The  fellow's  handsome  face, 
which  had  made  Odette's  heart  beat,  might  well 
have  turned  the  heads  of  many  other  girls.  With 
his  nice  clothes  he  might  li;i\  ••  p;i>s(«l  in  the  streets 
for  a  <-avalry  otHcer  or  ;l  prosjici-ous  artist.  But 
his  attitude  in  the  Count's  study  was  not  that 
wliich  he  assumed  in  tlie  street.  His  large  eyes 
were  fastened  with  abject  humility  on  the  Count's, 
like  a  dog's  waiting  for  the  master's  wonl.     At 
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last  the  Count,  without  lifting  his  glance  from 
the  paper  on  which  his  (|uill  pen  scratched  loudly, 
said,  "  Well,  everything  has  gone  off  properly  ?  " 
"  Everything,  sir,"  answered  Quiroule,  in  a 
whispered  tone,  and  keeping  at  a  respectful 
distance.  "  Pilgrims  are  already  flocking  in 
shoals." 

"  Come  nearer,  and  don't  whisper.  How 
much  land  have  you  managed  to  get  me  ? '' 

"  A  great  deal,  sir  ;  three  farms,  a  strip  of 
the  heath  through  which  any  line  of  rail  would 
certainly  have  to  pass,  and  a  piece  of  the  moor- 
land facing  the  sandy  part  of  the  sea-shore,  quite 
enough  to  build  two  or  three  streets  upon." 

"And  you  have  l)ought  the  Three  Gulls  inn  ?  " 
"  The  purchase-money  was  paid  three  days 
before  the  apparition." 

"  Good,  then,"  proceeded  the  Count,  folding 
up  his  letter  with  as  much  deliberation  as  the 
palsied  tremor  in  his  fingers  would  allow.  "  You 
will  1)(!  al)le  to  make  your  f- fortune  l)y  turning 
that  iiiii  into  a  first-class  hotel.  We  shall  soon 
get  a  line  of  rail  constructed  to  Chateaufort.  I 
will  take  care  that  many  ladies  of  rank  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  m-miraculous  spring,  and  that 
doctors   recommend   the   hygienic    properties  of 
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tlie  water  auil  the  b-braciiig  (juality  of  the  air  on 
that  part  of  the  sea-coast.  I  will  huild  a  casino, 
shops,  villas,  and  in  two  years  Chateaufort  will 
have  become  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  place,  and 
have  as  many  pilgrims  as  Lourdes  or  Fecamp. 
It  will  be  a  g-good  speculation." 

"  It  cannot  fail,  sir,"  answered  Quiroule, 
whose  deep  abasement  of  manner  made  him  in- 
voluntarily sink  his  tone  again  as  he  spoke. 
"  Xo  apparition  ever  came  more  opportunely. 
Some  have  accepted  it  as  a  portent  of  the  coming 
war,  others  connect  it  with  the  Due  d'Alma's 
intention  of  marrying  a  Protestant ;  but  there 
are  no  sceptics." 

"  Well,  you've  done  your  work  satisfiictorily, 
and,  as  I  p- promised,  you  shall  have  that  hotel  as 
your  reward,"  said  the  Count,  drily.  "  You'd 
better  go  back  now  to  Chateaufort,  and  help  to 
Ivoep  the  po})ular  faith  in  those  parts  at  the 
pro]icr  temperature.     I  won't  detain  you." 

Hut  i^ierre  Quiroule  ili<l  lujt  move,  and  the 
( 'ount,  lookiug  U[)  afti-r  a  nii»ment  with  an  air 
of  displeasure  at  his  being  still  in  llif  room, 
saw  on  the  man's  features  simis  of  an  emotion 
whieli  he  was  trying  hard  but  ineffectually  to 
master. 
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"  Sir,"  lie  said,  in  'an  imploring  voice,  "  you 
promised  me  that  if  I  served  you  well  you  would 
use  your  powerful  influence  to  get  me  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  I  covet." 

"  Well,  I  have  given  you  money,"  replied  the 
Count. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  money,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Quiroule,  making  with  both  hands  a  whole- 
hearted gesture,  as  if  he  were  emptying  his  two 
pockets  on  the  carpet.  "  I  would  give  all  I 
ave. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense." 

"  At  least,  my  money  will  be  of  little  value 
to  me  without  that  one  thing,"  repeated  Quiroule, 
more  calmly. 

"  Let  me  see,  what  is  that  one  thing  ?  Do 
you  want  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  a  judge  ?  I 
have  so  many  p-petitions  pressed  on  me." 

"  Only  a  little  piece  of  red  ribbon,"  said 
Pierre  Quiroule,  in  a  voice  of  the  most  wistful 
supplication. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  want  to  be  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  re-remember  now," 
said  the  Senator  with  a  shrug ;  "  but  the  matter 
is  one  of  difficulty." 

"  Not  to  you,  sir  ;  a  few  words  from  you  can 
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give  me  back  character  and  tlie  possibility  of 
boi];i lining  life  again  as  an  honest  man.  If  I  can 
wear  tliat  red  ril^lion,  nobody  will  suspect  what  I 
have  been,  and — and,  sir,  I  am  tired  of  the  work 
i  have  been  doing." 

"  You  chose  it  for  yourself,  my  man,  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  want  to  retire  from  business  too 
young.  However,  you've  had  my  promise,  and  1 
shall  keep  it  at  my  own  time.  I  may  want  you 
to  do  me  another  service." 

The  animation  died  out  of  Pierre  Quiroule's 
eyes,  and  gave  way  to  a  look  of  sulky  resigna- 
tion. "I  am  at  your  orders,  sir;  only  let  me 
hupL'  1  may  have  my  reward  in  the  end." 

There  were  not  a  few  men  like  Pierre  (^uiroule 
among  the  lower  myrmidons  of  the  Second  Empire. 
The  fellow  was  a  Corsican,  on  the  statf  of  tlie 
])olitical  department  of  the  police,  and  Iw  was 
employed  to  do  a  great  variety  of  curious  fancy 
work.  Xow  he  would  appear  at  a  Court  liall, 
dressed  like  a  loreijTn  otticer,  not  so  much  to  o-uard 
the  Emperor's  person  as  to  pick  up  words  of  con- 
versation that  might  fall  from  |»ublic  men  ;  now 
he  would  disgui.se  him.self  like  u  workman,  join 
secret  political  associations,  or  h(ilp  to  form  such  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  (Jovernment  wanted  to 
vol,.  11.  30 
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frighten  the  bourgeoisie  with  street  riots,  to  show 
that  the  revohitionary  spirit  was  not  extinct  in 
the  country,  he  would  stir  up  bands  of  boys — 
dupes  and  desperadoes — to  conflicts  with  police- 
men. He  often  journeyed  about  as  a  commercial 
traveller  or  pedlar  in  districts  where  a  contested 
election  was  to  be  held,  and  spread  defamatory 
stories  about  the  opposition  candidates.  At 
market-town  tables  d'hdte  and  in  village  wine- 
shops he  gave  marvellous  accounts  of  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  foreign  powers  against  France — 
designs  always  foiled  by  the  Emperor's  sagacity — 
and  he  would  affirm  that  the  foremost  men  of 
the  Liberal  party,  men  like  Thiers,  Jules  Favre, 
Gambetta,  Ferry,  were  in  the  pay  of  Prussia. 

He  spoke  so  well,  and  had  such  experience  in 
suitino-  his  words  to  the  understandino-  of  his 
hearers,  that  he  never  went  anywhere  without 
leaving  some  lie  that  would  stick.  He  was,  indeed, 
always  doing  mischief ;  for  if  not  very  busy  he 
would — simply  to  while  away  the  time — stroll 
into  a  bookseller's  shop,  offer  the  man  some 
prohibited  anti-Napoleonic  works  published  in 
Belfxiuin,  th(>ii  oo  and  denouuee  him  as  a  retailer 
of  contraband,  thereby  leaving  him  to  the  mercies 
of   other   police-spies,   who    either   levied   hush- 
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iiion«y  from  Iiiiu  or,  fuiliug  to  do  this,  had  him 
prosecuted.  At  times  Pierre  Quiroule  Wcas  com- 
missioned to  bring  out  iureudiary  newspapers,  iu 
order  to  discredit  the  Republicau  party.  These 
sheets  would  be  allowed  to  circulate  so  louir  as 
the  police  thought  proper ;  then  they  would  be 
suppressed,  and  the  writers  whom  Quiroule  had 
collected — the  maddest  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Communists  or  Socialists — would  be 
swept  oft"  to  prison. 

At  such  work  as  this  a  man  (juickly  amasses 
money,  and  Pierre  Quiroule  was  well  off.  As 
a  Corsican  he  gloried  in  his  treachery,  for  the  men 
of  his  island  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  it  had  long  seemed  to  Quiroule  that 
in  pitting  his  running  against  the  malice  of 
Napoleon  lll.'s  enemies  he  was  merely  assisting 
in  the  orderly  Ijusiness  of  government.  An 
instinctive  national  hatred  acjainst  the  French 
served  also  to  whet  his  eatjeruess  in  brim^ins: 
Frenchmen  to  troulde.  liut,  growing  alilucnt, 
<>uiroul('  bad  bcL!un  to  feel  liis  conscience  net 
more  tender  ;  and  of  late  he  had  been  hungering 
for  respectabiHty,  or  rather  for  that  badge  of  it 
(which  all  Prcnchmcn,  say  wliat  they  please, 
acknowledge),  the  ril)l»on  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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That  is  why  he  had  temporarily  entered  the 
Count  de  Beaujeu's  secret  service.  There  was  no 
chance  of  Pierre  Quiroule  getting  a  decoration 
unless  a  man  of  high  position  recommended  him 
for  it ;  Init  he  had  set  eyes  on  the  Count  as  a 
likely  man,  for  he  knew  this  Senator  to  be  a 
personage  of  many  intrigues,  and  he  thought 
that  his  intellectual  and  moral  decrepitude  would 
make  him  easy  to  wheedle.  He  had  found  the 
Count  not  easy  to  wheedle,  but,  having  begun  to 
serve  him,  he  meant  to  persevere  until  he  got  his 
much-coveted  recompense. 

It  occurred  to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  as  Quiroule 
stood  there  gulping  down  his  disappointment 
with  a  wretched  face,  that  the  rooue  mio-ht  be 
utilized  in  worming  out  the  true  facts  as  to 
Eoland  d'Alma's  late  adventures  in  England. 

To  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  these  adventures 
were  incomprehensible.  At  first,  he  had  been 
indifferent  to  Koland's  marriaofe  :  but  now  that 
there  was  at  least  a  possibility  of  his  brother-in- 
law  being  killed  in  war,  it  became  undesirable 
that  the  Duke's  fortune  should  be  secured  in  any 
way  to  ]\Iiss  Corrington.  The  Count  de  Beaujeu, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  heavy  speculator,  and  that 
venr   some    of    his    investments    had    not    been 
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successful.  He  liopod  to  recoup  himself  by  a 
prodigious  haul  in  playing  for  a  rise  on  the 
Bourse  —  the  rise  to  be  produced  by  French 
victories ;  but,  of  course,  he  might  be  a  loser, 
and  in  that  case,  supposing  Roland  die<l,  it 
would  be  good  to  have  the  latter's  fortune  to 
fall  back  upon.  "  And  if  our  armies  are  beaten, 
there  are  ton  chances  to  one  that  Roland  will 
be  killed,"  thought  the  Count.  "  We  can  only 
be  beaten  after  terrific  resistance,  and  the  colonel 
of  a  cuirassier  regiment  would  be  in  the  hottest 
of  the  battle." 

*'  You  mi-might  serve  me  by  running  over 
to  an  English  town  called  Lewbury,"  he  said 
suddenly  to  Pierre  Quiroule.  And  then  he  gave 
a  short  account  of  Roland's  *'  entanglements," 
addinsr,  "  I  cannot  understand  liow  the  dramatic 
denouement  came  about.  My  l)rotber-in-law  was 
assaulted,  drugged,  and  kidnapped,  as  he  Siiys. 
Try  and  find  out  all  ab-al)out  it.  You  m-may 
at  the  same  time  circulate  anytliing  \ou  may 
think  li-likely  to  keep  him  and  this  Mademoiselle 
Corrington  apart.  Any  proofs  that  mademoiselle 
antl  li'T  old  adminT,  the  doctor,  arc  still  on  good 
terms  would  be  wel-welcomc  It  looks  to  me 
as    if    mademoiselle   were  being    forced    into   an 
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en-engagement  against  her  will  by  her  parents, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Duke's  money,  and  the  doctor 
knowing  this  kidnapped  my  brother-in-law — 
pro-bably  with  her  consent.  Do  you  under, 
stand  ? " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte.  But  you  have  men- 
tioned Timon  Grachard  ;  I  know  him  well." 

"  He  is  a  political  proscript  sentenced  to 
death  for  a  plot  on  the  Emp-Emperor's  life. 
Was  it  a  real  p-plot,  or  one  of  your  machina- 
tion ?" 

"It  was  genuine  enough,  sir,  and  I  disclosed 
it.  Grachard  probably  hates  me  more  than  any 
man  alive." 

"  That  is  your  af-afiair.  Ever}"body  ha-hates 
everybody  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  but  don't  go  into 
this — this  business  if  you  are  afraid." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  sir,'  said  Quiroule,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip. 

"  Well,  you  can  assist  me  in  rescuing  my 
brother-in-law  from  the  hands  of  an  adventuress. 
That  service  may  deserve  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which,  remember,  will  ad-admit  you  to  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  cha-characters  are  above 
reproach." 

Pierre  Quiroule  glanced  at  the  red  rosette  in 
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the   Count's  own  biittoii-liole,  aud  a  slight  smile 
passed  over  his  lips. 

"  Uue  word  nKnv,  sir,"  he  whispered,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  table.  "  1  will  give  you  a  proof 
that  1  am  dt'votcd  to  your  interests.  Beware  of 
your  secretftri/.' 

"  Of  Kleinwort  ?  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Count, 
starting  in  his  chair  and  slightly  changing  colour. 

"  ^I.  Kleinwort  says  he  is  an  Alsatian," 
continued  Pierre  Quiroule ;  "but  his  brogue  is 
not  that  of  Alsace.  It  is  that  of  Prussia.  The 
two  are  very  difi'erent." 

"  You're  mistaken,  man  !  "  answered  the 
Count.  '■  Kleinwort  has  oHended  you,  and  you 
are  sp-spiting  him." 

"  Kleinwort  is  always  boorish  and  insolent  to 
me,"  admitted  the  Corsicau.  "  If  it  were  not  so, 
I  should  doubtless  have  left  him  to  play  his  own 
game  with  you,  as  it  is  no  business  of  mine, 
iiut  I  am  not  m  istaken  about  him.  1  should 
advise  you,  sir,  to  put  no  State  secrets  into  his 
possession,  or  they  may  go  to  IJerlin.  My 
suspicion  is  that  he  is  a  Prussian  spy." 

"  It  is  your  trade  to  suspect,"  muttered  the 
Count,  regaining  his  usual  dijilomatic  composure  ; 
but  he  was  eviilently  ill  at  ease,  and  fright  was 
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leoible   on    his   face    for    several    minutes    after. 
Pierre  Quiroiile  had  retired,  making  a  low  bow. 
***** 

Quiroule  had  said  nothing  about  Odette  in 
this  interview.  To  have  named  the  girl  who  had 
assisted  him  in  performing  the  Chateaufort 
miracle  would  have  been  to  give  away  a  share  of 
glory  in  that  operation  ;  but  indeed,  Pierre  did 
not  so  much  as  think  of  Odette  now  that  he  had 
deserted  her.  He  left  for  Eno-land  that  same 
evening  to  discharge  his  errand  of  collecting 
gossips  and  spreading  untruths  in  Lewbury. 

He  must  have  actually  passed  Odette  as  he 
walked  to  the  St.  Lazare  railway-station,  bag  in 
hand,  for  she  had  then  been  two  days  in  Paris, 
and  was  spending  most  of  lier  time  in  loitering 
about  the  Rue  du  Havre  and  the  colonnade  round 
the  yard  of  the  station.  She  could  not  have 
recognized  him  at  a  glance  in  his  Parisian 
clothes,  however  ;  nor  could  he  have  readily  de- 
tected her,  for  she,  too,  had  changed  her  costume. 
She  had  fallen  in  with  a  chance  friend — a  Breton 
servant-girl  out  of  place — who  had  been  long 
enough  in  Paris  to  learn  its  ways,  and  who,  after 
helping  her  to  find  a  lodging,  was  now  assisting 
her  to  get  rid  of  her  money.      Odette  had  not  yet 
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made  up  lier  mind  to  call  on  the  Countess  de 
Ik'aujeu  in  redemption  of  tlie  promise  wliicli  she 
had  made  to  the  Abbe  Juva. 

Her  object  was  to  find  Pierre  Quiroule,  and 
her  friend  the  maid-servant  susffjested  —  not 
witlioiit  a  sly  huii;h  in  the  sleeve — that  she  had 
better  keep  a  look-out  on  all  the  trains  that 
started  for  Brittany.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
of  these  trains  daily,  and  Odette,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  Pierre  might  be  accustomed  to  travel 
on  the  Breton  line,  watched  fur  them  all.  Thus 
she  would  almost  to  a  certainty  have  seen  the 
Duke  and  the  Countess  de  Beaujeu  if  the  two 
had  gone  to  Chateaufort  together,  as  Roland  had 
arranged. 

But  Roland  found  himself  unable  to  carry  out 
liis    intention.     One  of   those    ai;£^ravatin<:!:    War 

OO  o 

<  >tlice  orders  came,  enjoining  him  to  start  fur  the 
frontier  within  a  week,  just  after  another  order 
had  consirrned  his  re<;iment  to  de])ot  dutv  and 
had  taken  away  about  a  hundred  of  its  horses. 
It  turned  out  that  the  second  order  was  that 
which  lia<l  to  be  obeyed.  The  colonel  had  tu 
mount  and  equip  his  men  as  he  cuuld,  and  it  was 
out  uf  the  question  that  he  should  leave  the 
environs  of  Paris,  even  for  a  few  hours.     Happily 
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a  letter  from  Pauline  to  Aimee  broiio-bt  liim 
reassuring  news  of  liis  grandmother's  health,  and 
added,  "  We  have  thought  it  best  to  conceal 
from  dear  madame  that  my  cousin  Roland  is 
going  to  war.  She  is  so  weak  that  we  fear  the 
tidings  would  give  her  a  great  shock,  unless  mj 
cousin  were  present  here  to  console  her." 

"  Better  not  cause  her  useless  sorrow',"  thought 
Roland ;  and  he  resolved,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  not  to  press  his  sister  to  go  and  carry 
a  farewell  for  him  to  their  mother's  mother. 


(     283     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TO    HORSE ! 

Lewbury  liad  relapsed  into  its  usual  dull  decorum 
since  the  cjreat  bubble  of  the  French  marriasie 
had  l)urst  there.  The  situation  after  Roland's 
mysterious  departure  may  be  described  as 
iiertrude  and  Kate  standing  up  for  the  Duke 
against  all  the  world  who  believed  him  false. 
Dick  was,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  his  sisters,  but 
he  had  returned  to  AVoolwich. 

Tt  will  l)e  remembered  that  when  Roland 
telegraphed  from  Dieppe  to  inform  Gertrude  that 
he  was  safe,  the  Marquis  de  JMaisonbelle  sup- 
pressed that  telegram  ;  so  that  the  first  tidings 
about  Roland,  after  the  alarm  caused  by  his  sup- 
jiosod  munlcr,  reached  the  family  at  Kingshouse, 
t!irou!:rh  the  teletrram  which  had  been  sent  to 
Ijarney  ordering  him  to  return  to  France  with  his 
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master's  effects.  It  was  not  till  two  days  later 
that  Gertrude  heard  directly  from  her  lover  ;  in 
the  meantime  she  had  the  grief  and  humiliation, 
not  of  feeling  Roland  untrue,  for  thcit  she  never 
thouo^ht  a  moment,  but  of  feelino;  that  almost 
everybody  suspected  him  of  having  fled  from  her 
to  avoid  a  scrape. 

It  made  matters  worse  that  Roland  was  un- 
able to  tell  Gertrude  how  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  spirited  away. 

"  You  must  not  blame  people,  dear,"  said 
Kate,  in  one  of  her  many  endeavours  to  soothe 
Gertrude's  irritation  against  unsympathetic 
parents,  friends,  and  neighbours.  "  People  mis- 
trust a  mystery  as  they  fear  the  dark,  and  then 
*  les  absents  ont  toujours  tort,'  and  then  again 
Roland  failed  in  what  he  tried.  If  he  had  married 
you,  it  would  have  been  a  young  Lochinvar  sort 
of  business — very  brave  and  beautiful ;  but  it 
did  not  succeed," 

"  Owing  to  an  infamous  plot  between  Dr. 
Claverley  and  those  Frenchmen,"  interrupted 
Gertrude,  vehemently. 

"  I  do  believe  there  was  a  plot,  dear ;  but 
Dr.  Claverley  says  there  was  only  a  duel,  and 
you  see  he  let  himself  be  suspected  of  all  sorts  of 
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things  (liirini^  a  whole  day  sooner  than  speak  a 
few  words  which  min^ht  have  i>ot  those  French- 
men  into  trouble.  People  think  that  was  high- 
niiinli'd  on  his  part,  and  there  has  been  a  reaction 
in  his  favour." 

"  Tapa  has  shaken  hands  with  him,  hasn't 
he  ?  " 

'•  Well,  you  Icnow,  dear,  how  papa  is  when 
there's  a  duty  to  be  done.  He  considers  that  he 
nwed  the  doctor  reparation.  Mamma,  having 
no  will  of  her  own,  has  come  to  think  like 
liim." 

-Mrs.  Corrington,  indeed,  had  adopted  current 
opinion  about  the  Didvc.  The  failure  of  her 
daughter's  marriage  was  as  the  spoiling  by  rain 
of  a  gorgeous  set  of  fireworks  pompouslj^  prepared. 
She  was  coino:  to  dazzle  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  tittering  at  her  bou(]uet,  which  would  not 
oo  off.  Self-rt'proach  for  lur  own  olHciousuess  in 
promoting  a  match  which  had  ended  in  mortifi- 
cation made  her  for  a  few  days  lackadaisical  and 
ashanuMl,  th^n  .|Ucrulous.  \\  hm  day  after  day 
I'l-ouuiit  some  fresh  letter  IVoin  I'aris,  she  grew 
alarmed  that  the  Duke  should  thus  go  on  writing 
to  (lertrudc.  What  was  the  use  of  exciting  the 
i^nil  in  that  way  {     W  hy  not  consider  the  match 
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as  broken  off  and  Gertrude  as  free  to  accept 
other  offers,  should  she  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
any  ? 

Gertrude  treasured  Roland's  letters  jealously  ; 
she  let  nobody  read  them,  not  even  Kate.  Quota- 
tions from  these  letters,  sent  up  to  the  day  when 
Roland  rode  into  action,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  distracting  anxieties  under  which  the  young 
colonel  corresponded  with  his  betrothed. 

His  first  letter  was  posted  on  the  day  after  he 
reached  Paris.  Unable  to  recollect  how  he  had 
been  conjured  out  of  England,  and  still  smarting 
from  the  wound  in  his  head,  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  day  at  Dieppe,  and  then  added  vows  of  his 
unutterable  fidelity, 

"  I  cannot  say  more  about  the  dastardly 
ambuscade  into  which  I  appear  to  have  been 
drawn,  my  darling ;  for  it  hurts  me  to  think,  and 
it  is  of  no  use.  AYliether  these  men  intended 
to  inflict  a  deadly  injury  upon  me,  or  only  to 
make  me  ridiculous,  I  cannot  guess,  nor  do  I  care. 
They  shall  be  terribly  punished  when  I  have 
time  to  track  them  out,  and  they  will  not  have 
prevented  our  marriage,  my  darling,  unless  indeed 
I  die  in  battle.  But  why  should  I  fall  ?  I  am 
full  of  hope.     After  the  war  we  shall  be  married 
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without  any  secrecy  or  doubtful  rite.  I  am  going 
prcseutly  to  see  my  notary,  M.  Ragotin,  and  will 
iustruct  him  to  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to 
Ix'ar  down  my  grandmother's  opposition.  Poor 
lady,  she  will  fret,  but  not  for  long,  1  hope,  and 
1  cannot  help  it.  My  first  duty  is  to  you.  Again 
I  say  I  am  full  of  confidence.  All  France  is 
eager  for  the  fray.  I  hear  the  ^var-cries  of  little 
boys  in  the  streets  as  I  write,  and  I  close  this  in 
haste — fain  as  1  would  limber  to  talk  with  vou 
yet  awhile — because  in  another  hour  I  must  begin 
my  work  of  soldiering." 

When  he  wrote  this,  Roland  had  not  yet  seen 
his  regiment.  His  next  letter,  written  on  the 
following  day,  glowed  with  enthusiasm  and  bristled 
Avith  points  of  interjection,  being  written  in  his 
native  tongue. 

"  What  a  spectacle,  my  darling  I  Oh,  how  1 
wish  you  had  l)een  Ijy  my  side  that  your  pretty 
blue  eyes  might  have  reflected  the  flashing  of 
all  those  breastplates  I  I  was  wearing  my  cui- 
rassier uniform  for  the  first  time  (my  little  sister 
ordered  one  for  nic  the  other  day.  as  soon  as 
I  was  gazetted),  and  though  1  had  to  keep  tlie 
bandage  on  my  head,  the  heavy  helmet  weighed 
no  more  than  a  If'pi,  and  the  breastplate  was  like 
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a  summer  vest,  so  liiiiit  ^Yas  my  heart  beneath  it. 
The  hite  War  Minister  suppressed  the  hands  in 
cavahy  regiments,  so  we  have  only  a  fanfare — 
that  is,  trumpeters ;  but  these  made  a  grand 
tlourish,  I  assure  you,  when  the  Heutenant- 
colonel  had  read  my  commission  to  them,  and  I 
felt  tempted  to  wave  my  sabre  and  give  one  of 
your  English  hurralis.  But  that  would  not  have 
been  military  ;  so  I  sat  with  forced  coldness  on 
my  charger,  returning  the  salute  of  each  troop  as 
it  trotted  by  for  my  inspection,  and  I  thought 
with  exultation  of  the  thundering  galops  which 
those  brave  fellows  and  I  would  soon  have  over 
the  German  Rhineland  to2:ether  !  " 

The  next  letter  was  composed  in  a  much  more 
s<jl)er  vein.  By  that  time  Roland  had  seen  below 
the  surface  of  thino[s. 

"Cavalry  Barracks,  St.  Cloud, 

"July  22,  1870. 

"  My  beloved  Geetrude, 

"  1  have  received  your  short  note.  Why 
was  it  not  longer  ?  I  kiss  the  dear  writing,  and 
1  thank  you,  my  sweet  love,  for  all  that  it  con- 
tains. It  has  brought  me  encouragement  at  a 
time   when   I   sadly  needed  it.     Do  not  repeat 
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anytliiug  1  say  to  you  about  the  state  of  our 
armies,  for  1  have  no  husiuess  to  write  of  such 
tliinrrs  ;  l)ut  I  tell  you  the  truth  as  to  my  wife 
hrar  rliiM.  it  is  dreadful!  If  all  the  regi- 
ments are  in  as  l>a<l  |'light  as  mine,  we  shall  Ix; 
like  a  man  going  out  to  tight  with  one  arm  tied 
Kfliind  his  baek." 

"July  2.3. 

"  I  have  been  working  nine  hours  at  my  desk 
to  prepare  a  report  for  the  War  OlHce  of  things 
that  we  want.  Finally,  I  lost  patienee,  and  wrote 
in  large  letters,  with  a  dash  underneath,  '  Wr 
irant  ecenjthiitij.'  Dearest,  you  would  have  both 
laur^hed  and  eried  if  \'ou  eould  have  seen  the  two 
seore  of  horses  they  l»rou<:ht  nic  this  morninn;  foi- 
lemounts.  Some  looked  as  if  they  had  eseaped 
iVom  a  knaeker's  yard.  I  told  the  remount  cap- 
tain that  I  would  not  sign  a  reeeipt  for  these  beasts 
as  fit  for  serviee.  He  said,  'Take  what  is  sent 
you,  and  be  thankful  ;  you  will  git  iiotliing  better, 
it  turns  out  that  thr  ( Jcrnians  bought  the  pick 
of  our  Iioi'scs  in  the  rastcni  jmiviiicrs  during  the 
spring,  and  wi-  have  onK  ju-t  It  arnud  this.  \\  hat 
a  state  of  things  1  " 

vol,.  If.  40 
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"  July  24. 

"  To-day  half  a  dozen  heavily  laden  waggons, 
drawn  hy  four  horses  each,  and  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  entered  our 
barrack  yard  with  a  oreat  noise.  '  Ammunition 
and  stores  ! '  cried  the  officer  in  charo;e,  deliverini!" 
his  inventory.  We  opened  two  packing  cases 
full  of  sabres  of  a  pattern  that  is  no  longer  used  ; 
in  two  other  cases  were  scabbards  that  did  not 
Ht  the  sabres — they  belonged  to  others  sent  else- 
where. Three  big  sacks,  marked  as  containing 
mess  tins,  were  found  to  be  full  of  rice.  Imagine 
nic  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  scolding  the  officer, 
and  being  assured  by  him  that  the  fault  was  not 
his.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  That  is  what  we  are  all 
a  skin  o"." 

o 

"  July  25. 
"  This  morning  I  went  up  to  the  War  Office, 
and  saw  a  chief  clerk  about  our  horses.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  willing  to  give  up  all  my  private 
horses  and  a  dozen  racers  from  my  training- 
stables  for  the  use  of  the  regiment,  if  they  would 
onh'  ivlieve  me  of  the  beasts  that  had  been  sup- 
])lied.  1  received  answer  that  1  must,  firstl}', 
get  tlic  horses  to  Avhich  1  objected  certified  unfit 
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by  the  veterinary  ;  secondly,  post  the  veterinary '.s 
certifieate  to  the  Remount  Department,  and  await 
a  reply  ;  thirdly,  apply  to  the  War  Office  for 
I'-ave  to  make  a  donation  of  horses  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  application  to  contain  a  description 
of  each  horse,  a  warranty  of  his  soundness ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  send  the  horses,  at  my  own  expense, 
to  any  depot  the  Government  might  direct ;  for 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  said  the  chief  clerk, 
that  the  Government  should  promise  to  let  the 
horses  be  used  in  my  regiment.  Government 
must  be  left  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  in 
this  matter.  Can  you  imauine  nil  this  routine 
in  a  crisis  when  every  hour  is  precious,  when  the 
<nemy  are  actually  knocking  at  our  gates?  But 
I  am  to  dine  at  the  Ghrueau  de  St.  Cloud  this 
evening,  and  1  will  speak  to  the  Emperor." 

"  July  26. 
"  1  dined  at  the  palace  last  night,  dearest, 
.111(1  1  s[)oke  with  the  Emperor;  but,  of  coui-se, 
I  said  nothing  that  would  have  been  disagreeable 
foi'  him  t(i  hear.  This  dinner  was  the  last  to 
be  given  at  Court  before  the  Emperor  leaves  foi- 
^let/.  Till'  Emperor  w;is  evideiith'  preoceu- 
])ied,    but    amiable,   having  a    pleasant    word  lor 
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everybody  ;  the  Empress  full  of  animation.     We 
are  under  order  to  march  to-morrow,  so  I  was 
asked  if  my  regiment  was  in  good  fighting  trim. 
Could  I  have  said  "  No  "  in  the  hearing  of  a  score 
of    people,    among   whom    were   three    Cabinet 
ministers  ?     Courtiers    never    speak    the    truth. 
Ah,  if  I  could  have   got  the  Emperor  alone  in 
a  corner  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour !     But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  country  who   would  not  likc^ 
to  get  the  Emjjcror  to  talk  with  him  privately 
for  fifteen  minutes ;  and  Emperors  know  this — 
and  all  the  etiquette  of  Courts  has  been  invented 
to  prevent  people   from  getting   these  quarters 
of   an  hour  !     I   am    only   irritated,  however — 
not    despondent  !       If    we    had    to    charge    the 
enemy   in    our   shirt-sleeves   and    on    bare-back 
horses,  I  suppose  we  should  rout  them  all  the 
same  ;  but  it  is  cruel  to  reflect  that  the  country 
pays  for  our  being  properly  armed  and  equipped, 
and  that  the  money  is  squandered  or  filched  by 
we    know    not   whom.     Poor   Emperor,    he   has 
some  worthless  servants  !     But  this  is  enough  of 
grumbling ;  I  am  abusing  the  soldiers'  privilege 
of  being  a  grognard." 
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«'  July  27. 

"  ^\y  beloved  Gertrude, 

"  I   shall  be  startiug  in  half  an  hour  ; 
SO;    ^vhilc    my   charger    is   beiug    saddled,    I    sit 
down,  already  helmeted  and  cased  in  iron — such 
a  fiercc-lookinij  fii{ure  vou  would  not  know  me — 
to  write  you  this  short  farewell.      I   have  made 
a   will,  in   which    I    leave    you   as   much  of   my 
fortune  as  the   French  law  allows  ;  that  is,  three- 
f(,>urths.     ]\ly  notary  will  communicate  with  you, 
if  I  die,  and  lie  will  hand  you  a  sealed  paper,  in 
which  you  will  find  some  requests,  which  1  know 
von  will   faithfully  obey,  for   my   sake,  darling. 
I  have   named  as  executors,  your  father  and  my 
lirother-in-law    the    Senator   Count    de  Beaujeu. 
The    trumpet  is  sounding  to  horse,  and  1   have 
lu'L-n    thrice     interrupted    since    I     began    these 
lines.       I     write    standing    at    a    rickety    desk, 
and    my   man    Barney,    who    has    bt-t-n    sobbing 
])ecause   the    War   <  Hlice   will    not    allow   civilian 
valets    to     accompany     their    masters  —  Ixirney 
keeps  pressing  me    to   eat    ami  drink.     He   has 
brought  me,  in  ten  minutes,  wine,  coflec,  water, 
and   now  he   }iropose8  tea  ;  so  that   my  thoughts 
wander    a   little.      But    they    return   to  you.   my 
sweet    birdie,   after    every    disturlaiiee,    like    tiy- 
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away  pigeons  to  tlieir  perch.  There  I  have  been 
interrupted  again.  The  trumpeters  are  sounding 
their  last  call ;  all  the  men  are  in  their  saddles. 
I  have  only  a  minute  left  in  which  to  say, 
God  keep  you,  my  darling.  I  love  you — I  love 
you — I  love  you  ! 

"EOLAND." 


"  Metz,  July  28,  evening. 
"Just  a  line    to    say   that    I    am    at   head- 
quarters.    AVe  rode  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
yesterday  amid  prolonged  acclamations.     As  we 
passed  the  Jockey  Club,  all  my  friends — many 
English   ones  among  the   number — w^ere  at  the 
windows,  Avaving  tlieir  hats  and  clappino-  their 
hands.     From  Paris  to  Metz  we  w^nt  by  rail — 
horses,  men,  and  all  in  two  trains  I     I  ride  out 
to-night    to    join    Marshal    MacMahon's    Army 
Corps.     My   letters    for    the    future    will    pass 
through     the     Quartermaster  -  General's     office. 
Write   to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  dearest,  and 
direct  to  head-quarters.     Tell  me  that  you  pray 
for  us  all,  and  for  me.     Don't  pray  that  I  may 
be  safe,  but  that  I  may  so  bear  myself  tliat  you 
will  be  proud  of  me." 
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'•  Wissembourg,  August  2. 
"  Dearest,   we   shall    he   iu    actiou  to-day  or 
t«.)-moiT<)\v.      You   will   bear    before   this  reaches 
you,  1  trust,  of  a  Freueh   \ictory  at  WuLitJi   <>r 
Reischoffen." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NEWS. 

Ox  tlie  day  after  Gertrude  received  the  last  of 
tlie  foregoing  letters,  which  were  sent  from  Paris 
—that  dated  July  27,  in  which  Roland  intimated 
that  he  had  made  a  will  in  her  favour — she  got 
a  note  from  M.  Ragotin,  the  Duke's  notary, 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Marquise  de 
Chateaufort. 

"  Mademoiselle, 

"  According  to  the  instructions  of  my 
client,  the  Due  d'Alma,  who  has  requested  me  to 
keep  you  informed  during  his  absence  of  all 
events  of  interest  to  his  family,  I  have  the 
lionourto  report  to  you  that  Madame  la  Marquise 
(Ic  Chateaufort  died  tliis  day  at  Chateaufort, 
almost  suddenlv,  after  a  short  illness. 
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"Prav  receive,  mademoiselle,  the  homaije  of 
my  respectful  coiuldliiicc  and  regard, 

"  X.  Ragotin. 

"Paris,  July  27,  1870." 

Evidently  Roland  was  not  aware  of  his 
grandmother's  deatli  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of 
the  2st]i  from  ;\lctz.  This  h'tterand  M.  Ragotin's 
reached  her  at  the  same  time, 

Gertrude,  havinfj  suffered  so  nnieh  throifh 
the  Marquise  de  Chateau  fort,  had  formed  rather 
au  awful  conception  of  her,  and  was  shocked  at 
the  sudden  news  of  the  old  lady's  deatli.  lUit 
she  understood  the  importance  of  the  news  to 
lierself,  and  felt  she  must  take  counsel  of  Kate. 
8o  after  breakfast  she  went  to  her  sister's  house, 
and  produced  hoth  M.  Ragotin's  communication 
and  Roland's  letter  about  tlie  will. 

Kate  drew  a  long  breath.  The  letters  brought 
to  her  relief  from  sundry  fears  of  which  (Jertrude 
had  no  suspicion.  For  some  days  past  there  had 
been  rumours  in  tlie  town  about  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  a  French  detect i\-e  named  <,)uiroule, 
M  ho  had  come  to  Lcwburv  to  make  iiKpiirv  almul 
the  assault  committed  on  the  ])uke.  llr  was 
occupying    ^I.    Grachards  (»ld    lodgings  at  ^Irs. 
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Hopkins'  house,  aDcl  he  was  reported  to  have 
told  the  widow  that  the  Due  d'Alma  was  nearly 
ruined  by  losses  on  the  turf,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  a  French  girl  of  fortune,  that  his  little 
affair  with  Miss  Corrins^ton  was  nothino-  but  an 
amourette,  and  that  he  had  had  many  such  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  being  notoriously  a 
libertine  who  gave  his  virtuous  relative,  the 
Senator  Count  de  Beaujeu,  much  sorrow. 

Kate  did  not  mean  to  repeat  a  word  of  all 
this  to  Gertrude  nor  to  her  parents,  but  the 
gossip  had  come  to  her  through  her  husband, 
whom  it  had  scandalized,  and  Kate  was  sincerely 
afflicted  by  it.  Her  f^ice  quite  brightened  while 
she  re-read  Roland's  letter,  and  she  sent  her 
children  out  of  the  room  that  she  might  talk 
more  comfortably  with  Gertrude.  They  were  in 
the  nursery  amid  a  litter  of  toys  and  pictorial 
A. B.C.  books.  It  was  the  young  mother's  usual 
hour  for  teaching  her  little  ones  that  "A  was  an 
Apple  that  grew  on  a  tree,  and  B  was  a  Baby  as 
good  as  can  be." 

"  Why,  Gertie  dear,  it's  a  most  important 
letter,"  said  Kate.  "  If — if  Roland  were  to 
die — at  least,  you  know  what  I  mean — you 
would  become  owner  of  Chateaufort." 
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"  Don't  8}>e;ik  of  tliat,  dear,"  aii^^wcrod  iWv- 
ti-U(U',  tears  starting  to  her  cyrs.  "  Ouglit  I  to 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  M.  Ragotin's  letter  ? 
1  eame  to  take  your  advice  about  that;  just  to 
show  you  how  good  Roland  is  to  me." 

"He  is,  indeed  I  Vou  will  show  this  letter 
to  papa  ?  " 

*'  No,  not  to  anybody." 

"  You  must  let  me  speak  about  it  to  ITu, 
tlien  ?" 

'•  You  can  do  as  you  lik«\  but  I  shall  say 
nothing.  Everybody  is  unkind  to  nie,  except  you 
and  l)irk.  Nol)ody  else  Ijulieves  in  Roland,  and 
yet — oh,  if  you  only  km-w  him  as  1  do,  Kate." 

She  broke  down,  and  could  not  resist  show- 
ing Kate  some  of  Roland's  other  letters,  which 
she  kejit  about  her  tied  up  in  a  packet.  The  tale 
of  Roland's  regimental  dithcultics,  his  ardour  and 
] Mjrseverance,  worked  powcrl'ully  uimhi  Kate's 
warm  Iwart.  "  Oh,  Gertie,  he  is  a  noble  fellow  I" 
she  exclaiiUL-d  enthusiastically.  "  Dear  me,  as 
the  old  Marchioness  was  fated  to  die  so  soon, 
why  was  she  allowed  to  do  so  much  mischief 
just  before  going?  It  matters  little  enough  to 
her  now  wIkiui  her  giandsou  marries." 

"Isn't   death    a    fearful   thing?"    murmured 
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Gertrude,  drying  her  eyes.  "  A  woman  all- 
powerful  yesterday,  and  to-day  of  no  account 
whatever  on  earth  !  But  I  must  be  off  now  to 
my  lessons." 

"  Are  you  taking  lessons,  then  ?  " 
"  No,    dear,"    and    Gertrude    smiled    faintly. 
"  But  mamma  told  me  yesterday  that  we  had  all 
idled  long  enough,  and  that  I  must  begin  this  morn- 
ins:  to  act  as  ooverness  ae'ain  to  Bertha  and  Mab." 

o  o  o 

Kate  reddened,  and  seemed  to  consider  this 
Ijchaviour  of  her  mother  somewhat  mean.  But 
she  exclaimed  brightly,  "  Well,  dear,  the  teaching 
of  those  girls  will  do  you  good.  We  mustn't 
mope.  And  I  am  sure  Mab  wants  a  governess  ; 
she  is  terribly  backward." 

Affliction  and  a  general  denial  of  the  sym- 
pathy which  she  esteemed  to  be  her  due  had 
made  Gertrude  sensitive,  and  were  making  her 
})rouder  every  day.  She  had  taken  to  dressing 
in  black,  and  always  wore  a  veiL  When  she 
went  out,  she  walked  quickly  through  the  streets, 
bowing  to  nobody,  letting  nobody  accost  her ; 
and  if  slie  entered  a  shop,  even  one  where  she 
was  known,  she  asked  for  what  she  wanted  in  a 
tone  which  precluded  all  incidental  conversation 
about  the  weather. 
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Kate  watclied  lier  sister  go  homewards,  and 
tliought  it  luird  that  tlie  poor  girl  shoidd  have  so 
few  sympathizers  in  her  triah     But,  iu  truth,  tlic 
world  took  its  cue  from  her  own  family.     When 
Kate  told  hor  huslniud  of  the  Duke's  letter,  the 
lawN'cr  answered   that  it  wouM   hi'  time  enough 
to   talk  of  the   Duke's  will   when  he   was   dead, 
and  when  it  was  proved  that  he  liad   property  to 
leave.     This  was   said  pointedly   ami   peevishly, 
lor  Mr.  Littlepoint  thought  it  somehow  behoved 
him  to  make  his  wife  feel  that  she  lay  under  his 
displeasure   in  all   that  eoneei-ned  her  encourage- 
ment of  the   mateh  between   Gertrude  and  the 
I  )uke.     lie  was  one  of  those  men  who,  in  a  mild, 
unaggressive   way,   can    sulk    silently  and    long. 
To  forfeit  his  good  opinion  was  like   scaring  a 
whole    lloek    of    geese    out    of    a    poultry   yard, 
i'^crv  bird   liad  to   be   ])r()Ught   back   to  the  fold 
with  mu<h  patience  and  wheedling. 

Kate  met  with  no  better  reception  when  she 
talked  aljout  the  will  to  her  father,  (jencral 
Corrington  had  taken  u[)  that  attitude  so  con- 
venient for  irresolute  men,  which  consists  in 
"washing  one's  hands"  of  a  business.  He  felt 
disgraced  among  his  friends  by  the  catastrophe 
to    his    daUL^hter's    eugagemenl,   and    it    woiTi^d 
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liim  to  answer  the  questions  of  inquisitive  busy- 
liodies ;  accordingly  he  had  given  out  that  he 
woukl  not  speak  or  be  sjjoken  to  about  the  Duke, 
in  his  home  or  out  of  it.  A  sense  of  duty, 
]iowever,  commanded  him  to  shake  hands  with 
Dr.  Ckaverley  the  first  time  they  met ;  for  the  old 
soldier  was  very  angry  with  himself  for  having 
(too  lightly,  as  he  now  thought)  suspected  the 
doctor  of  a  crime. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  and  the  doctor 
was  in  this  w4se.  Laurence  Claverley  strolled 
one  afternoon  into  the  subscription-room  at  the 
reading-rooms,  and  the  General  happened  to  be 
alone  there.  It  has  been  ex^^lained  that  the 
subscription-room  served  the  purpose  of  a  club  in 
Lewbury.  There  was  a  large  public  room  into 
which  anybody  might  enter  for  a  penny  ;  but  the 
frequenters  of  the  subscription-room  formed  a 
select  band,  paying  a  guinea  a  year.  They  had 
an  idea  that  they  were  exclusive,  because  they 
could  not  prevail  on  so  many  people  as  they 
desired  to  disburse  a  reo-ular  o-uinea  rather  than 
casual  pence. 

The  General  glanced  up  from  his  paper,  held 
out  his  hand,  withdrew  it,  and  looked  foolish. 

"How  d'ye  do?"  he  said. 
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"Good-day,  General,"  answered  C'laverlev, 
nodding ;  and  there  the  dialogue  would  have 
rnded  liad  not  the  General  felt  that  he  ought  to 
say  something  more.    With  a  grunt  he  remarked — 

"This  is  different  to  our  last  meeting — eh, 
what  ?  AVe  were  all  very  anxious  the  other  day 
when  we  called  upon  y(ni.  Why  couldn't  you 
ti'U  us  that  YOU  knew  the  Duke  was  alive  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it.  I  had  been  summoned  in 
the  nio-ht  to  dress  a  wound  of  the  Duke's,  who 

o 

had  been  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Frenchman. 

"  With  Grachard  ?  " 

"  1  (-an't  say.  There  were  three  Frenchmen, 
and  1  jisked  no  questions;  but  knowing  how  hard 
it  mifdit  go  with  the  Duke's  antagonist  if  deatli 
resulted  from  the  duel,  I  hehl  my  tongue  about 
the  affair  until  I  ln-ard  the  combatants  had 
leached  France.  You  know  wliat  a  professional 
secret  is  T' 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Siiid  the  Geneial,  who  was 
niakino-  an  eardiorn  of  his  right  hand.  "  ISo  the 
fellows  fought,  did  they  t     What  about  ?  " 

"That  was  no  business  of  mine  ;  I  promised 
secrecv.  ^ly  part  of  the  work  was  to  dress  the 
Duke's  Avound." 

"  Was  he  much  hurt,  then  .'  " 
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"  AVell,  I  perhaps  saved  his  life,"  replied 
Chiveiiey. 

The  General  continued  to  read  his  paper,  but 
presently,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Claverley  ;  and,  on  his  return  home, 
reported  the  conversation  to  his  wife. 

"  A\l  that  Claverley  says  sounds  very  natural, 
and  I  think  he  behaved  very  well,"  was  his 
remark. 

Mrs.  Corrington  admitted  that  the  duel  story 
was  to  the  doctor's  credit,  if  true ;  but  the 
General  was  not  satisfied  with  this  hypothetical 
concession. 

"Why,  Maria,  you've  not  forgotten  what 
pranks  used  to  be  played  when  there  was  duel- 
ling in  our  service.  Your  father,  Perkins,  liad 
many  a  time  to  help  in  getting  a  fellow  out  of 
a  scrape  for  fighting.  Don't  you  remember 
Tomkius  and  Wilkins,  who  fouglit  about  the 
mulatto  girl  at  Barbadoes,  and  would  have  been 
court-martialled  and  cashiered  if  he  hadn't  certi- 
fied that  they  were  thrown  out  of  a  buggy  ?  " 

"  We  have  only  Dr.  Claverley's  word  for  it 
that  there  was  a  duel,"  observed  Mrs.  Cor- 
rington. 

"  AVell,    but    Claverley    has   a   right    to    be 
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believed  so  I0L12:  as  liis  word  is  not  cliallenjicd. 
The  Duke  says  he  reniciiil)L'r.s  nothing-.  That's 
hime  ;  and  besides,  lie  deceived  us  about  the 
marriage.  Everybody  says  that  through  his 
earelessuess,  or  worse,  he  was  going  to  do 
Gertrude  a  wrong." 

Mrs.  Corrinijton,  as  we  know,  was  berrinniucj 
to  think  bke  everybody,  and  liad  no  heart  to 
arofue  further  aj^ainst  lier  husband. 

But  weak  people  are  ever  unjust.  Floun- 
derers  in  the  water,  they  clutch  at  whatever  eau 
give  them  support,  and  rest  their  whole  weight 
ou  it.  Mrs.  Corriuoftou  got  foothold  on  the  idea 
that  "  Gertrude  had  mismanaged  things;"  and, 
stamping  over  this  unassailable  ground,  the  good 
lady  made  many  a  bullying  little  speech  to 
(Jertrude.  She  bemoaned  the  money  that  had 
been  spent  ou  a  wedding  dress,  on  the  hire  of  a 
private  carriage,  on  the  jellies  and  wine  tor  tlie 
ball.  The  Hvery  stableman,  the  confectioner,  the 
milliner,  all  sent  in  their  bills  together  ;  and  there 
was  a  quarrel  with  the  man  wlio  had  supplii'(l 
the  band,  and  who,  with  unexampled  rapacity, 
wanted  sixteen  shillings  more  thau  had  been 
covenanted  for. 

"  We  liavc  ahnost  beggared  ourselves,"  wailed 
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Mrs.  Corrino-toD.  "  Bertha  and  Mab  can't  have 
new  dresses  this  Christmas." 

Gertrude  behaved  very  wisely  and  well  under 
these  indignities.  She  could  not  resent  them 
as  evidences  of  any  want  of  natural  affection  on 
her  mother's  part ;  she  understood  them  as 
showing  that  Mrs.  Corrington  was  too  much 
perturbed  in  mind  to  reason  over  what  she  said. 
So  she  grieved  and  was  silent  and  inwardly  dis- 
dainful. But  Mrs.  Corrington,  emboldened  by 
her  daughter's  air  of  dutifulness,  ended  by  going 
too  far. 

Returning  from  Kate's  house,  Gertrude  was 
questioned  about  the  two  letters  that  had  come 
from  France  that  morning.  Mrs.  Corrington,  hot 
and  flurried  by  some  mistake  in  the  butcher's 
weekly  book,  was  in  a  quarrelsome  mood. 

"  I  said  you  were  to  begin  lessons  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  Gertrude,  and  it's  now  a 
quarter-past.  Let  me  see  the  letters  that  came 
from  Paris  this  morning.  I  can't  have  you  re- 
ceiving any  more  ;  it  isn't  proper." 

"  1  am  ready  to  begin  lessons,  mamma,"  said 
Gertrude,  taking  off  her  hat.  "  Where  are  Bertha 
and  Mab  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  Bertha  and  Mab;  you 
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can't  expect  them  to  l»e  punctual  if  jou  don't  set 
the  example.  Let  me  see  your  letters,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  would  rather  not  show  you  them, 
niaiuma  ;  "  aii<l  Gertrude  sat  down,  pre}»ai-ing  her 
lesson- books. 

"  Gertrude,  you  7nust  show  them  me  ;  I  insist 
upon  it!"  rejoined  Mrs.  ('orrington,  with  a  scream. 
"  And  vour  father  aurl  1  have  been  talking  about 
your  wedding  presents  ;  he  thinks  you  ought  to 
return  them." 

"  Why  were  they  sent  me,  mother  ?  " 

"  Because  people  thought  you  were  going  to 
t)e  married.  After  what  has  happened,  it  would 
be  only  right  to  return  them." 

"This  is  unkind,  mother,"  replied  Gertrude, 
quietly.  "  I  have  not  complained  before  of  the 
way  in  which  you  have  treated  me,  but  I  have 
felt  it  very  much,  ^[y  engagement  is  not  at  an 
end,  and  1  must  be  at  liberty  to  correspond  witji 
Roland." 

"So  long  as  you  livf  in  your  father's  house. 
Gertrude,  he  has  a  right  to  decide  witji  whom 
you  shall  correspond,  ;ind  to  see  ail  letters  that 
are  sent  you.  Treatnitut,  indeed  .^  I  never  heanl 
such  a  thin:^  !  " 
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"  Mother,  let  us  say  no  more  on  tliis.  We 
shall  both  be  sorry  for  it  all  our  lives  long,  if  you 
continue  in  this  way.  My  father  may  refuse  to 
give  me  a  home  in  his  house,  and  that  is  the  only 
right  I  acknowledge." 

Gertrude  rose  as  she  said  this,  her  face  all 
aglow,  and  Mrs.  Corrington  gave  in  with  a 
sigh.  It  was  her  own  fault,  as  she  knew,  if  Ger- 
trude had  ceased  to  be  confidential.  But  she 
ought  to  have  remembered  how  firmly  Gertrude 
had  acted  when  the  General  had  forbidden  her 
marriajze.  The  scene  came  back  to  her  mind 
with  a  consciousness  that  her  daughter  had 
l^eeu  very  forbearing  of  late,  and  from  that 
moment  Mrs.  Corrington  risked  no  more  en- 
counters. Gertrude  kissed  her  without  a  word, 
and  in  the  kiss  there  was  both  forgiveness  and 
a  tranquil  assertion  of  independence.  Mrs.  Cor- 
rington, with  a  little  snivel,  bethought  her  that 
it  was  time  to  go  and  order  dinner. 

Later  in  the  day  she  learnt  from  Kate  what 
were  the  contents  of  the  Duke's  letter,  but  she 
was  afraid  to  mention  the  subject  to  Gertrude, 
Nor  would  her  husband  let  her  discuss  it  with 
him.  Kate  also  thought  the  question  ought  to 
be  shelved,  for  to  talk  about  it  would  be  like 
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wishing  tluit  the  Duke  might  die,  in  order  thiit 
Oertrude  shouhl  inherit  his  money. 

"  AVe  should  appear  to  be  watching  every 
l>attle  like  ghouls,"  said  Kate. 

"My  dear,  I'm  sick  of  the  war  already,"  said 
Mrs.  CorrintTton.  "There's  uothint;  else  in  the 
papers,  and  your  father  seems  to  live  among 
maps  and  guide-books,  I  assure  you,  I  am  glad 
he  makes  a  point  of  never  alluding  to  the  war 
at  table  when  Gertrude  is  present,  otherwise  it 
would  be  cannonadiu<T  all  dav  lonfj." 

"  Poor  Gertie !  what  a  trying  time  it  must 
be  for  her  !  "  observed  Kate. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  my  dear,"  whimpun-d 
Mrs.  Corrin«T;ton,  as  if  she  were  beiuf?"  l>ut  on  her 
<lefence.  "If  she  wouM  fall  in  love  with  ;i 
l-'renchmaij  ;ind  a  soldier,  she  must  bear  what  :dl 
soldiers'  wives  have  to  ])Ut  up  with.  ID)  sure 
I  had  alarms  enough  in  my  time." 

"Of  course,  mamma  dear,"  reH^ioudeil  Kate, 
with  her  cheerful  heartiness.  ^'  But,  do  you  know, 
I  have  irreat  fun  with  llu.  who  thinks  it  riiidil 
to  side  with  the  Genuans  on  moral  grounds. 
The  French  were  the  aggressors,  he  sa3's.  I  t«II 
him  I  don't  care  a  horse-shoe  for  moral  groun<ls. 
Dr.  Claverley,  it  seems,  is  all  for  the  Gcrnums 
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because  he  was  a  studect  at  Bonn ;  and  Mrs. 
Xethersole,  who  takes  her  opinions  from  the 
doctor,  vows  that  the  Germans  are  going  to  march 
on  Paris  and  destroy  it  like  another  Nineveh." 

"  What  does  Mrs.  Nethersole  know  of  wars  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Corrington,  with  a  military  lady's 
professional  contempt  for  a  civilian  meddling 
with  matters  beyond  her  ken. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Nethersole  goes  with  the  Germans 
because  w^e  are  with  the  French,  I  suppose," 
laughed  Kate.  "  She  turns  up  her  eyeballs 
when  I  offer  to  bet  her  two  Sunday  dinner  fowls 
to  a  bundle  of  tracts  that  Napoleon  III.  will 
destroy  Berlin  like  a  second  Babylon." 

"Your  father  thinks  he  will,  and  he  says 
that  there  will  not  be  much  danger  for  heavy 
cavalry  like  those  cuirassiers  of  the  Duke's,  for 
the  French  are  going  to  carry  everything  before 
tliem  with  that  new  mitrailleur  shaped  like  a 
coffee-mill.     It  will  be  an  artillery  war." 

It  is  not  sure  that  General  Corrinoton  would 
Jiave  reconsidered  his  opinion  about  French 
superiority,  even  had  he  seen  those  letters  in 
which  Roland  deplored  the  unprepared  condition 
of  his  regiment.  Eno-Hsh  officers  are  so  accus- 
lomed  to   win   victories,  in  spite  of  army   mis- 
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managoment  at  home,  that  they  attach  —  or 
formuily  attached — less  importance  to  orgauiza- 
tion  than  soldiers  of  other  armies. 

For  several  hours  every  day  the  General 
talked  and  vaticinated  about  the  war  in  the 
Lewbury  reading-room.  Mr.  Quang  was  always 
there  to  keep  up  a  dialogue.  Before  tlie  war 
this  industrious  little  gentleman,  devoting  his 
energies  to  social  reforms,  had  joined  an  associa- 
tion for  the  Enlargement  of  Vestries.  lie  had 
also  taken  up  the  cause  of  Spelling  Reform,  and 
had  induced  two  persons  named  Matthew  to  spell 
their  name  with  one  t,  for  the  ])ublic  convenience. 
But  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Quang 
had  invested  in  a  large  canvas-back  folding  map 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  in  a  box  full  of  pins 
with  glass  heads,  red  and  blue  To  stick  the  pins 
into  the  map  and  t(^  call  them  army  cor}»s  was 
Mr.  Quang's  occu})ation  and  delight.  General 
Corrington  pulled  the  pins  out  of  the  places 
where  Mr.  Quang  set  them,  and  i)lanted  them 
over  other  liin's  of  tlic  map.  That  was  liis 
delight.  "An  aimy  couldn't  be  taken  through 
this  pass  ;  it's  out  of  the  (Question."  ''What  will 
Von  Moltke  do  for  a  line  of  retreat  if  you  carry 
him  over  here  ? "  etc. 
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This  was  the  conversation  that  went  on  by 
the  hour,  while  everybody  in  the  room,  including 
the  peaceable  Mr.  Oram,  would  volunteer  with  an 
air  of  profound  sagacity  the  wildest  dicta  upon 
tactics.  But  w^hen  the  General  got  home,  he 
would  be  silent  about  the  war,  except  when  his 
wife  strayed  into  his  study,  and  found  him  poring 
over  atlases  and  books  relating  the  campaigns 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  Dick  Corrington,  who  had 
returned  to  Woolwich,  was  about  to  get  his 
commission  a  year  before  the  regular  time,  owing 
to  an  increase  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which 
Parliament  had  voted  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  army.  His  father  missed  him  much,  for 
now  w^ould  have  been  a  grand  time  to  give  the 
youth  some  lessons  in  strategy ;  but  Gertrude 
missed  him  still  more,  for  without  his  good- 
natured  help  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to 
understand  those  long  descriptions  of  army 
movements  which  the  papers  published  every 
day.  She  read  every  line  of  them,  and  would 
have  deemed  it  kind  if  her  father  had  con- 
descended to  tell  her  only  a  tenth  part  of  what 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Quang. 

One  afternoon — it  was  Saturday — everybody 
was  on  the  look-out  for  news.     It  was  known 
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that  a  battle  must  be  goincf  on.  The  mornincc 
papers  liad  reported  a  first  engagement  at 
Wissemburg,  in  which  a  division  of  iMac^FaliDn's 
had  got  the  worst  of  it ;  but  by  some  this  was 
thoufjht  to  be  onlv  a  strate^fical  feint.  The  aftr-r- 
noon  was  very  hot,  but  idle  people'  walked  about 
the  dirty  High  Street,  and  hung  near  the  railway 
station,  waitin<x  for  teleojrams  and  first  editions 
of  the  London  evening  papers.  The  General, 
looking  very  large  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  white 
gaiters,  was  deafer  than  usual  in  listening,  and 
louder  than  ever  in  asseveratino:  how  his  did 
friend  MacMahon,  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
Crimea,  was  goiufj  to  do  thiniifs. 

At  last  news  came  at  about  three  o'clock  ; 
"  Great  victory  of  the  French  at  Ld/xlau.  Ten 
thousand  Prussians  killed,  and  twenty-Jive  thou- 
sand, with  Prince  Frederic-Charh's,  made  pri- 
soners by  MacMahon.  Lnrnense  excitement  in 
Paris;  Jiays  from  all  the  windows  of  the  boule- 

7      " 

varas. 

This  was  the  wordiuGT  of  tin*  tclc^ram  sent  to 
one  of  the  l.oiidnii  p;ipri-s  IVoni  I*,iris.  The  ]»aprr 
printed  it  ^\■ith  the  conmn'iit  tliiit  thci'c  was  n<» 
otHcial  confirmation  of  tiie  news ;  but  (General 
Corrington  believed  the  tidings  without  (piestion. 
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and,  going  straight  home,  handed  a  copy  of  the 
paper  to  Gertrude. 

"  There's  no  other  news,  papa  ?  "  A  rapid 
flush,  slig-ht  tremblino;  of  the  hands — that  was  all 
the  emotion  Gertrude  showed.  When  she  was 
satisfied  that  her  father  held  no  other  intelligence 
in  reserve — nothing  about  Roland — she  showed 
a  tranquil  exultation  in  the  victory.  But  she 
had  never  doubted  that  the  French  would  be 
victorious ;  and  until  details  of  the  battle  came 
she  could  not  be  free  from  anxiety.  Her  father 
was  more  jubilant  than  she.  He  had  known 
from  the  first  how  his  friend  MacMahon  would 
do  it. 

But  this  story  about  the  battle  of  Landau 
was  a  hoax.  Bourse  speculators— Bulls  who  had 
been  playing  for  a  rise,  and  who  were  dismayed 
at  the  turn  which  matters  were  taking  on  the 
Rhine — had  started  the  news  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  send  the  funds  up.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded. In  an  hour  Rentes  rose  three  francs.  It 
need  not  be  concealed  that  the  Senator  Count  de 
Beaujeu  had  a  hand  in  this  speculation.  AVhen 
the  hoax  was  discovered  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
Parisians  pulled  in  the  bunting  which  they  had 
sported    on   their  balconies,   and   changed   their 
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lusty  pagans  into  siU'U  maledictions  as  made  all 
tlie  cafc'n  ring  like  temples  of  profane  swearing. 
Jjiit  the  Bourse  trick  had  been  well  played. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning,  Sunday, 
that  authentic  news  came.  An  hour  before 
•  hurch-time  Mr.  Quang  brought  a  copy  of  the 
Observer  to  Kingshouse.  He  met  Gertrude  in 
the  hall,  and,  as  he  had  brought  the  ]>aper  on 
]>urpose  for  her  to  see,  he  naturally  whisked  it 
behind  his  back  when  she  ajipeared.  One  look 
at  her  was  enough  to  check  this  comedy.  He 
gave  her  the  })aper,  and  her  swift  glance  flew 
from  one  flaming  line  to  another,  like  a  bird 
hovering  over  a  city  of  houses  on  fire, 

"  Total  defeat  of  the  French.  Runt  if 
MiirMaJion  and  Frossard.  German  victories  at 
Woerfh  and  Forhac/i.  (r'alltdif  c/mrf/e  of  French 
cavalry  at  Reischoffen.  Extermination  of  a 
whole  cuirassier  regiment." 

So  many  headings  in  large  print,  over  which 
(J(>rtrude  skimme(l  until  her  eyes  rested  upon 
this  : — 

"  ///  t/irsc  I/rroic  i/icn/rs,  tn'vJre  times  re- 
/u'tred,  amid  a  contnnanis  <linrf)jH)ur  of  s/olis 
and  bullets  froin  flir  I'm^sian  Itnes,  tlir  \^tii 
Cuirassiers,  commanded  bi/  thr  Dm-  d'Alma,  u'os 
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completely  hewn  to  pieces.  Scarcely  twenty  men 
out  of  eight  hundred  rode  away  from  the  field. 
Only  one  officer  escaped.  The  gallant  young 
colonel,  having  ten  times  rallied  his  men,  fell  at 
last  covered  with  ivounds." 
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THE    duke's    will. 

The  telegram  did  not  say  tliat  Rolaud  was  dead, 
'"Fell  covered  with  woimds "  might  mean 
that  he  was  still  alive.  lie  was,  perhaps,  lying  in 
a  German  ambulance,  and  would  be  cured.  If 
he  li;id  been  dead,  would  Hot  the  messacfe  liave 
said  so  in  plain  terms?  (xcrtrude  clung  to  tliis 
hoiic — ;i  .slio;ht  one,  but  strong:  cuou^jh  to  give 
her  support  in  this  terrible  moment. 

Mrs.  CorringtoH  thought  tlir  message  as  phiiu 
as  possible,  but  bemoaned  the  ambiguities  of 
descriptive  language  when  slie  saw  that  lier 
daughter  would  not  })iit  the  worst  sense  on  the 
^\•ol•d  ■' falh  it  Would  h;ivc  been  much  better 
to  her  mind  tiiat  Gertruch'  should  recognize  at 
oiiee  that  faUing  in  action  meant  death,  [f  the 
Duke  had  not  succumbed   to  his  many  wounds, 
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would  not  the  message  have  said  so  ?  But,  of 
course,  the  mother  did  not  like  to  snatch  the 
hope  away  from  her  child. 

Gertrude  retired  to  her  room,  and  was  grate- 
ful that  nohody  disturbed  her  there.  The  family 
went  to  church,  and  the  house  was  quiet.  The 
housemaid,  going  about  her  work  with  noiseless 
steps,  stopped  several  times  near  Gertrude's  door 
and  listened  for  sounds  of  sobbing.  She  and  the 
cook  wondered  downstairs  whether  Miss  Gertrude 
would  now  put  on  mourning.  Miss  Bertha  had 
told  them  about  the  Duke's  death,  and  in  their 
menial  way  these  two  mourned  more  sincerely  over 
the  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  always  been  so 
civil-spoken  and  generous  towards  them,  than 
any  one  in  Lewbury,  except  their  young  mistress 
herself. 

Kate  Littlepoint  heard  the  awful  news  at 
cliureh.  She  had  a  sitting  in  her  mother's  pew, 
and  just  before  the  service  commenced  Mrs. 
Corrington  whispered  to  her  what  had  happened. 
Kate  was  for  running  home  at  once  to  keep 
Gertrude  company,  but  her  mother  stopped  her. 
Many  people  were  staring  at  the  Corringtons' 
pew.  Mrs.  Nethersole  was  quite  unhaj^ipy  at 
having  a  seat  in  front,  so  that  she  could  not  with 
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]n-(ipriery  turn  rouiul  iiior(3  than  half  a  dozt-n 
times  in  as  many  minutes,  under  pretence  of 
feelings  draughts  in  the  neck.  Noticing  that 
Kate  with  her  hlanehed  features  looked  leadv  to 
faint,  this  good  Samaritan  sent  her  son  I'urkiss 
u[)  the  nave  Avith  a  smelling-l)ottle  and  a  mes- 
sage of  condolence,  which  Purkiss  rendi-red  as, 
"Mother  says  she's  awfully  cut  up  about  this," 
you  know." 

"Mr.  <  )r;im  preached,  and  made  allusion  to 
the  unexpected  defeat  <>f  the  French  armies 
with  tact  and  good  feeling;  he  also  referred  to 
"  One  who  was  lately  among  us,  and  to  whom 
this  text  from  the  sixth  chai)ter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  might  be  a})plied  : — 

"And  thus  this  man  died,  leaviuLT  his  dralli 
for  an  example  of  a  noble  courage,  .  .  .  not  onlv 
unto  young  men,  but  unto  all  his  nation." 

Tile  text  says  "  exam])le  of  courage  and 
memorial  of  virtue;"  but  Mr.  Oram  did  not  like- 
to  risk  the  "memorial  of  virtue,"  for  he  too  had 
heard  some  of  [\\r  gossip  about  Kolautl  whitli 
ricrre  Quiroiilc  inni  circulated. 

Kate  could  not  refrain  from  crvinir  durinu 
the  sermon.  Her  etforts  to  control  herself  maile 
her  almost  hysterical,  and  she  had  to  leave  the 
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chiirch  witli  her  mother  to  avoid  doiDQ-  so  with 
the  crowd  after  service,  when  she  would  have 
l)ecome  an  object  of  general  and  officious  sym- 
pathy. ]\Irs.  Corrington,  as  she  led  out  Kate, 
screwed  up  her  own  face  into  an  afflicted  ex- 
pression, and  tried  hard  to  force  uj)  a  tear;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  All  through  the  service  she 
had  been  thinking  only  of  the  Duke's  will,  won- 
dering if  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about 
it,  and  how  much  Gertrude  might  be  going  to 
inherit. 

Mr.  Oram  had  evidently  entertained  no  doubt 
as  to  the  raeanino;  of  "fell."  Mrs.  Corrino;ton 
had  to  explain  to  Kate  that  Gertrude  was  not 
yet  convinced,  and  Kate  had  to  compose  herself 
before  seeing  her  sister. 

"  Gertie  dear,  let's  hope  it  is  not  true,"  were 
the  words  with  which  she  greeted  Gertrude.  In 
that  moment  she  wished,  like  her  mother,  that 
the  telegram  had  left  no  shadow  of  hope.  Ger- 
trude was  in  a  nervous  condition,  worse  than  the 
absolute  prostration  which  is  caused  by  the 
certainty  of  bereavement.  Though  her  eyes  were 
red  with  crying,  she  rejected  consolation,  and 
wanted  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Paris. 

"  Katie,  can  a  telegram  be  sent  on  Sunday  ? " 
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"  I  tliiiik  so,  dear.  Do  vou  want  to  telecrraijh 
to  Roland's  sister  ?  " 

"No,  not  to  his  sister.  If  it  should  he  true, 
she  couldn't  bear  it.  Send  to  that  lawyer  in 
Paris." 

"  M.  Eacrotiu  !  " 

"Yes,  M.  Ragotin.  He  will  be  sure  to  know 
the  truth." 

Kate  undertook  that  a  telegram  should  be 
sent ;  but  the  answer  did  not  arrive  till  late  the- 
following  day,  and  meanwhile  all  the  London 
morning  papers  published  the  Due  d' Alma's  name 
in  the  list  of  killed  at  Reischoffen.  ^1.  Rasrotiu's 
telegram,  which  came  in  the  evening,  said — 

"Alt  Ministere  de  la  guerre  on  est  sans 
nouvelles  de  monsieur  le  Due."  ("The  War 
Office  has  no  information  about  the  Duke.") 

This  time  Gertrude  could  retain  no  hope. 
She  bowed  her  head  under  the  stroke  of  adversity, 
asking  herself,  as  so  many  have  done  when 
marked  out  for  special  hardsliip,  why  all  this 
should  have  oceurrr(l  to  her.  Often  since  her 
troubles  had  l)eijrun  she  had  said  to  lierself  tliai 
she  was  not  good  enough  for  the  happiness  of 
marrying  Roland,  and  there  had  been  a  presenti- 
ment in  her  of  this  evil  which  had  now  come. 

VOL.  IJ.  42 
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She  was  astonislied  that  it  did  not  crush  her.  iVs 
a  surgical  operation  much  dreaded  always  gives  for 
less  pain  than  was  feared,  and  brings  immediate 
relief  from  other  pain,  so  Gertrude's  l)ereavement 
after  an  hour  or  two's  suffering  restored  com- 
posure to  her  mind.  She  was  disposed  to  re- 
proach herself  with  insensibility  because  this  was 
so.  But  as  the  worst  had  come,  she  had  nothing 
more  to  fear,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  the  relief 
which  seemed  so  unnatural  to  her.  She  had  been 
looking  forward  to  long  months  of  anxiety,  and 
now  the  war  had  ceased  to  have  any  importance 
in  her  eyes.  Newspapers,  letters,  telegrams, 
could  have  no  terrors  for  her.  When  a  sponge 
is  full,  an  ocean  may  pass  over  it  without  adding 
a  single  drop. 

Moreover,  Gertrude  was  now  reminded  that 
slie  had  become  the  inheritor  of  Roland's  fortune. 
The  manner  of  her  mother  towards  her,  and  even 
that  of  her  father,  underwent  a  subtle  change. 
On  the  day  when  M.  Ragotin's  telegram  arrived, 
nothing  was  said  about  the  will ;  but  the  next 
morning  Hucks  Littlepoint  came  to  Kingshouse 
with  Kate,  and  there  was  a  long  conference  in 
the  General's  study,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
tlie  Duke's  executor  must  be  communicated  with. 
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Then  Gert nil lo  wns  scut  for,  and  all  the  family 
were  vitv  kind  to  her.  Hucks,  who  could  never 
help  feeling  kiudly  towards  people  who  inherited 
money,  was  al).solutcly  deferential,  handed  her 
to  a  seat,  and  ex[)lained  the  object  of  the  meetinii. 
Gertrude,  who  had  put  on  deep  mourning,  said 
the  subject  was  harrowing  to  her,  and  that  slit- 
would  rathi-r  ni.^t  talk  aliout  it  at  present ;  but, 
of  course,  these  scruples  were  overruled.  With- 
out being  mercenary,  a  girl  may  value  the  prool" 
of  whole-hearted  aflection  and  confidence  which 
her  lover  has  given  by  making  her  his  heiress ; 
and  at  a  hint  from  Ilucks  that  it  might  Itc  ex- 
[)edient  to  assert  her  rights  at  once,  lest  there 
should  be  any  dispute  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke's  relations,  Gertrude  consented  to  let  her 
brother-in-law  act  as  he  thought  best  for  her 
interests.  She  could  not  feel  charitably  towards 
the  late  .Manjuisc  (1(3  ( 'hateaufort,  wlio  had  been 
the  principal  cause  of  all  her  misery  ;  and  she  was 
not  inclined  to  yield  one  titth'  of  her  rights  to 
any  other  hostile  relative  Roland  might  possess. 
In  the  end,  it  was  settled  that  Hucks  should 
WTite  to  ]\I.  liagotin  and  to  tlie  Count  d.- 
Beaujeu,  and  this  was  accordingly  done  the 
same  da  v. 
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M.  Eagotin  answered  by  return  of  post,  this 
boino-  tlie  translation  of  liis  letter  : — 

"Sir, 

"  The  Due  cl'Alma  made  a  will  which 
is  in  my  hands,  and  directed  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death  I  was  to  communicate  with  Miss 
Corrington.  But  we  have  no  legal  proof  yet 
of  the  Duke's  death,  and  his  executor.  Count  de 
Beaujeu,  cannot  consequently  take  out  letters  of 
administration. 

"Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  my  highest 

regard. 

"  N.  Eagotin." 

From  the  Count  de  Beaujeu  no  answer  was 
received  for  more  than  a  week,  but  this  caused 
no  astonishment,  for  the  Corringtous  learnt  by 
the  papers  that  the  Count  had  become  a  Cabinet 
minister.  In  consequence  of  the  French  defeats, 
M.  Emile  Ollivier's  Liberal  Cabinet  had  resigned, 
and  an  administration  of  thorough-going  Impe- 
rialists had  been  formed,  with  the  double  object 
of  victualling  Paris  for  a  siege  and  of  deahng  in 
a  masterful  way  with  the  revolutionary  factions, 
should  they  attempt  a  rising.  In  this  cabinet 
Count  de  Beaujeu  held  a  portfolio  as  Minister 
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of  State,  with  general  control  over  the  police  <jf 
the  Empire.  1'iie  Corriugtons  understood  that 
he  must  be  so  overwhelmed  with  }tul)lic  wurk 
as  to  liave  httle  time  for  the  consideration  of 
private  mattei-s.  However,  the  Count's  reply 
came  at  length,  enclosed  in  a  large  whitey-brown 
(•nvelope  with  an  otticial  frank,  and  one  may 
imagine  with  what  feelings  Hucks  Littlepoint 
lieard  his  wife  construe  this  to  him. 

"  Ministry  General  of  Police, 

"  i'aris,  August  15,  1870. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  Count 
de  Beaujeu,  Senator,  Minister  of  State,  to  acknow- 
li'dge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  you  have 
written  to  him,  acting  as  solicitor  for  Miss  Cor- 
rington.  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Wdv 
<  )W\cr  has  not  yet  published  a  fidl  oilicial  list 
(»f  the  ofHcers  killed  at  ReischottV-u  ;  but.  assuming 
the  Due  d'Alma  to  have  died,  his  Excellency 
(It  sires  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  and 
third  sections  of  the  727th  Article  of  the  French 
Civil  Code.  This  Article  specifies  the  cases  in 
which  the  lieir  of  a  deceased  person  shall  be 
(h^emed  unworthy  of  inheritance. 
11.  42—3 
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"  The  first  section  debars  from  heirship,  '  him, 
her,  or  those  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of 
havins  murdered  or  tried  to  murder  the  de- 
ceased.' 

"The  third  section  disinherits  'him,  her,  or 
those  who,  being  cognizant  of  an  attempt  made 
to  murder  the  deceased,  shall  not  have  denounced 
the  author  or  authors  of  that  attempt  to  justice.' 

"  In  ^^ew  of  these  two  sections,  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  your 
client,  Miss  Corrington,  could  not  claim  to  inherit 
any  part  of  the  Due  d'Alma's  property.  He 
must  remind  you — 

"Firstly,  that  while  the  Due  d'Alma  was  in 
England,  a  murderous  assault  was  committed 
on  him ;  and  that  the  Duke  alleged  his  belief 
that  one  of  his  aggressors  was  Dr.  Claverley,  of 
Lewbury. 

"  Secondly,  that  Dr.  Claverley  and  Miss  Cor- 
rinsfton  are  known  to  have  been  at  one  time  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had 
l)een  enoao-ed  to  be  married  to  each  other,  and 
that  no  proof  exists  of  an  estrangement  having 
taken  place  between  them. 

**  Thirdly,  that  if  it  should  ever  happen  that 
Dr.  Claverley  and  Miss  Corrington  became  man 
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and  wife,  Dr.  C'laverley  would — if  bis  wife  had 
succeeded  to  the  Duke's  estate — find  himself 
practically  possessing  the  property  of  the  man 
wliom  he  was  suspected  of  having  attempted  to 
nnu'dcr. 

"On  these  grounds,  assuming,  as  aforesaid, 
that  the  Due  d'Alma  is  dead,  his  Excellency  will 
decline  to  act  as  executor  to  the  will  by  which 
the  Duke  has  bequeathed  three-fourths  of  his 
property  to  Miss  Corringtc^n.  Unless  Miss  Cor- 
rington  freely  renounces  her  claims,  his  Excellency, 
as  co-})laintiS'  with  other  members  of  the  Duke's 
family,  will  sue  to  have  the  will  set  aside. 

"  I  beg  you  to  receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  high  regard. 

"  Max  Kleinwoiit 

"  (Cabinet  Secretary).' 

"  \\\[y,  it's  infamous  1  What  will  poor  Ger- 
trude say?"  exclaimed  Kate,  astounded,  when 
she  had  finished  reading. 

"  A  lawsuit  in  France  !  "  This  was  the  first 
idea  that  occurred  to  tht;  dismayed  mind  of 
1  fucks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  troubles  over  this 
wretched  French  marriage  were  never  going  to 
end  1 
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"  Hu  dear,  I  call  it  simply  monstrous  ! " 
exclaimed  Kate ;  but  lier  perusal  of  the  letter 
had  been  chequered  by  many  similar  ejaculations, 
so  that  her  husband  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  this  one. 

"  If  the  family  oppose  the  will,  it  will  be 
almost  hopeless  to  fight  them,"  muttered  Hucks, 
l)linking  through  his  watery  eyes  and  rumpling 
his  hair,  as  was  his  practice  when  excited.  "  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  Englishman  winning  a 
succession  suit  in  France." 

"  But  we  must  fight,"  declared  Kate. 

"Yes,  to  the  bitter  end,"  answered  Hucks, 
with  determination. 

This  valiant  speech  disconcerted  Kate.  The 
sight  of  a  meek  man  grown  pugnacious  has 
something  terrifying  in  it  ;  a  colley  has  been 
Jcnown  to  turn  from  an  infuriated  sheep. 

But  Hucks  was  a  gentleman.  Mild,  pacific 
— much  more  so  than  Quakers,  judging  by  the 
specimens  of  this  community  whom  we  see  in 
the  political  world — a  splitter  of  legal  straws, 
and  a  genius  at  compromise,  he  had  nevertheless 
a  backbone  of  principle  which  would  never  bend 
beyond  a  certain  angle. 

"  You  see   there  is  an  imputation  here,"  he 
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said,  lialf  absently,  as  tliougli  he  were  still  looking 
for  a  loophole  of  escape.  ''  If  they  had  an- 
nounced that  they  would  oppose  the  will  on  the 
grounil  that  the  Duke  was  in  an  unsettled, 
excited  state  of  mind  when  he  made  it,  I  might 
liave  advised  surrender  or  souglit  compromise. 
r>ut  we  cannot  rest  under  wliat  is  tantamount 
to  a  criminal  imputation." 

"  I  don't  think  Gertrude  would  care  so  much 
for  the  money,  but  this  charge  about  Claverley 
is  insanely  odious,"  said  Kate ;  "  for  her  sake  it 
must  be  withdrawn." 

"  Not  only  for  licrs,  dt^nr.  but  for  yours,  for 
mine  ;  she  is  your  sister,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
family  honour." 

Kate  kissed  him  fur  this,  and  was  proud  of 
liinu  'Will  it  be  very  troublesome,  dear?"  she 
asked,  standing  b\'  his  chair. 

"  It  will  be  a  miserable  business,"  he  answered, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  '"  We  must  enc^afje 
some  English  lawyer  in  I'aris  to  watch  our  in- 
terests. ^\'e  must  have  as  good  counsel  as  tin- 
other  side,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  take  over  a 
imml)t'r  of  witnesses  to  France.  Thiidv  of  the 
worry  and  expense !  But  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  lose  no  time  in  taking  the  first  step.      If 
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there  be  a  chance  of  getting  an  apology  and 
comino;  to  an  arrano-ement,  it  rests  in  our  obtain- 
ing  immediate  advice  from  somebody  who  knows 
French  law.  If  I  could  speak  French,  I  would 
start  for  Paris  this  very  day." 

"  Go,  dear,  and  take  me  with  you.  I  can 
interpret,"  proposed  Kate. 

But  in  a  minute  she  reflected  that  she  could 
not  leave  her  babies.  It  would  be  very  nice  to 
go  to  Paris — that  charming  city,  which  Kate  had 
not  seen,  never  offered  such  a  tantalizing  aspect 
as  now,  when  such  stirring  events  were  in  pro- 
gress there.  But  a  young  mother,  with  nurses 
and  little  ones  to  look  after,  cannot  go  o-addino- 
off  at  half  a  day's  notice.  Why  should  not 
Gertrude  go  ? 

"  It  would  simplify  matters  if  she  went  with 
me,"  confessed  Hucks  ;  "  but  it  might  be  a  very 
trying  ordeal  for  her." 

"Not  worse  than  remaining  here,  dear," 
rejoined  Kate,  who  had  thought  out  the  matter 
very  quickly.  "  I  am  sure  she  would  go  any- 
where to  get  out  of  Lcwbury.  And  don't  you 
think  the  best  thing  for  you  both  would  be  to 
call  on  the  Countess  de  Beaujeu  ?  You  remember 
what  a  pretty  note  she  sent  to  Gertrude  while 
poor  Roland  was  in  England  ? " 
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"  I  was  thinkiug  of  that  note,"  answered 
Hucks,  who  was  ah-t'aily  fingeriug  a  railway 
time-table. 

"Ami  you  iviin'inber  the  Countess  promised 
to  attend  the  wedding,"  continuetl  Katt\  "  The 
Beaujeux  seemed  vltv  friendly  then.  Wliat  can 
have  put  these  atrocious  ideas  into  the  Count's 
head  ?  Wlio  can  have  tohl  him  about  Dr. 
Claverley  ^  It  must  have  been  Barney.  But 
do  you  really  believe  that  the  poor  Duki> 
ever  accused  Dr.  Claverley  of  assaulting  liim  .' 
I  would  give  anything  to  know  the  iruih  about 
that  assault." 

There  was  no  answering  Kate's  voluble  "lues- 
tions.  The  final  argument  that  weighed  with 
Hucks  was  that  he  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of 
an  interminable  correspondence  with  Frenchmen 
over  a  disputed  succession  e<)iii[»licatetl  with  liliel. 
A  day  or  two  in  Paris  might  enable  him  ti»  >u>[} 
litigation,  or  at  least  to  get  a  clear  view  of  thi; 
ground  on  which  any  action  with  the  Duke's 
family  was  to  be  fought. 

i:ni)  of  Vol.   il 
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